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THE OUTLOOK. 


AST week's earthquake had its center in the 
mountains of North Carolina, and its waves 
spread over the country at a velocity of from twenty- 
five to sixty-five miles per minute. It was the severest 
shock which this country is known to have experi- 
’ enced. Other countries have had earthquakes much 
more destructive, but very few where so large a terri- 
tory was affected. Every State lying east of the 
Mississippi, except those of Northern New England, 
felt theshock. In New York the jar was so slight that 
most of those who felt it thought nothing more about 
it until they saw their newspapers the following 
morning. In the lake district the disturbance was 
greater. Approaching the Carolinas we fiad the 
shock increasing in intensity, but not with regularity. 
The variations were probably due to differences in 
tbe thickness of the earth's crust. In the Carolinas, 
and especially in Charleston, the damage done and 
the terror caused were appalling. Two-thirds of 
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Charleston is reported to have been seriously 
wrecked. The number of houses destroyed is re- 
ported as h'gh as three thousand, and the loss in. 
flicted is estimated at upwards of three million 
dollare. The number of lives lost was between 
thirty and forty ; the number injured much greater. 
The people of the district were afraid to return to 
their shattered houses, and encamped in the streets, 
in the vacant lots, and out in the country under the 
trees. Many of them werewithout blankets. Panic- 
stricken, cold, and damp, they huddled together in 
groups, lamenting and praying. Among the colored 
people the superstitious terror knew no bounds. It 
is reported that there were deaths from sheer fright. 
The first shock occurred on Tuesday night, and it was 
not until Friday that confidence was restored and busi- 
ness began to revive. On this day another shock was 
felt, two more buildiogs in Charleston were thrown 
down, and another life destroyed. On Sunday came a 
third shcck. A Relief Committee was organized in 
Charleston, the War Department offered the use of 
Government tents, and generous subscriptions from 
private individuais began to come in frem all parts 
of the country. President Cleveland received a dis- 
patch from (ueen Victoria, in which she expressed 
her sympatby with those who had suffered. 


It seems to be an established fact that earthquakes 
are among the misfortunes which never come singly. 
During the year 1783, in which the great earthquake 
in Southern Italy occurred, 949 shocks were re- 
ported, 501 of which were of the first magnitude. 
In the following year there were about 100 more, 
and nearly four years elapsed before these oscillations 
entirely ceased. After the earthquake which de 
stroyed Cumana, on the coast of Venezuela, in 1766, 
the earth continued to be shaken almost every hour 
for a period of several months. Instances of this 
sort might easily be multiplied. The rule is that a 
series of concussions occur before the earth readjusts 
itself to the changed conditions. The fact that the 
shock of Tuesday at Charleston was followed by an- 
other upon Saturday seems to indicate that our 
recent earthquake will prove no exception to the 
rule. In one respect, however, last week’s earth 
quake was an exceptional one. There was no tidal 
wave. On November 1, 1755, when the city of 
Lisbon was destroyed, 8,000 of its citizens had taken 
refuge upon the broad marble quay just constructed 
upon the banks of the Tagus. The sea, which had 
retreated, rushed back ina tidal wave which engulfed 
and destroyed the entire multitude. In the recent 
disturbances, the ships which were coasting along 
the Carolinas report that there were no unusual 
occurrences in the sea; there were, however, elec- 
trical phenomena, though these have been greatly 
exaggerated. Science confesses itself unable to 
explaia the origin of earthquakes. They often occur 
simultaneously, on the one hand, with volcanic erup- 
tions, and, on the other, with electrical disturbances, 
but the connection of these with the earthquake is 
not clearly discernible. It is probable that these dis- 
turbances of the earth’s surface are dne to different 
causes : sometimes to the cooling of the earth, and a 
consequent settling of its exterior crust; sometimes 
to the presence of steam or gases underneath the 
surface of the earth seeking a vent; and sometimes 
to other causes more or less remotely connected with 
ove of these. The best explanation of the present 
shock attributes it to a combination of causes. The 
granite formation of the Appalachian Mountains 
runs nearly horizontally as far east as Columbia, at 
which point the granite crops out; it then drops 
suddenly, so that at Charleston it is 3,000 feet below 
the surface, which is composed of clay, marl, gravel, 
and other superficial formation. It is supposed that 
a disturbance of the Appalachian Mountains, due 
either to volcanic action or the cooling of the earth's 
surface, has caused a jar in the granite foundation, 
such that the composite rocks and fragments resting 


upon it have slipped down, producing a dislocation and 


disturbance of this vast area. If this explanation is 
correct, it is not probable that the present disturb. 
ance will be repeated for hundreds of years. The 
soil, having readjusted itself, may be expected to 
remain stable. In estimating the severity of the 
shock, some account is to be made of the fact that 
the buildings in Charleston are old and feeble. 
A correspondent of the ‘‘ World” says that seven 
out of every nine of the brick houses would be con- 
demned by a New York inspector. As to the accom- 
panying electrical phenomena, they are probably 
produced by, not a cause of, the disturbance in the 
surface of the earth. 


The trades-unions celebrated their holiday on 
Monday by organizing labor parades in several of 
the large cities. That in New York was in the 
nature of a political procession. As was noted in 
The Christian Union last week, Mr. Henry George 
has consented to become the labor candidate for 
Mayor, on condition that thirty thousand votes are 
pledged him. Monday’s procession was dotted all 
along with banners inscribed, ‘‘ Vote for Henry 
George.” The organizers of the parade assert that 
there were over thirty thousand men in line. The 
procession was reviewed at the cottage on Union 
Square by Mayor Grace, Mr. George, and others. 
Those marching were divided into ten sections, each 
consisting of a distinct class of trade organizations. 
Among the mottoes displayed were: ‘‘Labor is 
Noble and Holy;” ‘All Corruption and Wire- 
pulling to be Gone— V ote for Henry George ;” ‘‘ Three 
Cheers for Boycotting;’ ‘‘ Agitate—Organize ;” 
‘**Union Men First—Party Men Next;” Smoke 
None but Union Label Cigars ;’ ‘‘ Workingmen of 
all Countries, Unite;” ‘Don’t Drink Sing Sing 
Beer.” This last motto called forth a great deal of 
cheering. By Sing Sing beer was meant the Ebret beer ; 
not that Mr. Ehret employs prison labor, but that his 
testimony had lodged the Theiss boycotters in prison. 
All of the companies in the procession cheered as 
they approached the platform upon which Mr. 
George was standing. Mr. George had to keep his 
hat off almost constantly for the entire hour and a 
half which the procession occupied in passing. The 
Labor Convention, which will take final action upon 
the question of nominating a Mayor, will be held 
September 2°. 


We are unable to see how the candidature of Mr. 
George, or any other representative of the labor 
interests, can help the laborer in the approaching 
municipal election. The Legislature has conferred 
large powers upon the Mayor of New York City. 
Under these powers the present Mayor has succeeded 
in reorganizing the Excize Commission, the Aqueduct 
Commission, the Department of Public Works, and 
is likely very soon to reorganize the Board of Health 
—all in the interest of a pure and non partisan mu- 
nicipal government. This is the first need of all citi- 
zena—-workingmen and capitalists. The thieves are 
all in league ; and it is idle to deny and impossible 
to escape the conviction that they have powerful 
allies in some of the daily papers, aome of those 
which ery loudest, ‘‘ Stop thief,” being confeder- 
ates. This is not a time to divide the honest 
men’s vote. The first question to be settled is 
whether we shall have an honest government. When 
that question is settled in the affirmative, as we trust 
it will be, it will be time enough for the honest men 
to divide into parties as to the best methods of admin- 
istering such a government. Putif we are to have 
a rapid succession of Tweed, Kelly, and Flynn rings, 
there will before long be nothing left to administer. 
Apart from these purely local considerations, it is a 
great mistake to suppose that each new idea must 
have a new party to support it. This principle gives 
us, not parties, as in England, bat factions, as in 
France. Instead of two great bodies of men pursuing 
general political ends by well-defined measures which 


constitute a coherent and consistent political sys- 
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tem, we have as many parties as there are planks 
in a political platform and prophets to stand on 
them: a temperance party to enforce temper- 
ance legislation, a Civil Service Reform party to 
reform civil administration, a philanthropic party 
to take care of the Indians, a silver party to 
urge silver coinage, a greenback party to substitute 
paper for coin, and so on to the end of a very long 
chapter. The labor party will advance its cause 
much faster by formulating its demands and urging 
them on one or the other of present parties, at least 
until it gets a negative either express or implied, 
than by attempting to nominate and elect its own 
candidate ona platformof its own. As to New York 
City, she will deserve to be robbed this year if all cit- 
izens, irrespective of party, do pot unite to elect a 
good man and a strong one Mayor—and one shrewd 
enough and strong enough to fight the municipal 
robbers. 


The New York ‘‘Evening Post” is our authority 
for the statement that the journeymen plumbers of 
New York City have resolved that no boys who have 
learned plumbing at the Trade School shall be 
employed in that city. This is a most extraordinary 
resolution, and if any journeyman plumber in the 
city reads The Christian Union we shall be obliged to 
him if he will give our readers the reason for this 
extraordinary action. Wecan conceive of but one 
reason—a desire to produce a *‘ corner” in plumbing 
labor. Those skilled in the arts of speculation, how- 
ever, will assure our friends the plumbers that 
‘‘corners” are rarely successful. The workingmen 
are justly indignant at the arts of the speculators ; 
but of all speculations, that in men and women is the 
worst. So long as labor is treated as a commodity, 
so long those who have it to sell will, we scppose, 
try by all sorts of artificial methods to diminish the 
amount that is marketed ; and the indignation which 
any intelligent American must feel against this 
attempt to restrict intelligence in the plumbing trade, 
where it certainly has not been in exceas in the past, 
should be directed, not primarily against those plumb- 
ers who are attempting to bull their own wares, but 
against the system which makes the bulling and 
bearing of indu-try possible. Still, if our friends 
the plumbers would go to any kind of school, they 
might easily learn that such a scheme as this is 
more inimical to the true interests of labor than any 
combination of capital can possibly be. 


The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers held a 


_ union meeting at Scranton, Pa., on Sunday. The 
‘members of this organization constitute what has 


very justly been called the ‘‘ aristocracy of labor.” 
This union is probably the strongest, best paid, and 
best managed in the country. Ac ording to the re- 
port submitted, the Brotherhood has during the last 
seventeen years paid nearly $2,000,000 to widows and 
orphans, and $500,000 more to the needy and desti- 
tute. It is wel. disposed toward the capitalist class, 
and declares itself heertily in favor of the principle of 
arbitration in the settlement of labor disputes. At 
the recent convention the engineers passed a resolu- 
tion indorsing Chief Arthur for standing by the rail- 
road companies during the Southwestern strike. 
Among other things the resolution said : 

‘We adhere strictly to your agreements with the several 
companies. Carry out to the letter the compact, and, if 
the agreement is broken, let it not be said you were the first 
to break it. Do your duty regardless of the threat or in- 
timidations of any labor organization in existence, ever 
remembering our motto: ‘We amalgamate with none.’ ”’ 
The Engineers are naturally opposed to the leveling 
tendencies among the Koights.——The New Jersey 
Labor Congress, at its recent meeting in New Bruns- 
wick, passed an interesting series of resolutions. 
The Congress favored the passage of State and Na- 
ticnal laws enforcing compulsory education, the 
election of United States Senators by the direct vote 
of the people, the issue of money by the Govern. 
ment alone and not by national banks, the scratch- 
ing of lawyers and bankers when nominated for 
political office, the reduction of the tariff, and free 
trade in raw materials. The idea that the tariff is 
opposed to the interests of the laborers seems to be 
gaining ground even in the East. 


The Sabway Commission have commenced their 
work of laying down the telegraph and telephone 
wires in New York City underground. There are 
1,600 miles of such wire in New York City. A private 
corporation has been formed which undertakes the 
work of preparing the underground conduit, and 
which is allowed to charge the telegraph and tele- 


phone companies a rental not exceeding the expense 


to which they are now put in keeping the wires in 
repair above ground. For this purpose a casing is 
prepared in sections, containing twelve tubes running 
through the sections longitudinally, so that it pre- 
sents an appearance not unlike that presented by a 
section of an ordinary steam-boiler. These sections 
are laid down underground, and cemented together, 
making acontinuous conduit. The wires, put together 
in cables, are then run through these pipes, the 
whole is covered with brickwork, and the pavement 
is laid down as before. At every block is aman-hole, 
so that in case of any difficulty to the wire the 
operator can enter, detect by the use of his instru- 
ments the locality of the difficulty, draw out the 
cable, make the necessary repairs, and restore it to 
its former position. One hundred and fifty miles of 
wire have already been laid in Brooklyn according to 
this method, which is in operation there with success. 
The Western Union Telegraph Company has resisted 
this improvement bitterly ; happily for the public, 
unsuccessfully. It is now reasonably certain that the 
streets of New York City will not be much longer 
disfigured by the present sets of poles and network 
of wires. 


The ‘‘ Metal Worker” gives an extended review of 
a little pamphlet entitled ‘‘ The Shop Council ” just 
published by Mr. J. O. Bayles, a Pittsburg manu- 
facturer. As the ‘‘ Metal Worker” gives Mr. Bayles’s 
suggestions its hearty indorsement, they become of 
general interest, as indicating the feeling which pre- 
vails in manufacturing circles. Mr. Bayles is not in 
favor of arbitration. He says that employers are not 
willing to surrender the right to decide questions 
which affect their interests, and that ‘‘ the mannufact- 
urer has no right to bind himself to pursue a course 
to be presented by a board of arbitration, not know- 
ing what its decision will be.” Yet be believes that 
a large part cf our present difficulties could be averted 
if employers and employees would, from time to 
time, meet together in ‘‘ shop councils.” Mr. Bayles 
insists that difficulties are complicated and exagger- 
ated by the interference of the general trades unions. 
‘*The ideal industrial relation,” he says, ‘‘is fairly 
comparable to the family relation. If sons, daugh- 
ters, and servants each had protective unions to look 
after their interests, and should attempt to regulate 
the affairs of the family by means of committees 
from these unions, it is easy to see what bitterness 
would be created and what passions aroused. In 
urging that employer and workman should constitute 
‘*an industrial family,” Mr. Bayles sees very clearly 
the duties which this relation would devolve upon the 
workman, but fails to see the duties it would devolve 
upon the employer. Yet it would be unfair to inti- 
mate that he is completely out of sympathy with the 
laborers’ position. He says that the reason the labor- 
ers are not at present frank with their employers is 
‘* because they have learned from experience that if 
they tell the truth some one is likely to be dis- 
charged, as a warning to others who may be suspected 
of insubordination.” He believes that mutual councils 
would result in mutual concessions and mutual trust. 
He does not wish that the ‘‘shop councils” should 
bind the workingmen in any way that would conflict 
with their duties to their trades-unions. Oertainly 
the spirit of all this is good. Where employers are 
socially in sympathy with their employees the latter 
generally have no grievances. The ‘‘ shop councils,” 
in which laborers and employers are equally repre- 
sented, would tend to promote a human relationship 
between them. The plan is put forth as that of a 
practical manufacturer. It resembles in spirit, and 
to some extent in form, the courts of conciliation 
which have proved such a success in France; and 
it looks toward that industrial partnership which is 
the hope of social reformers for the future of otr 
industrial organization. 


Prince Alexander has abdicated, and, it is reported, 
will proceed to England. The abdication is evidently 
a forced one, and is against the substantially unani- 
mous wish o. the army, and of the people both of 
Bulgaria and of Roumelia. On arriving at his capital 
the Prince sent a letter to the Tsar of Russia, in 
which he strained the truth for diplomatic purposes, 
assuming that Russia did not approve of the revolu- 
tion, thanking the Tsar for his ‘‘ magnanimous 
intention to extricate Bulgaria from the great crisis 
through which she is passing,” and expressing his 
‘“‘unalterable devotion to the Tsar.” In reply the 
Tsar simply snubbed the Prince. The spirit of his 
letter can best be indicated by printing it : 


** I cannot approve of your return to Bulgaria, foreseeing 
from it sinister consequences for the country already so 


sorely tried. The mission of Prince Dolgorouki has become 
inexpedient. I shall abstain, as long as your Highness 
remains in Bulgaria, from any intervention in the sad co: - 
dition to which the country is reduced. Your Highne:s 
must decide your own course. I reserve to myself to judge 
what my father’s venerated memory, the interests of Kus- 
sia, and the peace of the East require of me.”’ 

Neither Alexander’s diplomatic submission to the 
Tsar nor his amnesty granted to the revolutionists 
having had any effect to placate the Russian bear, 
the Prince had evidently to choose between involving 
his country in a war with Russia and leaving it to 
fall under Russian control without a war, unless 
other European powers would intervene for his pro- 
tection. The result makes it evident that he cer- 
tainly could not count on the German nation for aid, 
and that probably he could count on the German 
nation for an enemy, if he ventured tw disregard the 
Tsar’s menace. What occult reason should lead Bis- 
marck to promote the scheme of Russian aggran- 
dizement in Europe we confess oureelves unable to 
imagine. The national sentiment of Germany is 
unmistakably with the injured Prince, but Bismarck 
does not represent the people of Germany. Turkey, 
which owes him protection, is unable to furnish it. 
Eogland, with an unsettled Irish question on her hands, 
is out of European politics. However Italy and Austria 
may sympathize with Bulgaria, they are not strong 
enough alone to take up arms in her defense aga'nst 
Russia. And France will bide her time until a 
European war affords an opportunity for striking a 
blow at Germany with some hope of success. In 
short, the Turkish question, in its present phase, 
depends upon the will of Bismarck, who is appar- 
ently guided by no moral principle, and only one 
political principle—the aggrandizement of the Ger- 
man Empire and the centralization of imperial pow r 
in that Empire. It is easy for the editor in the quiet 
sanctum to jeer at Prince Alexander’s lack of cour- 
age ; but he has proved his bravery on the battlefield, 
and he proves hia statesmanship and his patriotism 
by recognizing the hopelessness of a contest with 
Russia, and by retiring from the throne rather than 
involving his people in disastrous war. He leaves a 
regency of his own appointment in charge of the 
Government, and there is some question whether Lis 
abdication is in form permanent or temporary ; but 
only some change in European politics can restore 
him to his throne. 


The debates in the House of Commons upon the 
Speech from the Throne have been unprecedentedly 
bitter, and the Speaker of the House, by rulings apolo- 
gized for by his defenders only upon the ground of 
ill health, has aggravated instead of moderating the 
passions of the combatants. The Speaker in tho 
American House of Representatives is a partisan, 
elected by his party that he may the more effectually 
serve it ; the Speaker of the English House of Com- 
mons is elected by a non-party vote, serves through 
successive administrations, and is supposed to be a 
judicial officer, holding just scales and administrat- 
ing the rules of the House with impartial indifference 
between the contending factions. Speaker Pee] has 
by his rulings evidently produced the impression of 
strong Tory bias. All the amendments proposed to 
the Speech from the Throne have been lost by majori- 
ities approximating two-thirds—the Liberal Unionists 
and the Conservatives voting together as one party. 
Mr. Parnell has indicated his purpose to introduce a 
land bill for the relief of tenants oppressed by exceas- 
ive rents, and the Government has indicated a respect 
for the Irisa party, which could hardly have been ex- 
pected, by consenting to give a special sitting for the 
consideration of his bill before the close of the session. 
Lord Randolph Churchill’s incendiary speeches before 
the election have returned to plague him, for he has 
been held responsible for provoking the Belfast riots, 
and the coat cut for him by his antagonists has fitted 
him so closely that he has several times lost his 
temper in the parliamentary mé/‘es. Mr. Glad- 
stone, having issued his pamphlet, has gone off on a 
vacation. His opponents have taken up the glove 
which he has thrown down. The first pamphlet 
reply isthat of Mr. Goldwin Smith. If we may judge 
from the telegraphic summary of its contents, he 
relies upon abusing the plaintiff's attorney. Mean- 
while the hardships of the crofters in Scotland are 
beginning to give significance, if not emphasis, to 
Mr. Gladstone’s suggestion that the time will come 
when Scotland and Wales as well as Ireland will 
desire some form of home rule. 


Protestant controversialists have never struck so 
severe a blow against the power of the Roman Catholic 


hierarchy as has been struck, first by theextraordinary 
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financial mismanagement of the late Archbishop Pur- 
cell, of Cincinnati, and secondly by the equally extra- 
ordinary mismanagement of both his assignee and his 
successor in office. The money which the confiding 
people reposed in the Archbishop's hands, as oar 
readers know, was diverted to the use of the Church 
by the Archbishop, and the mismanagement of the 
assignee appointed to protect the interests of the 
creditors only involved their interests in more irre- 
trievable ruin. The creditors, aroused toindignation 
by the lozs inflicted upon them, have now by resolu- 
tion demanded that the cathedral, the urchiepiscopal 
residence, and the various churches and schools built 
with their money, shall pay rent to the assignee who 
represents them, which hitherto has not been done. 
They further demand the overthrow of the secular 
power of the priests, and call upon the Irish Catho- 
lics of the United States to emancipate themselves 
from the domination which the Catholic clergy have 
assumed over the worldly affairs of the faithful. 
They declare that neither the Swiss, the French, nor the 
Poles are subject to such control, and that the Irish 
ought not tobe. Their demands that the Catholic 
priests shall be displaced from all secular authority, 
and the people of the Church shall refuse to recog- 
nize their dictation in worldly affairs, if thoroughly 
and radically acceded to, would deprive the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy of all political control, and would 
render it no longer in any sense a political menace. 
How widespread this uprising is likely to be we bave 
no means of judging. But itis certainly a significant 
indication of the effect of free institutions on the 
Irish people. 


GeNERAL News.—The report that the adoption 
of Prohibition has injured the business of Atlanta, 
which we regarded as doubtful, is emphatically 
denied by the friends of Prohibition and by the 
Atlanta ‘‘ Constitution.” curious phenomenon, 
at firat greatly exaggerated, was the remarkable 
flow of water from a ‘ geyser” at Belle Plain, Ia., 
where an artesian well had been sunk. —— Yellow 
fever, or something very much like it, exists at 
Biloxi, Miss. ——Several persons assert that they 
have seen the sea-serpent (or a sea serpent) in the 
Hudson River.——Mr. Andrew Carnegie has offered 
the city of Edinburgh £25,000 for a free library, on 
condition that it adopts a small tax to cover current 
expenses. Mr. F rye declares that the reporters mis- 
represented him in making him speak of the smirch on 
Mr. Blaine’s record. The reporters say they didn’t. —— 
Cholera continues its ravages in Italy.———There has 
been slight rioting in Ielfast. The police are to be 
increased in number.——The Anti-Saloon Repub- 
licans of New York met in convention in Bingham- 
ton on Tuesday.——It is affirmed that Geronimo and 
his band have surrendered again—this time, it is 
hoped, for good.——General Lloyd Aspinwall died in 
New York on September 4.—— Renewed earthquakes 
have been felt in Greece. 


YOICES FROM JAPAN. 


E print in this week's issue of The Uhristian 

Union two letters from Japan, which are 
significant, and to which we call the especial atten- 
tion of such of our readers as are interested in the 
work of foreign missions. They indicate very clearly 
—all the more so because indirectly—the way in which 
Dr. Alden’s new departure in missionary administra- 
tion is viewed by our missionaries, at least by some 
of them. One of these letters comes from native 
pastors in Japan, the other from one of the mission- 
aries in Japan under the commission of the Board. 
They echo the demand eloquently made last fall at the 
meeting of the American Board by another of its 
missionaries. ‘* We need,” he said, ‘‘ to-day, a hun- 
dred missionaries in China ; and we do not care if 
they all come from Andover.” They enforce the call 
which Mr. Neesima, who knows the needs of his 
own Jand and is familiar with our theological ques- 
tions at home, has recently made on the students at 
Andover to carry the Gospel to the waiting and eager 
Japanese. In the foreign field, as in the West, the 
Christian workers are face to face with the problems 
presented by present sin and spiritual death, and too 
much oppressed by these problems to be greatly 
concerned over those of a remote future, the solu- 
tion of which God has reserved to himself. In the 
foreign field, as in the West, the active Christian 
workers do not wish to see the preaching of the Gos- 
pel postponed till doubtful theological questions are 
settled ; and the destiny of those to whom the Gospel 
has never come is certainly to be numbered among 
the doubtful theological questions, ‘‘No man is 


desired here,” says our correspondent, ‘‘ who is so 
filled with such opinions that he will magnify them 
into the chief points of his teaching, and introduce 
controversy and division ; but it seems to many, if 
not to all, of us that if a man is in earnest in preach- 
ing Christ as the one present\way of salvation, his 
views as to the future of thosé who do not hear the 
Gospel in this world are of comparatively little im- 
portance.” 

‘* We trust,” say the native pastors of Japan, with 
great significance—‘‘ we trust that the difficulties 
that beset us, and the dangers that threaten us, will 
rather stimulate you to come io our help, and that 
you will not be turned back from your couree by 
what man may do, when there are such great issues 
at stake.” 

In previous articles we have reported the exact 
facts as seen at home ; let us look at them a moment 
as they appear from the field. 

The doors lopg shut to Christian missions are 
thrown wide open to us in every quarter of the world. 
Christian missions are practicable in most, if not all, 
the Roman Catholic States of Europe, in many hither- 
to impenetrable parts of Africa, in regions formerly 
double-locked against us in China. Ino India the 
Brahmo Somaj movement away from an impersonal 
pantheism toward a personal theism prepares the 
way for Christianity. Ia Japan the Ang'o Saxon 
race of the Orient asks us to send them a knowledge 
of our civilization and our religion; and India, 
China, and Japan, seeking the secret of our civiliza- 
tion, send representatives to America to learn our 
religion and our culture. Thia activity of inquiry 
is accompanied with a corresponding activity of com- 
mercial and intellectual intercourse. Our press and 
our literature follow our trade to ports once un. 
known. There is not one of the countries named in 
which—we cite the fact merely as an illustration— 
The Christian Union has not its subscribers. There 
is probably rarely a mail that our exchanges from 
China, Japan, @us /ndia do not bring us back native 
newspapers Cor ta: ying clippings from the American 
press. The spring has come, the frost is out of the 
earth, the grouud is open, and the very winds of 
heaven and the very birds of the air are busy seed- 
planting. The American Christian churches recognize 
their opportunity, and call for men, men, to preach 
the Gospel to the opened hearts of the heathen. 
The burden of the meeting of the American Board in 
Boston last fall was the need of men to preach and 
women to teach in the fields thrown open tous. Is 
this a time to discourage capable men from entering 
the missionary service and carrying the Gospel to 
pagan peoples? Is it a time to create new doctrinal 
standards and apply new theological tests? Lo! a 
people eager to know the Gospel, and men eager 
to carry it to them : he does indeed assume a grave 
responsibility who stands between the waiting lips 
and the waiting ear, and forbids the message of 
God's love to be spoken, or even refuses to the will- 
ing speaker a hearty prayer and a helping hand. 

Nor can it be said that this new departure which 
the Home Secretary has inaugurated in the admin- 
istration of a Board hitherto wholly catholic has 
been without its effect. The statement of the 
Andover Review that a score of persons are being 
turned away and discouraged for the sake of a 
theological issue is within, not beyond, the boundary 
lines of the exact facts. There are at least three 
Christian evangelical institutions, which have hith- 
erto been relied upon tosend out Ohbristian preachers 
and teachers, whose students have come to a sub- 
stantially unanimous, though wholly informal, con- 
clusion that it is idle to present themselves to the 
Board for appointment so long as such applicants as 
those who have been rejected during the past twelve 
months are turned back from the missionary service. 
During the last four years of Dr. Clark’s administra- 
tion of the Home Office there were commissioned 
seventy-one missionaries—an average of nearly thir- 
teen each year ; during the last four years of Dr. Al- 
den’s administration of the same office there were 
commissioned twenty-eight missionaries—an average 
of seven each year. There was a similar falling off 
in the number of assistant missionaries appointed : 
eighty-one during the last four years of Dr. Clark’s 
administration, sixty one during the last four years 
of Dr. Alden’s administration. The number of 
appointees, moreover, appears to be diminishing. 
In 1885 not a single new missionary or assistant was 
commissioned by the Board. This was the year in 
which Dr. Alden first began the use of the Alden 
Oreed. If it is only a coincidence, it is at least a 


curious one. 
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We do not desire to see the care in the selection of 
missionary appointees lessened. We do not wish vigi- 
lance against error to be relaxed. We do not wish to 
see incompetent men, unworthy men, unsound men, 
sent abroad to represent American Christianity. We 
know that impracticables, cranks, hobbyists, and 
even adventurers sometimes apply to be sent out by 
the missionary organizations. We have more than 
once been called upon to take up the case of rejected 
applicants, and have invariably refused. Since this 
discussion has been evoked we have received similar 
requests, and have declined. In every instance which 
we have cited we have obtained the information by 
our Own solicitation and with some difficulty ; in the 
interest of the churches and of missions, not of the 
candidates. In these cases no question is raised as 
to the general fitness of the applicants : their intel- 
lectual equipment for the work, their entire 
Christian consecration, their general evangelical 
soundness in the faith. One of them is already a 
professor in a Christian college; two others are 
occupying acceptably evangelical pulpits at home; of 
the others we cannot speak from knowledge, but no 
one who knows them doubts their future efficiency in 
Christian work. It is not because they are hobbyists, 
incompetents, or unsound that they have been re- 
jected ; but because they refuse to deny the pos- 
sibility of repentance after death in the case of those 
who have never heard of the Gospel inthislife. It is 
not men eager to propagate a new theology whom we 
wish to see commissioned ; it is men eager to preach 
the love of Christ to a lost world. And such are the 
men whom Dr. Alden’s policy has rejected. The 
rumors which have disturbed the hearts of the mis- 
siopary workers in Japan are, unhappily, true. 

What benefits to missionary service do our con- 
temporaries expect to accomplish by this new rule 
excluding therefrom men who, under former admin- 
istrations, would have been ordained and appointed 
without question‘ Will it prevent the opinion that 
there may be a Gospel probation for those who have 
had no such probation here from crossing the seas 
and coming to the knowledge of the heathen? On 
the contrary, it will add to the circulation of that 
opinion ; nay, it has already done so. It is already 
known in Japan, in China, in India, that this view is 
held as a probable opinion by a considerable portion 
of the Christian Church. It is known that it is taught 
as matter of Scriptural exegesis by some of the most 
notable Biblical scholars of Christendom in Germany, 
Eogland, and America. Will it aid the American 
Board in its work to have it known that young men 
are refused commissions as foreign missionaries for 
accepting an interpretation of the Bible which is 
taught by scholars whose commentaries are on every 
scholar’s shelf? Will it give free course to the 
Gospel in foreign lands, to turn the thoughts of the 
heathen away from the Christ as a present Saviour 
to the discussion of his relation to those who have 
died and are dying without a knowledge of his 
name ‘ And can persistence in a policy which refuses 4 
commission to men to preach abroad who are ordained 
to the Gospel ministry without hesitation at home, 
have any other result ? 

It is sometimes of advantage, in solving a great 
moral question, to transfer it by an antic’pative imag- 
ination from the clouded atmosphere of our earthly 
estate to the penetrating light of God's judgment 
throne. If the Christian churches should adopt the 
policy which Dr. Alden has initiated, and assume the 
grave responsibility of discouraging from the foreign 
missionary service men who are eager for the work, 
but who hold that Christ may find a way to make his 
mercy known hereafter to those who have died with- 
out a knowledge of it here, how will they answer the 
questioning of their Lord in that Great Day? Let us 
transcribe the questions and the answering here. 

Curist. I bade you go into all the world and 
preach the Gospel unto every creature. Why did you 
not obey me? 

Cuurcu. We could not obtain the men. 

Cunrist. There were men eager to go; why were 
they not sent ? 

Cuvren, They did not believe thy Gospel. 

Cunist. Did not believe my Gospel? Did they not 
believe that God so loved the world that he gave bis 
only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish, but should have everlasting life ° 

Cucrcu. Yes! They believed that. But they also 
believed that there was such a wideness in that love 
that it might perhaps find a way to reveal iteelf after 
death to those to whom we failed to make it known 
before. Therefore we would not send them to tell 
the heathen of thy love. 
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Can we give that answer to an accusing Christ 
then’ Oan we give it to an accusing conscience 
now 


FREE SCHOOLS ON THE CONTINENT. 


R. MATTHEW ARNOLD has made his report 
to the English Government upon the schools 
of the Continent. The part of this report which 
concerns free schools is of more than ordinary inter- 
est. The institution of free schools is not one which 
Mr. Arnold is especially disposed to favor. It has 
always commended itself to the ‘‘lower middle 
classes.” Those who deem themselves the children 
of sweetness and light have preferred the high-priced 
seclusion of the pay schools. Mr. Arnold believes 
that education is more apt to be appreciated when it 
is paid for. He says that for educational reasons 
the system of fee schools is preferable, but for politi- 
cal reasons the system of free schools, since it prevents 
the popular discontent which attends pay schools 
when they are made compulsory. The proposition 
that education will not be appreciated if it is free is 
repeated so often by the upper classes in England 
that even Matthew Arnold accepts it as an axiom. 
So far is it from being an axiom, that its very oppo- 
site is often true. A friend of the writer’s once 
remarked that he did not enjoy luxuries which 
‘*tasted too strongly of silver.” The poorer classes 
do not enjoy education when it tastes too strongly of 
copper. Where the people hate the school system 
they are certain not to appreciate its worth. 

But what is especially interesting in this report is, 
not its philosophy, but the facts which it reports. 
Many very intelligent readers will be surprised to find, 
in reference to the ‘‘ free school system of Germany,” 
that there is none. The Prussian law prescribes 
free education, but ‘‘it is only in Berlin and a few 
other favored districts that the local authorities can 
afford to keep the law.” Here, as elsewhere, we find 
that Bismarck’s theories in reference to helping the 
poorer classes are very advanced, but that he fails to 
put his theories into practice. The military system 
and the public schools cannot both be supported, and 
he is unwilling to sacrifice the former for the latter. 

In France free schools, at least frea primary 
schools, are universal. This is one of the results of 
the Republic. The payment of fees was abolished by 
M. Ferry’s great education act of 1881. The motive 
of this act is stated by Mr. Arnold as follows: ‘‘ If 
the creators of this great gratuitous system are 
asked what moved them to establish it, they will 
reply, with entire frankness, /’idée démocratique—the 
democratic idea. In a democratic society, they will 
say, the distinction between the school child who can 
afford to pay fees for his schooling and who pays 
them, and the school child who cannot and does not, 
is wounding and improper.” Still another reason 
for the new law was the republican hatred of the 
clericals. This party had made use of the convent- 
ual schools in order to teach anti republican ideas. 
One instance, given by the ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette,” will 
serve as an illustration : 

‘*We have before us at this moment a little ‘ object of 
devotion ’—one of the cards which were distributed to the 
pupils in conventual schools. It represents the Virgin 
interceding with Christ, who is about to inflict summary 
vengeance upon France. He holds in his hand a pair of 
scales, one side of which is heavily weighted down by ‘ 1789, 
1830, 1848, and 1871,’ while on his knee he has a book opened 
at the page ‘ La R‘publique ;’ but the Virgin (as the keyjat 
the back of the card explains) reminds the Saviour that there 
are other pages in the history of France, pages which tell of 
the monarchy and the great deeds which God wrought 
through it.’’ 

In order to empty these church schools the secular 
schools were declared free. The education in these 
secular schools is secular to a degree unknown in 
America. Mr. Arnold tells how, one day, he heard a 
teacher asking a pupil, ‘‘To whom do you owe all 
that you are enjoying here: this fine school-room, 
these pictures, this splendid city—all that gives secur- 
ity, comfort, and pleasure to your life—who gives it 
all to you?” The answer, instead of being ‘‘ God,” 
as the schools in England or America would have 
taught, was, ‘‘ Our country : it is our benefactor.” 

In the city of Paris the schools are, in one respect, 
even freer than ourown. All school children have 
their school books and materials farnished them free 
of cost, and it is the rule of the municipality that to 
children very poor free dinners shall be given. Of 
course these ‘‘dinners” are extremely simple, yet 
they are apparently the same as those sold for ten 
centimes (two cents) to the children less needy. This 
system is characterized in England as ‘‘the thin end 


of avery thick socialistic wedge ;” but it is, at all 


events, only justice. The ordinary workingman in 
Paris pays from fifteen to twenty per cent. of his 
wages in the form of taxes, and the system of free 
books and free dinners simply gives back to hima 
small part of the unjust taxes which he pays. 

It is in Switzerland that the system of education is 
the most like our own. As Mr. Arnold says, it has 
been established, not by the rulers for the benefit of 
the lower classes, but by the community at large for 
its own benefit. Mr. Arnold notes with surprise that 
a rich man iu Zurich, the greatest employer of labor 
in Switzerland, told him that he sent his children, 
both girls and boys, to the popular school. The re- 
sult of this democratic custom has been, not at all the 
lowering of the upper classes, but the elevation of 
the lower. In Switzerland, as in America, free edu- 
cation is not confined to the elementary schools. 
Unlike America, the education in Switzerland is 
compulsory. Possibly in this respect America will 
imitate Switzerland. The phrase ‘‘ personal liberty ” 
no longer controls the thinking and voting of our 
workingmen. They are willing to give up personal 
liberty when their doing so will result in the elevation 
of their class. The thinkers among them desire for 
their fellow-workmen, not ‘‘ larger personal liberty,” 
but ‘‘ education and organization.” 

When one observes how, years ago, the republics 
of Switzerland and America adopted the system of 
education which has only recently been accepted by 
France, and is popular only with the poorer classes 
in England, he cannot help thinking how often it is 
true in political matters that the people are wiser than 
their rulers. 


THE PRAYER-MEETING FETICH. 


E hear a great deal in these days about fe- 
tiches of one kind and another. There is 
the educational fetich, which by one school of edu- 
cators is thought to be the dead languages, and bv 
another the sciences. There is the political fetich, 
which some say is the Constitution and others the 
doctrine of States’ rights. If those versed in house- 
hold art are to be believed, there is even a fetich in 
the parlor ; and the cookery reformers tell us, as they 
point to the frying-pan, that it is not wanting in the 
kitchen. It is not strange, then, if, by close exami- 
nation, weshould find one even in the prayer-meet- 
ing. If we could contribute anything to the removal 
of this fetich from his high place of worship and 
honor, we should rejoice exceedingly. The name of 
this particular prayer meet.ng fetich is ‘* edification.” 
It has been set up in the chief seat of the prayer- 
meeting synagogue, 7. e., the vestry, and has been 
worshiped with the utmost servility for scores of 
years. It is time that it should be deposed. The 
minister who usually leads the meeting has oceupied 
from twenty to forty minutes in opening the subject, 
justified by the generally accepted opinion that he 
couid s;eak to the “ edification” of the assembled 
prayer-meeting goers. The elderly deacons have 
then, after a sufficient and decorous pause, ‘‘ taken 
vp” the meeting, and ‘‘ occupied the time” to the 
extent of ten or fifteen minutes apiece, because they 
could speak or pray to ‘‘edification.” If it should 
so happen that any time were left after the minister 
and deacons had “ edified” the assembly, then, by 
some tacit understanding, the next most edifying 
brother was supposed to ‘‘ carry on ” the meeting. 

If any young brother were urged to participate, he 
finds a very convenient excuse in the fact that he is 
inexperienced, and cannot speak to the edification of 
the assembly. If any timid brother has been a little 
troubled in his conscience because his voice was so 
seldom heard in the house of prayer, he could 
easily salve his conscience by the thought that 
he could not speak to edification. The women 
have been restrained in part by Paul’s com- 
mand, uttered eighteen hundred years before 
the days of modern prayer- meetings, to their rude, 
half-Christianized sisters of Corinth, but still more 
have they kept silence in the churches because they 
were supposed, through lack of experience, to be 
unable to speak to edification. So the prayer-meeting 
has languished, the front seats were long ago 
deserted, and in many churches even the favorite 
back seats show signs of losing their attractiveness. 
The boys and girls, especially, are too often con- 
spicuous by their absence, and, as the years go by, 
the minister and the deacons and two or three of the 
gifted ones have the meeting more and more in their 
own hands, until we fear they will soon have, not only 
the conduct of the prayer-meeting, but the audience- 
room itself, all to themselves. What is the cause? 


This same old fetich, ‘‘ Edification.” What is the 
remedy? Depose him, let the edifiers restrain them- 
selves to a quarter of their present limit of time, 
bring forward the timid and bashful ones who can- 
not possibly edify any one with a fine speech or long 
speech, encourage the young men and women, and 
even the boysand girls, to give their simple testimony 
of love to the Master. Let it be the understood 
thing that in the family sitting room gathering of 
the church, the sisters and mothers, the most 
spiritually minded part of any church, shall not be 
expected to keep silence; have many verses of 
Scripture and brief hymns and poems repeated by 
thore who can do no more; and very soon not only 
will the back seats be filled up, but the dreaded front 
seats will lose their terrors. 

If this is done, all will be more truly edified, and 
even the ‘‘edifiers” themselves will acknowledge 
that the change is for the better. In some churches 
a weekly lecture is substituted for the weekly prayer- 
meeting—always an unfortunate change if the spirit- 
ual life of the church is to be maintained, but such 
a change is a natural outgrowth of the ‘‘ edification”’ 
idea. It is natural to suppose, if a good speech is 
the principal thing about a prayer-meeting, that the 
minister, who can devote days to its preparation, will 
be more edifying than the tired layman, who hastens 
to the prayer room weary with work in the store or 
on the farm. So why should he not fill up the hour’ 
But the fact is, the chief end of a prayer meeting is 
not a good speech or an eloquent prayer ; and just 
so far as the pernicious idea prevails that eloquence 
or glibness of utterance is requisite will the prayer- 
meeting lose its power. 

People do go to the prayer-meeting to be edified, to 
be sure, but not to be edified intellectually, but to 
be refreshed spiritually ; and for this purpose the 
stammering, broken utterance of the new recruit, 
or the simple expression of allegiance from the 
young convert, is often worth ten times more than 
the polished periods of the old campaigner, however 
weighty his advice and exhortation may be. More 
prayer-meetings have been killed by eloquence than 
by all other causes put together. If people desire an 
eloquent speech they do not go to a prayer meeting 
for it. They go to the lecture hall, or they visit the 
court-room, or they wait until Sunday comes, and go 
to church to hear the finished discourse. They go 
to the prayer-meeting because they are heart hungry, 
not because they are brain-hungry. 

When a church is quickened by the Spirit of God, 
and the revival influence is felt, there is no room 
then in the meetings for mere eloquence. If much 
time is taken by any one, however good his re- 
marks may be, all feel that the time is being wasted, 
for at such a time all understand that twenty-two 
minute addresses are twenty times as good as two 
twenty-minute addresses. 

The spirit that prevails in a church in a time of 
awakening is the spirit which should prevail at a!] 
times, and the demands that are then made upon the 
prayer-meeting are the highest and best. It is very 
significant that at such a time a church asks to be 
edified, not by eloquence or by lengthy prayers, 
but by the shortest and simplest expressions of expe- 
rience or of renewed consecration to Christ. Espe- 
cially in a young people’s meeting has this prayer- 
meeting fetich no room. There are plenty of places 
where the young Christian can receive religious in- 
struction—in the Sunday-school, the pastor's class, 
the charch service. He should go to his prayer- 
meeting not so much for brain knowledge as for 
heart knowledge, and the humblest Christian can 
contribute to that as well as the most experienced. 
The boy or girl Christian, who, from timidity, can 
hardly put half a dozen words together, has an appro- 

riate place here, as well as the one who never lacks 
or words. 

The regular church prayer-meeting can stand a 
good deal in the way of false standards and thoaories 
(we wonder sometimes at its vitality), but if this 
intellectual edification fetich is set up in the young 
people’s prayer-meeting, it will soon rob it of all 
spiritual power. The sooner it is deposed the better. 


Rates TO AMERICAN BOARD MEETING.—As 
some new and more favorable railroad arrangements have 
been made for those attending the meeting of the American 
Board at Des Moines and of the Nationa! Council at Chi- 
cago, either or both, the statement made last week is 
revised as follows: 

I, Persons desiring to secure reduced rates must in all 
cases procure a certificate, as below, of their intention to 
attend the meetings in whose interest the reduction is made, 


| II, Reductions are as follows ; 
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1. From Chicago to Des Moines and return, one fare, 
$10 23 for round trip. Limit of purchase, October 1 to Oc- 
tober 6. Good for return till October 12. For certificate, 
send or apply in person tothe Rey. 8. J. Humphrey, D.D., 
151 Washington Street, Chicago. 

2. From all points west of Buffalo and Pittsburg and 
east of Chicago, buy limited ticket t» Chicago or Des 
Moines. Limit for return at one-third fare, October 2s. 
Get certificate at the ticket-office where you buy. 

3. From all points east of Boffalo and Pittsburg, buy 
limited ticket to Chicago or Des Moines. Limit for return 
at one-third fare, October 28. Get certificate of Langdon 8. 
Ward, Feq., Congregational House, Boston, or the Rev. 
William Kincaid, 39 Bible House, New York. 

4. In these last two cases certificates must be counter- 
aligned by railroad secretary of the meeting at Des Moines, 
or at Chicago, as the case may be. 

5. Reduced rates will probably be secured from other 
points, west of Chicago, to Des Moines. Of this a notice 
will be given later. 

6 Reduced botel rates at Chicago for those attending 
these meetings can be had by applying to the Rev. F. A. 
Noble, D.D., 534 Washington Boulevard, Chicago, or the 
Rev. 8 J. Humphrey, D.D , 151 Washington Street, Chicago. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


REQUENT inquiries come to me concerning the 
prerent condition of ‘‘ Christian Science” or ‘‘ Mind 
Cure.” Evidently the ‘‘ boom,’ the epidemic charac 
teristics of the movement, have subsided. I know of 
miny failures, cases of those who felt to be healed for a 
time, were jubilant, confident that permanent relief had 
come, but who bave gone back to their old doctors and 
to medicine, the spell having passed away. Yet there ts 
vitality In the movement still. It seems to be freeing 
itself from some of {ts early crudities, monstrosities, and 
nonsense. A new organization was formed last January, 
‘‘ The Mental Science and Christian Healing Associa- 
tion,” which commenced the publication of a monthly 
magazine in August, entitled ‘‘ Mental Healing.” This 
Association seems intended to sift the ‘‘Sclence” from 
the pecullarities of Mrs Eddy, especially her theological 
notions. The periodical is much less pretentious than 
the issue of Mrs. Eddy, holding that while they ‘‘ have 
as yet no science of mind,” they are seeking one, and 
belleve and hold that there are scientific princ! ples 
and truths underlying our method of cure, and that 
they will be recognized and known some day.” The 
basic thought of this branch of the ‘‘ Science’ {s: ‘ All 
ia God .” ** There is no matter.” There is nothing new 
in this. The fascination of the thought fs in the specious 
attempt to spiritualize everythivg, to bring an ¢fllux of 
the Divine Spirit into people, as a “‘ universal healing 
principle, a mighty spiritual force, omnipotent and 
omnipresent” To be healed one needs to ** understand 
the divine life.” ‘‘ The attributes of God are latent In 
our spiritual selves, and can be understood and used in 
a great degree.” ‘‘ Why do we not cultivate the latent 
powers in our own minds? why do we walt to become 
spirits ?” There are elements of truth here, but they 
are not held in consistency with other elements of truth. 
I have not met with anything in the literature of this 
‘* mental healing” that is not out of polse, as of neceasity 
it must be on the hypothesis of the non existence of 
matter. If any one who is carried away with the spe- 
cious philosophizing of the pretended scientists will 
turn to the chapter on ‘‘ expectant attention” in Profes- 
sor W. B Carpenter’s ‘ Principles of Human Physi 
ology.” published some forty years ago, he will find a 
scientific explanation of the phenomena which now 
dazzle so many minds. I find nothing that approaches 
this chapter by Dr. Carpenter in the current literature 
of “ mental healing.” It is not well to be carried cap- 
tive by flash ideas. Whatever of truth there is in this 
method will be evolved slowly. Boston has quieted 
down. The‘ craze” has gone. Other places will do 
well to profit by our experiment, and not have a 
‘‘oraze.” Patient thought is the great solvent. 


Things will get strangely upside down even in the 
‘Congregational House” Some time ago the U In 
House, by some inexp|icable magic, disappeared from the 
sign on the front of the building, leaving peopie curt- 
ously inquiring for months, ‘‘ What is the Congrega- 
tional Hose ?” Whether it were an article to wear or a 
fire extinguisher the most inquisiilve could not ascertain. 
Recently the magic has entered the first word of the 
name and turned the first G In ‘‘ Congregstional” up- 
side down, leaving it hanging by the lower tip, and 
‘right about face." The word becomes thus divided. 
There ia palpable schism. Whether it is in the interests 
of Old or New Theology no one assumes to know. The 
passer by reads on the front of the plain building, ‘' Re- 
gational House.” Whether there is derivative signifi- 
cance in dropping the letter G, eo that instead of grez, a 
herd, the derivation is now rez, giving the Regational a 
regal force, as distinctive ¢z cathedra, is not disclosed. 
There must be some occult theological force at work 
- somewhere. I incline to think it should be charged upon 
those naughty men up at Andover, It certainly is as 


logical an inference as some other things that have been 
inferred. Indeed, from some things I have heard from 
severa: gentlemen, I *‘ understand ” that the recent earth 
quakes are the necessary sequence of the Andover pro- 
feseors’ determination to carry thelr New Departure 
into every nook and corner of the universe. If they are 
allowed to go on there must soon follow the crash of 
the cosmos. But the question how to suppress them {fs 
a perplexing one. Perhaps they will have to be sent on 
a future theological probation. 


Monday in Boston was labor’s gala day. The Knights 
of Labor some time since announced {ft as a holiday, and 
Mayor ©’ Brien addressed a suggestion to employers that, 
so far as practicable, {t might be well for them to give 
their employees an outing. The shoe establishments 
generally let the men off, and a procession representing 
nearly all the traries was formed, which required three 
quarters of an hour to pass a given point while steadily 
on the move. Many bands were employed, and many 
curlous banners and devices with appropriate mottoes 
were borne aloft. The brawny arms and staiwart 
forms of the tollers marched, not like soldiers, but 
like men conscious of their strength. The sidewalks 
were thronged by curfous lookers-on and by sym- 
pathizers, while balconies and windows were utilized as 
places to watch the moving throng, and perfect good 
order and decorum prevalled throughout. The mottoes 
made prominent the idea of elght hours for a day's 
labor. Some of the devices made {ft plain that the labor 
brigade has an eye on the main chance ifn politics. 
The immense throngs went, so far as there was pos- 
sible boat conveyances, to Downer’s Landing, for a 
picnic, more or less of roughness of course manifesting 
itself. ‘' How will these men vote?” was a queation 
often asked by the onlookers. It {is certain that they 
have no party proclivities, but mean to support the nom- 
inees that they belleve wil! best represent labor, and rep- 
resent it so as to secure emphatic labor legislation. 

{t is the intention to unite their forces in the fall can- 
vass. How successful they will be fa an open question. 
I think large numbers of laborers have not joined the 
organizations, and will not, and look upon them with 
secret distrust, but do not antagonize them in open hos. 
tillty. The demonstration Monday had fn {t many ele. 
ments of success. 


The Rev C F. Thwing, of Cambridge, will no doubt 
resign the pastorate of the church In Cambridge Friday 
evening of this week, and accept his call to the Plym- 
outh Congregational Church in Minneapolis. His peo 
ple will regret to have him close his very successful 
pastorate Cambridg.. -—-Last Sunday Willlam Hayes 
Leavell, of Brighton, sent his letter of resignation, ac- 
cording to previous announcement, to make way for 
the formation of a new church at Alliston, to take effect 
October 17, at the completion of the fourth year of his 
pastorate. OnSERVER. 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. |} 


HE Anti Saloon Convention of City Republicans, 

to which allusion was made last week, met Sep- 
tember 2, and appointed delegates to the Nationa) Antt- 
Saloon Convention to be held here September 16. Reso 
lutions were passed deprecating the saloon power, and 
urging Kepublicans to pledge themselves to use all 
possible means to promote temperance, elther by pro 
hibition, or local option, or high license. Equally out- 
spoken against the /{quor interest are the Republicans 
of Indiana, one of the planks of the platform adopted 
in convention Thursday reading as follows : 

** The attempted domination by the liquor league of polit- 
ical parties and legislation is a menace to free institutions 
which must be met and defeated. As the traffic in intox!- 
cating liqnors has always been under legislative restraint, 
and believing firmly in the principle of the rule of the 
majority, we favor the passage of a law which will submit 
the question to the people of each ward, township, or county 
in the State, whether the traffic in intoxicating liquors shall 
be allowed therein, and a reasonable taxation of the same 
in localities where permitted.”’ 

This resolution was received with great applause, and 
is a step toward tbe high moral ground which the party 
must take If it is to be a permanent power In the nation. 
Even the “‘ Tribune,” this morning, in commenting on 
the action of the Republican party at Springfield, eays 
plainly that the liquor question must be faced boldly, 
and the party pledged to temperance measures. This 
does not mean prohibition, but local optlon—which 
sometimes amounts to prohibitlon—a stringent dram- 
shop act, and high license. 


The Inter-State Exposition, which opened brilliantly 
Wednesday evening, presents a larger and better display 
than ever. Al!) the space in the vast building has been 
taken, and it fs sald that the value of some of the ex 
hibits is $150,000. The choice of pictures for the art 
department has this year been intrusted to Mr. Beard, 
of New York. About four hundred pictures have been | 


accepted. These have been arranged with great skill. 
Chicago artists have not recefved much recognition, 
probably because they did not care to exhibit their best 
work. 


The Presbyterian Theological Seminary opened Thurs- 
day afternoon with a lecture by Professor Curtis on 
‘** The Minister, the Interpreter of God’s Word.” The 
attendance of students {s larger than ever before, and 
the Seminary is better than ever equipped for work. In 
buildings, beautifying of lands, etc , nearly half a mill 
fon dollars has been expended witnin a few years. The 
larger part of this money has come from Mr. 
McCormick, or his estate, and it is therefore fitting that 
the Seminary should be known by his name. 


The lightuing on Sunday morning did considerable 
damage in or around the city. It struck the Immanuel 
Baptiet Church a little while before the hour for public 
service, making a hole in the ceiling over the gallery, 
and thoroughly frightening the Sunday-school, which 
was then in session. Fortunately, no one was in the 
gallery at the time, and so no one was injured. As was 
stated last week, the lightning also struck the powder 
magazine of Ran! & Lafiin, but, strange to say, 10,009 
pounds of dynamite stored in it, or near by, were not 
exploded. Great damage, however, was done ; two per- 
sons were killed outright, another has died since, and 
several others were seriously wounded. The magazine 
was in the town of Lake, at the intersection of Forty- 
seventh Street and Archer Avenue, seven or elght miles 
from the beart of the city, and in an unsettled region. 
The authorities of the town have voted to require the 
removal of the magazine from their territory within 
thirty days. The noise of the explosion was like a 
severe clap of thunder ; the jar was felt in every part of 
the city, and in some Instances the pla‘e glass windows 
of the great stores were shattered. The chief damage, 
however, was in the destruction of the smal] houses which 
had sprung up around the magazine, and which the 
owners can {!! afford to lose. 


The pastors of most of our churches wil! be in their 
pulpits Sunday. Some were home last week. Dr. 
Noble preached at the Union Park Church last Sunday 
morning, and President Seelye, of Amherst College, in 
the evening. Dr. Scudder is still absent. He will not 
return til) October. He has spent his vacation at Shol- 
ter Island, and with great advantage to his health. Dr. 
Lawrence, of the Second Baptist Church, was present 
at his prayor-meeting this week, and has already an 
nounced his plans for aggressive work during the year. 
This is one of the largest Baptist churches in the coun- 
try, and one of the best. Ministers’ meetings will be 
resumed Monday, and church news will hereafter be 
more abundant. 


The letter from Fischer, one of the convicted Anarch- 
ists, published in Herr Most’s paper, shows that In 
spirit he and his associates are still untamed. Their 
sympathizers begin to multiply. The jurors who 
brought in the verdict against them are recelving threat 
ening letters, and at some public meetings rather bold 
language has been used. The motion for appeal to the 
Supreme Court will soon be argued, with what results we 
are anxious to know. There {is considerable doubt, in the 
minds of those well qualified to judge, whether the case 
will reach the Supreme Court. The chief plea which 
the Anarchists themselves make in thelr own behalf fs 
that they were tried and convicted by the newspapers, 
that the sentiment thus created was felt by the jury, who 
were thereby {ncompetent to judge of evidence, The truth 
is, the papers simply gave verbatim reports of the ert- 
dence and of the speeches of the lawyers and the judge. 


The friends of General and Mrs Logan have decided 
to give them a reception at the Grand Pacific this even- 
ing, on their return from the Pacific Coast. The recep- 
tion will be quite informal, and on this account all the 
more interesting. 


The cornerstone of the Scoville Institute at Oak 
Park will be laid this afternoon, Dr. Roy, Bishop 
Fallows, and others taking part. The Institute has 
been founded by James W. Scoville, Esq., at a cost, for 
buildings and endowment, of not less than $100 000. 
The purpose of the institution is stated in the articles 
of incorporation as follows : 

‘ The object of this association shal! be to encourage 
and promote fntellectual, moral, and physical culture by 
any and all appropriate means and agentes, and par- 
ticularly to establish and maintain a library and reading- 
room in the village of Oak Park, and collect and provide 
for the same books, periodicals, and other means for the 
advancement of knowledge, to which all persons com- 
plying with the by-laws, rules, and regulations adopted 
by the Board may freely resort ; also to establish tn said 
village of Oak Park a hall for the purpose of public 
lectures and other entertainments, and a gymnasium for 
physical exercise and training, and from time to time 
to provide such other means for the cultivation of 
science, literature, and the fine arts as may be deemed 
expedient by the Board of Trustees,” 
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The care of the Institute {s in the hands of Trustees, 
who will spare no pains to see that the wishes of the 
donor, who fs still living, are carried out. The building 
will be speedily completed, and the Institute opened 
within a year. 

September 4. 


THE AMERICAN BOARD. 


ITS NEXT MEETING. 


UCH anxiety is exprersed with respect to the next 

meeting of the American Board. A fear is felt that 
the popular impression will be neither as strong nor as 
salutary as is destrable, that the usual and needed impulse 
will not be given the good cause. The fear grows out 
of a notion about the meeting. It is for impression. 
Great numbers are gathered to be aroused, inflamed. 
Arrangements are for this. Managers of the annual 
meetings of the Board know how todoit. None are 
abler. There are no more enthusiastic meetings than 
our great foreign missionary meetings. They are well 
managed, do good, are meetings that ought to be. 

But the American Board is a corporation, holding 
property, expending half a million dollars a year, with 
educational] institutions on its hands, creating literatures, 
laws, civilizations, religion. Its annual meeting is for 
something besides enthusiasm. It is a business meeting, 
as important as any in the Republic. Bustness should 
bein thefront. Pains shou!d be taken to get it there and 
keep it there. 

First. The corporation should be together. Members 
should meet and know each other. This should be made, 
not possible, but inevitable. It is not enough to reserve 
seats on a platform or elsewhere which wil! certainly be 
filled by non-corporate persons. There should be a 
separate meeting for the corporation ; many, {f needed. 
Let eloquence have sway in the great assembly, but let 
there be some place for deliberation, conference, intelll- 
gent action, the responsible actors being where they can 
act. 

Corporate members go to meetings of the Board, 
never vote, never get near enough to the management 
to know what is going on. A change demanded in our 
missionary meetings is better provision for the corpora 
tion, that those composing it and having responsibil- 
ity may have a chance to confer and consult respecting 
interests supposed to be in their care. 

Second. Another change is, some means of putting 
necessary information into the hands of the corporation 
before the meeting. Corporators should come to it 
knowing beforehand what is to come up, and with con- 
sidered ideas. What is the factnow? Corporate mem- 
bers come toa meeting, may not be able to get near 
platform, table, Secretary. If not thus troubled, they 
know nothing in detail of matters till brought up and 
action is demanded on them. 

The next meeting of the American Board {s certain to 
be interesting. AJ] must wish it useful. The exciting 
question {is one that must be fairly and patiently treated. 
There must be noil]-will, no heat. There must be no 
attempt to prevent the fullest investigation and freest 
utterance. What is needed Is light, and al] that can be 
had must be had. 

The emergence of a difficult problem suggests a change 
in the method of the meeting. Let there be the large 
assemblies, the earnest, eloquent appeal ; let the women 
have their meetings, the children theirs; and let the 
mea charged with the care of the interests of the Board 
come together, see each other, and talk over and decide 
upon courses of action. 

I am not partial to the constitution of the Board. It 
seems to have answered well, and may still. The cor- 
poration is pot an order of dignity ; it is an election for 
service. The men in it are fairminded, ready to take 
responsibility, to actin grave matters, to be as wise as 
they can. It is but just that a body weighted with 
responsibilities as heavily as the corporation of the Amer- 
ican Board should meet by itself, take time, and have 
full means for discharging its duties. It is not good 
policy to devote the annual meeting to getting up new 
missionary enthusiasm, nor to subordinate the corpora- 
tion to the audience. I think more prominence to bus!- 
ness, more prominence to the business agency of the 
Board, the corporation, at its great meetings, will 
infuse power and vigor into them, and invest them with 
new claims upon men who do business on sea and land. 

J. L, JENKINS, 


PITTSFIELD, Mass. 


THE MISSIONARY OUTLOOK IN JAPAN. 


LL indications point to the probability that the 

next ten years will be a decisive time in the relig- 

ious history of Japan. The time of preparation for 
work and of opening of the work fs drawing to a close, 
and within a few years decisive results may be looked 
for. The great question is what these results shall be. 
Not only are the Protestant missionaries at work in this 
empire, but the Roman Catholics and the Greek Church 
Christians are also zealously carrying on work. Espe- 
cially are the former sending their agents in all direc- 


tions, and doing their utmost to propagate their faith. 
There is, then, need—imperative need—that the work 
of Protestant churches be carried on with the utmost 
vigor. To some it may seem that Japan fs not an in- 
viting field for young men from America or England, 
because the work {s so rapidly advancing ; that is, some 
may fear that the work of forelgners will not be long 
needed, and that, after several years spent in prepara- 
tion, they will find their services soon dispensed with. 
This is, however, a mistake; there will be need of all 
good men that can be obtalned for many years to come. 
The work is so much beyond the capacity of all the 
Japanese workers whom the churches here can produce 
that there is need of many foreigners, and there is much 
work which the forelgners can do better than the Japan- 
ese, just as there is much which the latter can do better 
than the former. It is, however, true that {it is important 
to get reinforcements as soon as possible. A man com- 
ing within the next two years may be twice as useful as 
one coming five years later. Promising openings in 
important centers are to be found fn all directions, which 
should be occupied at once, and which, if not soon 
occupied, may be so strongly held by Romanisem us to 
make work there very difficult in the future. 

Atsuch atime as this, when there is pressing and 
urgent need of every man who {s qualified for the work, 
a grave responsibility will rest upon any who hears a 
call to enter into this work and neglects it, and a still 
greater responsibility upon those who discourage or hin 
der capable men from coming here. It is with very great 
regret that missionaries and English-speaking pastors in 
Japan have heard rumors that some men eager for the 
work have been hindered from coming on account of 
their opinions as to the possibility of a future probation 
for those who have not heard of Christ in this life. No 
man is desired here who is so filled with such opinions 
that he will magnify them into the chief pointa of his 
teaching, and introduce controversy and division ; but 
it seems to many, if not all, of us that if a man is in 
earnest in preaching Christ as the one present way of 
salvation, his views as to the future of those who do 
not hear the Gospel in this world are of comparatively 
little importance. To say that a man who is zealous to 
preach Christ, and {s fitted for the work, shall not do so 
because of these speculations seems to us to have some- 
what of the appearance of magnifying our doctrines 
above the salvation of men. It is reported that the re- 
inforcements to whose coming this fall or next year we 
were eagerly looking forward will be smaller than we 
were hoping. It is greatly to be regretted if this is because 
capable men are excluded from the ranks of missionary 
workers for holding Andover views. It is not desired 
by any of us that a missionary soclety should appear as 
the approver of any new theology; what we wish is 
that these questions might not be raised, and that discus- 
sions and differences on these points might not be mixed 
with missionary work. If we agree In recognizing it as 
our duty to preach Christ to the Japanese, in God’s 
pame Jet us unitein doing it. If any think there 
danger that the sending of Andover men to Japan will 
encourage the Japanese churches in recelving Andover 
theology, it should be well considered that the exclusion 
of such men will speedily become known to the edu- 
cated Japanese pastors and Christians, and that such 
narrowness—as they will surely regard it—will do far 
more to discredit conservative teachers and teachings 
than the preaching of the most ultra Andover men 
could do. It is impossible to keep out the ‘‘ new theol- 
ogy” from Japan by keeping out new theologians. The 
suspicion that any such attempt is being made will only 
stimulate the English-speaking young men to read all 
the more eagerly books and papers which set forth 
*‘ progressive orthodoxy,” and will lessen or destroy 
their respect for a society which adopts what seems to 
them so narrow a course. 

The writer is not a believer in what is known as the 
New Theology, but he ardently desires the rapid exten- 
sion of Christianity in Japan, and, belleving that there 
is urgent need of every earnest and capable preacher of 
the Gospel at once, he will gladly welcome any such to 
this land. Dwicant W. LEARNED. 

Kioto, Japan. 


CONCERNING MORMONISM. 
IV.—EDUCATION. 


Vi our party were at Salt Lake City all the 
schools were closed. Of course I saw nothing 


of Mormor schools and of others now in operation. 
Nearly all my information as to Mormon schovuls came 
from Gentile sources. I belfeve that it was entirely 
trustworthy ; but in this article I do not testify to the 
things which I have seen, but only to those which I have 
heard. 

As the Mormon hierarchy controls absolutely the elec- 
tlons, of course it controls the school elections, and has 
shaped the school system to its will. Doubtless that 
result has been modified somewhat, perhaps very con- 
siderably, by the general American atmosphere, from the 
effect of which not even the Mormon Church can be 


wholly free. The school system is, in form at least, an 
American system. That fe, the people are taxed for 
public schools ; though I belleve that they are not abso- 
lutely free schools. Certainly they are not dissoctated 
from ecclesiastical influence or even ecclesiastical con- 
trol. The Mormon Church, in determining the elections, 
determines also the personnel of the School Boards and 
of the teachers. In the country districts the same bulld- 
ipg serves the purposes of both schoolhouse and Mor- 
mon meeting-house. Mormon religious meetings are 
held in the school hours ; though perhaps not more than 
Puritan meetings were held, and in some districts are 
still held, in New England schoolhouses. No systematic 
reports, I was assured, are rendered by the authorities of 
schoo! receipts and school expenditures, so that no Gen- 
tile can tell how the school taxes are expended, at least 
in any detafl. The text books formerly were, and {n the 
country districts still are, antiquated and unworthy of 
the age. I did not learn that any of them were tinged 
with Mormonism, as the text books in the Roman 
Catholic parochial schools are with Romanism. Cate- 
chetical instruction is sometimes, perhaps frequently, 
afforded by the public school teachers in the public 
school houses, but, so far as I could learn, notin the 
regular echool hours ; nor {s attendance on such instruc- 
tion compulsory. The great fact is, however, that the 
instruction {s poor, the standards low, the teachers in. 
competent. No hierarchy has ever furnished popular 
education to compare with that furnished by the Siate. 
In a passage of great power, Victor Hugo declarcs that 
what the Church of Rome destres {s, not the right to edv 

catethe children, but the right to leave them uneducated ; 
and he points to Italy, Spain, and Rome in attestation 
of his declaration. Certatnly the parochial schools of 
Spain are not comparable to the State schools of Ger. 
many ; nor the parochial schools of France under the 
old régime to the State schools of France under the Re- 
public. History and fiction both bear witness to the low 
condition of the former. In England a limited observa 

tion sufficed to satisfy me that the echools maintainet 
by the Church of England rarely compare in order, 
educational standards, and general efficiency with the 
School Board schools. In our own country any person 
can make the comparison for himself by visiting the 
two—the parochial and the free echool—in the same 
aistrict. In Poughkeepsie, N. Y., there were formerly 
two It{oman Catholic parochial schools. One has become 
attached to the State system. It is still held in bulldings 
belonging to the Church, attended mostly by [t>man 
Catholic pupils and taught wholly by R»man Catholic 
teachers, but under the control of the Schoo! Board ; and 
those familiar with the two inform me that not only is 
there no comparison between them, but that the parochi. 
al school has been compelled to borrow the text-books 
and imitate the methods of its secularized rival in order 
to preserve its existence. The Mormon schools are ap- 
parently no exception to this universa) rule. No {nstitu- 
tion can serve two masters. The end of a parochial 
school is not education, but the church. It teaches its 
pupils, not to think, but to believe and to obey. 

It is but fatr to add that Mormon authorities insist 
that school statistics show that the proportion of {li{teracy 
in Utah is no greater than in many non-Mormon com- 
munities, and is less than insome. But It is also fair to 
add that Gentiles smile incredulously when you tell 
them this; they have no faith in Mormon statistics. 
Fanaticism can rarely either see or tell the truth. 

Of course, the way to counteract an ecclesiastical sys- 
tem of education, supported by one church and carried 
on in its interest, is not by another ecclesiastical] system, 
supported by another church and carried on in {ts inter- 
est. The natural corrective of an ecclestastical system 
is an unecclesiastical system. There is little to fear 
from Romanism as a political power so long as we 
maintain our free schools ; there would be a great deal 
to fear from it if we should break up our free school: 
and divide them among the various Protestant sects. 
This is what we are doing in Utah. The State fs 
under the control of the Mormon Church. The United 
States does nothing ; asthe only alternative left, private 
benevolence has gone into Utah, and established schools 
free from Mormon control. But private benevolence in 
this country finds its source and inspiration almost 
wholly in the Christian churches, and therefore works 
almost wholly according to church methods and by 
church machinery. Mr. Ingersoll’s congregations do 
not subscribe for missions—for either mind or body. 
Possibly in the future the Christians will be Christian 
enough to do their common work through some common 
organization. But that time has not yet arrived. Every 
denomination doing a missionary work {n Utah {s also 
doing more or less an educational work. I am not sure 
as to the figures, but my impression is that the great. 
est work is belng done by the Episcopalians, under the 
efficlent leadership of Bishop Tuttle —who, unfortunately 
for Utah, ts just about leaving, or possibly has already 
left, for his new diocese in Missouri—and by the Con- 
gregationallats, under the auspices of the New Weat 
Commission and under the local leadership of Professor 
Edward A. Benner. I do not know that there is any 
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objectionable ecclesiasticism in connection with any of 
these schools. I judge that there is none in the schools 
supported by the New West Commission. What Is 
objectionable is the fact that there are no true public 
echools in Utah. There are nominally public schools 
which are really under Mormon control ; and there are 
free schols, of a better grade, under Methodist, Baptist, 
Presbyterian, Episcopalian, and Congregational con- 
trol. Utah is the only American community which has 
gone back to the ancient and un-American plan of a 
parochial, or at least an ecclestastical, school system. 
It is a radically bad system. But ignorance is a great 
deal worse. So long as the people of the United States 
do nothing to supplant a Mormon system of educa- 
tlon with a non-ecclesiastical system, there {s nothing 
for the philanthropic to do but to provide a non-Mormon 
system through the only channels of benevolence open to 
them—those afforded by the churches. But such a 
work can neither be adequate in extent nor altogether 
what {s most to be desired in {ta results. Sectarlanism in 
men and women is bad enough ; a parochial system does 
what {t can tocarry sectarianism down into the children. 
Many of the teachers In Salt I.ake City perceive this 
danger and do what they can to guard against it. But 
inheres in the system., 

The remedy is plain and simple. The National 
Government ought to see to it that a public school sys- 
tem is maintained in every Territory of the United 
States. If necessary, it ought to make appropriations 
therefor, and appoint inspectors to insure the thorough. 
ness of the work, the unsectarlan character of the teach 
ing, and the honesty of the expenditures. The Territory 
belongs to the people of the United States, not to the 
‘(juatters who happen to get upon it first. And those to 
whom It belongs are responsible to see that it {s rightly 
prepared to become an independent State. The first 
condition of such preparation is a proper system of free 
education. If the people of the United States would take 
the school system of Utah out of the hands of the Mor- 
mon hierarchy, would see to it, through National 
machinery, that a non-ecclesiastical system was estab- 
lished and maintained there, and a free school planted 
and maintained in every town and village, the second 
or third generation of the citizens of Utah would solve 
the Mormon problem for us. But would the Mormon 
children go to nor Mormon rchools? The answer to 
this question Is found in the fact that even to-day, with 
no pon-Mormon schools in the Territory that are not 
distinctively anti Mormon schools, three-fifths of all the 
children {n schoo] {n Salt Lake County are under Gen. 
tile teachers. The parental instinct is stronger than 
elther superstition or fanaticism. Parents will send their 
children where they can get the best education; no 
priesthood can permanently prevent It. 

Toe influences of education are already telling on 
Mormonism—at least in Salt Lake City. Brigham Young 
was right in desiring to keep the Gentiles out ; this was 
necessary {n order to keep the hierarchy in. The Tab- 
ernacie {n Salt Lake City is the gathering place of a)! the 
Mormon congregations in the city ; it is sald by the 
Saints to seat 13.000; but arithmetic fs not the strong 
point of the Saints. Two years ago, when Nilsson sang 
io this Tabernacle, every seat was numbered and sold, 
and there were a little less than 8,000. Bat 8 000 ts a very 
large congregation, and five, or even three, years ago 
very large congregations gathered under this roof every 
Sabbath afternoon. The building,though rarely crowded, 
was generally well filled. We, of course, attended serv- 
{cethere. The day was fine; the full proportion of seum- 
mer visitors was in the city ; the Sabbath was an impor. 
tant one In that [t was the one preceding the great annual 
festival which celebrates the first arrival of Mormons at 
Salt Lake City. There was certainly no reason why the 
congregation should not be at least up to the average. 
And yet there were no persons fn the great gallery, and 
few in the seats In the side alsies. Three of us, accus-. 
tomed to estimate audiences, carefully estimated this one. 
The largest estimate was 1.800; the middle was 1,500. 
The house was considerably less than one quarter full. 
The entire worshiping congregation amounted to little, 
if anything, more than ten per cent. of the Mormon pop- 
ulation of the city. There were very few men in the 
audience under forty years of age ; more young women, 
but not many of these. It was an audience of old men 
and old women. 

The worst effect of Mormonism fs in its after-fruits. 
The young men are growing up infidel. The reaction 
from superstition In Italy and France is not to Protest- 
antism, but to atheism and irreligion ; the reaction from 
Mormonism in Utah repeats this sad lesson of history. 
The Christian men and women in Salt Lake City are 
fighting a hard battle, with patience and persistence of 
courage. They have to contend against wealth, num- 
pers, the political power of the State, a hierarchy whose 
organism {s unexcelled tnx efficiency by any in Christen- 
dom, and, hardest of all, against that spirit of cynical 
skepticism which almost Invariably sucveeds to a shat- 
tered illusion. I doubt if there be more difficult mis. 
alonary ground in the world than that of Utah, or 
braver, more undaunted, more consecrated missionaries 


than those who are there working for Christ and 
humanity. L. A. 


SOME PHASES OF ITALIAN LIFE. 
By Evcene Drprer. 


HE American traveler In Italy {s at once struck by 
the idle, careless life of the native population. Ac- 
customed to the busy, bustling, body and brain working 
life at home, he finds in Italy a people whose chief 
object is to do nothing—a people who live without news- 
papers and die without patent medicines—a people who 
can be merry without getting drunk, and happy without 
either the Fourth of July or Thanksgiving Day. I went 
to Italy fresh from the dark and mysterious Orient, that 
land of glorious skies and degraded people, of splendid 
memories and declining present, where all that was 
interesting is dead, and all that Is commonplace lives. 
From Constantinople, with {ts narrow streeta swarming 
with an uncounted population representing every people 
of the East, each fn {ts own pecullar and picturesque 
dress, I had passed to Athens, the fafrest city In Europe. 
I shall not recall here the thrilling thoughts that arose 
as I wandered amid the broken columns of the 
Acropolis, or as I g*zed with wonder and admiration at 
the incomparable beauty of the friezes of the Parthenon. 
I cannot linger, either, upon Mars’ Hill, where St. Paul 
proclaimed the mystery of the Unknown God to the 
polished Athenfans. 

I bad shivered at Constantinople, and entered Athens 
in a snow-storm ; but when I landed at Brindisi I found 
the climate mild even {in midwinter, and everything 
denoting an early and lovely spring. 

Unfortunately, I did not find the people as attractive 
as the climate; but what most grates upon the feelings 
of an American {s to see women laboring in the fields with 
hoe and sickle. In delicate consideration for women 
our country, happily, stands the first In the world. The 
out of-doors work practiced by the women of Italy fs 
fatal to female grace and beauty. The Roman ladies 
are remarkably beautiful. On the Pincian Hill, the 
Corso, and other fashionable resorts, women worthy to be 
the daughters of Cornelia are frequently seen. Nor are 
their manners less fascinating than their personal 
charms. Most of the modern Italians are a mongrel 
race, and have little or no reverence for the past glories 
of Italy. Roman peasants sleep in the tomb of the 
Metelli. Jesters and mountebanks play their fantastic 
tricks within sight of that august spot where once stood 
the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, with its hundred 
stately pillars, and within which, on a throne of 
burnished gold, stood the guardian deity of anclent 
Rome, Jupiter, king of gods and men, with one hand 
grasping the thunderbolt and {in the other holding the 
scepter of the world. The Roman Forum, than which 
no spot on earth is richer {n glorious associations, was, 
until recently, used as a cattle market, where the 
gray oxen of Italy grazed, and bucolic peasants stood 
and stupidly stared on the illustrious spot where once 
resounded the golden eloquence of Cicero. The famous 
Palatine Hill, crowned with the ruins of the palace of 
the C:rexars. is used as a kitchen garden, and now 
where once the masters of the world had their beautiful 
pleasure grounds are raised cabbages, artichokes, and 
lettuce. 

Observant travelers have remarked the windless char- 
acter of the climate of Italy. Windmills are unknown. 
A balmy, gentle zephyris the nearest approach to wind 
in this genial climate, whose warmth {invites to outdoor 
rambles during the whole winter. The people do many 
things in the open alr which in our colder climate are 
done in the house. In some partsof Italy, especially in 
Naples and its vicinity, many of the trades are carried 
on In the street. The cobbler has his stal), and the tailor 
plies his needle, in the open air ; the barber shaves his 
customers On the corners, and macaroni {is cooked and 
eaten on the street. The amusements are also taken in 
the open air, and generally are of the sort that please 
children rather than men and women. Take the far. 
famed Carnival, for instance—what it, when stripped 
of all {ts glitter and show ? Amusement run mad, fun 
turned into the wildest buffoonery. To 3 sober-minded 
American, the Carnival seems to be a sport better fitted 
for chiidren than men. The poet says, “‘the sports of 
children satisfy the child,” and the modern Italians are 
not mich more than grown-up children. Passing from 
the light and frivolous amusement of the Carnival to the 
stupendous ruins of the Coliseum, and musing amid its 
vast arena, where men and beasts were ‘* butchered to 
make a Roman holiday,” we are struck by the contrast 
between the fierce and bloody sports of the old Romans 
and the simple and childish amusements of the modern 
Italians. The difference in their amusements fs not more 
striking than the difference In their character. The 
ancient Romans planted their proud eagles upon the walls 
of all the capitals of the world. The modern Itallans 
have lived in a state of supine indifference to the glory 
of their ancestors, their feverish passions only finding 
vent in civil commotions or in secret assassinations. 
They are devoted to shows, processions, {lluminations, 
fireworks, etc. They are very fond of festas offal! kinds, 


religious and secular. They love to decorate them 
selves in gay attire, and are always ready for fun, how- 
ever fantastic. These idle, light-hearted people love to 
play, but hate to work. 

irom the number of wine-shops {in Rome, the stranger 
might think the Itallans were great drinkers, but crunk 

enness unknown among the native pupulation ; 

from the number of bakeries and meat shops one might 

think the Itallans were great eaters, but they are not ; 
from the number of palaces one might suppose that 

princes are as common as American colonels, but the 
Itallan palaces are not all occupled by [tallan princes. 

In many cases, when their owners live in them, they 

inhabit only a portion of the vast pile in which thetr an 

cestors once Iived like kings, and often ruled like 
tyrants. The Cenci palace, of infamous memory, fs now 
a decayed lodging-house. The present representative of 
the family lives in another part of the city of It »me, and 
his wife is an American, whose money fs, perhaps, 
propping up the fallen fortunes of his anclent house. 

The Barberini palace has a picture gallery in one wing, 
lodcers in another, and the family occupy the center. 
This gallery contains the celebrated head of Beatrice 
Cenci by Guido Rent, which bas been made so common 
by innumerable coptes ofl, engravings, and chromose, 
This palace was built from store stolen from the (»lt- 
seum, and there is a saying in Rome that what the Bar- 
barians spared the Barberini destroyed. Most of these 
galleries are free to the public on ce'tain days fn the 
week. That is, you pay nothing to get In, but after 
you enter, the custodian locks the door, and when he 
lets the visitor out he has a very expectant look ; indeed, 
in some of these princely galleries the custodian actually 
asks for a fee, and grumbles when he does not get it. 
The tender grace of the days that are dead will never 
come back to many of there stately palaces. The halls 
where princes feasted and beauties smiled have lost their 
former splendor, and spiders weave their webs on the 
gilded ceilings once embellished by the magic pencl] of 
Claude, while swarms of ragged beggars infest the 
marble staircases where once troops of mentals stood 
ready todo their master’s will. lo wandering through 
the magnificent apartments of these palaces, whose 
floors of marble or brick are destitute of carpets, and 
where no fireplaces offer a hospitable welcome, the visit- 
or is reminded of the question of Pompey, when view- 
ing the stately balls in a house jist erected by Lucullus— 
‘An excellent summer home, but how do you do in 
winter ?” Truly has {t been sald of these splendid but 
dreary abodes, that the marhle columns chil! the eye, 
and the gilded cornices mock the shivering visitor like 
the play of the morning sun upon a fic!d of {ce. 

The hotels of Rome would be very good did they not 
freeze and starve the traveler. [tome ts bricht, heautt. 
ful, and comfortable out-of-doors, even tn midwinter, 
but inside of the hotels darkness, damnness. and dearth 
of feod prevail. Tworolls and a cup of coffee are ex 
pected to satisfy the hungry sicht-seer unti] an hour 
after midday, when a scanty mea! of two dishes and an 
orange or apple is served, which must sustain life unt!! 
a half-past six oclock dinner. The guest must eat 
what {Is set before him, and asking for more {s as useless 
as was that of the famous Oliver. In fact, I was com. 
pelled to practice, involuntarily, Dr. Franklin's celebrated 
advice, to rise from the table with an appetite, at least 
twice every day during my stay fo Rome. 

The place to see the Roman world ifn all its Infinite 
variety and striking contrasts {s the Pincian Hill on a 
bright afternoon between four and six o'clock. As this 
is the favorite walk and drive of the Romans, the scene 
is one of never-failing interest. Here may be seen the 
prince in his splendid equfpage and the peasant fn his 
picturesque rags ; the rich banker and the poor clerk ; 
the foreign ambassador and the young artist ; the priest 
and the minister of state—all mingling together, and 
enjoying the moving panoramas and the mustfc by the 
royal band, which plays three times a week. The 
grounds are handsomely afd out, and embellished with 
fountains and statuary, walle In every direction may be 
seen the busts of eminent Italians, from the oarliest 
period down to the present time. la strolling about the 
fashionable promenades of Rome I was much struck by 
the want of politeness shown to ladies on the street. 
Young Ital‘ans dressed tn the latest style stand on the 
corners with sticks under thelr arms and stare out of 
countenance every fair young lady that passes along, 
and never move to allow them the right of way on the 
street. Consequently, as the most public thoroughfares, 
the Corso, the Vila Babmino, etc., are very narrow, it is 
a common sight to see ladies walking in the street, while 
fashionable young men occupy the aldewal ky. 

The traveler who expects to find Rome a elty of 
tombs and ruins wil! be surprised! to find {ft one of the 
gayest cities in Europe, with five or six theaters and the 


opera every night during the season . some of {ts streets 
as bright as the boulevards of l’arts, Its shops the mens! 
beautiful in the world, and Us drives crowded with the 


beauty and fashion of two continents. The Rome of 
to-day is very different from the Rome of former days. 
The population has doubled since !t became the capital 
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of Italy, and Rome is now one of the most brilliant of 
cities—a second Paris, but less superficial, and possessing 
in its picturerque ruins a char.n which is wanting in the 
gay capital of France. New Rome has wide streets, 
fresh buildings, horse-cars, gas, and a royal court. 

The ignorance of well-educated Italians about 
American geography is astonishing and at the same time 
amusing. Not one in a hundred knows that Washing- 
ton and not New York, is the capital of the United 
States. They have some vague idea that New Ycrk 
and San Francisco are about as far apart as Rome and 
Naples—one hundred and thirty miles ; they think that 
the majority of people in this country live in tents and 
subsist on the flesh of wild beasts slain with the bow 
and arrow. They are surprised at the fair complexion 
of the Americans, expecting as they do to find our 
countrymen either black as negroes or red as Indians. 
An Italian noblemen asked one of my friends whether it 
was not dangerous to venture any distance out of New 
York on account of the Indians. The Italfans do not 
seem to think that the great American Rrpublic, which 
surpasses Rome in all the polished arts in civilized life, 
is worthy of their consideration. 

I did not visit the fountain of Trevi the evening before 
I left Rome and drop 3 penny into its sparkling waters, 
as they say all must do who wish to revisit the Et«rnal 
City ; but I should be very sorry to think that I was 
never again to muse amid the ruins of the Coilseum, or 
walk through the Roman Forum, or stroll through the 
beautiful avenues of the Plocian Hill, or wander amid 
the lovely groves of the Villa Borghese, or to linger 
before the sacred shrines of St. Peter's, or to enjoy the 
rich and varied panorama which enchants the eye when 
standing upon the grand filbt of stairs which leads to 
the Pi.zza della Trinita del Monti, or to view again the 
glorious treasures of ancient and modern painting and 
sculpture which make Rome the art capital of the 
world. Rome, once seen, becomes forever a pilgrim 
shrine, the Mecca of the mind. 


OLD BOOKS AND THEIR VALUE. 


By IL. FLETCHER, 
Librarian of Amherst College. 
S a librarian, I have often been consulted by per- 
sons owning some old book or books as to their 
value. In most cases, in fact in all that I can remember, 
the result has been a serious disappointment to the 
owners, who had been led, by current misconceptions on 
the subject, to suppose they had a treasure. These m's- 
conceptions as to the money value of old books are so 
common that it seems worth while to attempt to remove 
them by giving the public some correct notions on the 
subject ; and The Christian Union is sugvested asa fit 
medium for the purpose by the fact that it contained, a 
few months since, a letter from a correspondent admli- 
rably illustrative of the misconception to which I have 
referred. This article spoke in glowing terms of a rare 
old book owned by a lady in New York State, and went 
so far as to intimate that good judges had placed its 
value as high as $3 000 =I was subsequently applied to 
by a friend of the owner of this book who desired me to 
see how it could be disposed of so as to yield to the 
owner, who was in distressed circumstances, money for 
her support. An examination of catalogues at once re- 
vealed the fact that, although the book was a fine large 
folio printed two hundred and fifty years ago, and in 
good condition, it could not be sold at all without diffi 
culty in finding a purchaser, and was not likely to bring 
more than $3 instead of the $3000 which had been 
named. It seemed nothing less than cruel to dispel this 
illusion, but, after all, the cruelty was on the part of 
those who, claiming to know something of the subject, 
placed such an absurdly high estimate on the book. 

Avother good instance of this popular misconception 
occurs to me as I write. I was in the office of one of 
our oldest newspapers one evening when the editors 
made me a sharer in their amusement over « letter they 
had just received. The letter related that a young girl 
in the family of the writer bad found inside an old par- 
tition a copy of the first number (over a hundred years 
old) of the newspaper in question. It was foclosed with 
the ietter, and the hope expressed that the editors would 
do the generous thing and make the girl a present as a 
partial compensation for the treasure-trove. A cabinet 
organ was hinted at as a modest suggestion of this 
partial equivalent! The joke of it all was that the 
paper sent was a copy of the fac-simile printed on the 
one-hundredth anniversary of the newspaper, and 
scattered broadcast through the State. But had it been a 
copy of the somewhat rare original issue, one dollar 

would probably have been a high market price for it. 
To strike at the root of this popular error, one may 
ray distinctly that age is no criterion of value in books. 
Tbe mere date of printing is no evidence of such rarity 
as giv:s fancy prices To be sure, any book bearing a 
date earlier than 1470, if in fair condition, is worth 
something merely for its approach to the date of the 
invention of printing. Butit may safely be said that 
no book printed after Columbus alighted this Western 


world is of special value merely from its age. 
frequenter of book auctions has seen dozens of books 
printed between 1480 and 1550, and in very fair binding 
and condition, sell for prices ranging from one dollar to 
ten, and knows that it must be a book of remarkable 
interest from some other cause than ite date to sell for 
more. On the other hand, books are sold every month 
for prices running up into the hundreds and occasionally 
into the thousands. How is this? It is simply from 
the fact that there are very many books, printed at 
dates ranging all the way from 1455 to 1886 which are 
rare and desired by certain classes of buyers, These 
are the elect among books, resulting from the careful 
sifting of the centuries. Before the war, there was an 
occasional find of one of these books among the heir- 
looms in the garrets of our New England houses But 
our good friends are about as lik: ly to plow up dias- 
monds in their gardens as to unearth apy of these 
treasures since the fabulous prices paid for paper stock 
during and soon after the war have made so much old 
literature the prey of the paper-mill, and the collectors 
have been so assiduously going to and fro through the 
land seeking what they might devour 

Nor would it aval] anything to attempt to give any 
rules for knowing the comparative value of old books 
The value of a “‘ nugget,” as Henry Stevens called his 
treasures, may depend on any one of so many points in 
authorship, imprint, edition, and condition, that it fs 
only by years of training that one can become qualified 
to judge, and even those best qualified place much de- 
pendence, to the last, on catalogues and on information 
derived from other experts, each of whom {fs generally 
especially versed in one field only. 

So the best that can be done is to give the general 
rule that old books are worth nothing for their age, and 
those one finds among the heirlooms of the past are 
much more likely than other wise to have no other ele 
ment of value. E<pectally valueless are those lacking 
some part, or badly stained, or dog-eared, or worn. And 
nearly all the old books submitted to me as an expert by 
hopeful owners have been defective in one or more of 
these respects, and have been the higher prized for these 
marks of antiqulty. 

But one caution should be added. ‘Thus far only 
movey value has been considered. Every book and 
printed leaf has another value, and a higher, which should 
save it from wanton destruction. The true lover of 
books cares little for the grosser estimate of the book- 
seller, and much for the soul of books. There isa treas 
ure of interest, partly intrinsic and partly arising from 
associations, about every old book, especially if it has 
come to our hands from former generations of our an- 
cestors. I have one old religious treatise, in wretched 
condition, bearing the autographs of my paternal ances 
tors for four generations back. They had very few 
books, and passed them along reverently from father to 
son. Icouldn’t sell this old rag of a book for ten cents, 
nor would I part with it for any price I can name. 
Vulue the old books, then, for what they are, for the past 
of which they bear mute testimony, for the associations 
that cluster abeut them, and rejolce, if you have some 
such treasures, that there is no money locked up in them 
that might tempt you some day to part with them for 
filthy lucre. 


THE RESTIGOUCHE COUNTRY. 


By Ripiey HItTcacock. 


HE Bale des Chaleurs deserves its name. Although 
as far north as Newfoundland, and but a compara- 
tively short distance south from Labrador, the water is 
warm enough for comfortable bathing throughout the 
summer. Tempted by this, and by the additional lux- 
ury of cool nights, the provinclals have built up along 
the Bay various watering places, of which this is one of 
the more important. The town itself, crawling leisurely 
down a steep hiliside to the shore, is remarkable for 
little besides the prevalence of dormer windows and of 
small covered porches framed in, apparently, by storm 
doors. A mile below the town is a new hotel of some 
pretensions, reached by a drive over a green hill which 
ends abruptly on one side in red and gray cliffs, fringed 
above with trees, and washed below by the waves. 
There is a chance here for a cliff walk equal in natural 
beauty to that at Newport. Oa one side a sea vista 
broken by little rocky islands ; on the other, the steep 
red bluffs and pine forests of the Quebec shore. But in 
‘‘the march of modern improvement” the rural] Cana- 
dian seems inclined to be a straggler. The country 
here is not a rich one, save in lumber and fish, and the 
towns have something of a thriftiess look. Thesummer 
hotels may be planted beside mountains of sawdust and 
noisy mills, or dropped in the full glare of the sun upon 
a@ barren shore, without the salvation of shade-trees, 
well-kept grounds, or even comfortable bathing-houses. 
Truly, to the stranger the Canadian seems to dispose of 
his winters better than his summers. 
Dalhousie, which must not be held lightly, since it is 
here that the Marquis of Lansdowne and his family 


spend a portion of their summers, is at the mouth of the 


Brey, 


beautiful Restigouche River. Now that the opening of 
the Northern Pacific Ra‘lroad has brought Uregon salm- 
on within reach of the New York market, the salmon 
of the R-stigweche no longer reigns alone in Fulton 
Market fish-stalls, and there are decreased profits and 
gnashing of teeth among the owners of local salmon 

freezing establishments. The fishermen are paid only 
eight cents a pound ; and the fish, after freezing, bring 
but twelve or fifteen cents instead of twenty-five. Per- 
haps the Restigouche salmon will be given a little 
respite, and certainly they need it. In the season the 
river is thickly planted with nets for twenty miles above 
this town. Standing on the hill at Campbellton, fifteen 
miles above, I have looked down on these constantly 
repeated barriers with wonder that a single fish should 
escape the fatal meshes. And when the nets are safely 
passed, and fresh water reached, the salmon is tempted 
to his death by tne files which dance on every other 
pool. At the junction of the Restigouche and Metape. 
dia is the house of the Restigouche Salmon Club, where 
New York anglers yesrly meet to enjoy the noblest 
form of fly fishing. A mile or two below, another house 
is occupied by a club headed by Dr. Baxter, of our 
army. From early June until] August 15 |he salmon is 
persecuted, with but one day in seven for perfect rest. 
From aix o'clock on Saturday night to six o’clock on 
Monday morning no net can be lowered nor fly cast in 
the river. Oo the raflroad no trains are run on Suaday ; 
and even the express which reaches Campbellton Sun. 
day morning waits there until Monday before continu- 
ing its journey. Perhapsa Scotch influence fs responsl- 
ble for such legislation, for the Scotch blood makes 
itself felt in this province as strongly as the English or 
Irish ; more so, on this side of the river, than the French. 
Graduates of Scotch universities and divinity schools 
occupy many of the manses, and ‘‘ wag their pows ” in 
many of the Presbyterian pulpits. A pastoral charge 
here is nothing of a sinecure. Oae Church of E»gland 
clergyman preaches both in this town and at Campbell- 
ton. The parish of the Roman Catholic priest who re 
sides in the latter village is seventy-five miles in length, 
and it is necessary to preach both in French and in 
English. What the material recompense may be in the 
last case I do not know; but in some other Instances 
such labor is counted worthy of a hire amounting to 
$600 or $800 a year. 

I return to the salmon fishing, for this chiefly dis 
tinguishes the Restigouche country so far as the outside 
world is concerned. A two handled rod of green beart 
joints spliced together, if made in New Brunswick, a 
heavy reel holding one hundred yards of silk line, a 
leader or casting Jine of gut, double or single, a fly, and 
a birch bark canoe paddled by two men, form the 
angler’s equipment. Stay ! ope thing more—permission 
to fish—tis necessary ; for salmon waters are as carefully 
mapped out and guarded against trespass as valuable 
real estate. Formerly the Government claimed the 
waters, and leased them, regardless of the riparian 
owners, until the latter obtained their rights in the 
courts. Now some anglers purchase the land along 
rivers, as has been done by the Restigouche Club ; others 
lease the water from farmers from year to year ; and 
others pay a daily fee to the owners of pools for the 
privilege of fishing. The river, which has a swift 
descent, consists of pools, in which the water may be 
twenty feet deep or more, separated by shallow rapids. 
On the latter, on gravelly bars, the salmon lie at night, 
and there the poachers were wont io seek them with 
torch and spear before the river was so closely patrolled 
by fish wardens as at present. At daybreak the fish are 
back in the pools, and thither the angler comes, anchor- 
ing his canoe below the rapids and whipping the water 
on every side in gradually lengthened casts. A swirl, a 
heavy tug, answered by the scream of the reel, and a 
contest begins which may Jast an hour. Up comes the 
anchor, and the canoe is paddled after the maddened 
fish. Now the salmon breaks water, leaping three feet 
in air, and falling with a splash that wakes the echoes. 
Again there comes a wild rush, which ends only in the 
pool below. Outwardly calm through all the excite 
ment of the battle, the angler holds his rod firmly, point 
well up, that he may bring all the strain possible to 
bear, and reels in line whenever he can, keeping every- 
thing taut and steady, whether the fish be sulking 
at the bottom, viclously worrying the hook, or cleaving 
the water with the swiftness of seemingly unabated 
powers. At last the struggles grow weaker, and the 
canocemen choose a favorable beach for landing the 
fish. The angler steps out cautiously, and guides his 
salmon into shallow water and within reach of the fata) 
gaff. There is no more thrilling sport for the angler, 
none likeiler to stir the blood of those who denounce 
angling as miscalled ‘‘ the gentle craft.” It is an em- 
bodiment of nerve and muscle and cunning, as well as 
of beauty, with which the angler deals who holds a 
twenty-five-pound salmon by delicate strands of silk and 
gut. The fightisafair one. The stirring sight of a 
salmon curving through the air, the silvery body writh- 
ing and glistening in the sunlight, will overcome the 
most rigid scruples and arouse the most indifferen \ 
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spectator. Surely this is better than the miserable, linger- 
ing death by etrangulation which the salmon meets with 
in the nets, 

The R:stigouche ts a tempting river for the canoeist, 
and a journey up the St. John River and down this 
limpid current would form a delightful summer outing. 
Beyond the ‘* head of the tide,” five miles above Camp- 
bellton, the river {s studded with {islands fair to the eye, 
a pleasant rellef to the occasional grimness of the 
wooded mountains between which the river forces its 
way. Everywhere the water is of crystal purity. 
When your canoe shoots down rapids, white pebbles of 
the mosalc bottom seem to flash by under your very 
hand. In deep pools you may catch a gilmpee of a 
salmon lying fifteen feet below—perhaps a fish with a 
white ring of brulses about its neck, which tell of an 
escape from a net. There are trout to becaught. There 
is a ‘‘salmon hatchery” to be visited, where 200 mag. 
nificent fish sun themselves at your feet In a shallow 
pool; and there are quaint phases of river life to be 
noted as your canoe floats down. Cows and horses, 
semi amphibious, wade and swim to and from the 
islands. In hot pursult of errant beasts come farmeis 
poling black dug-outs narrow as racing shells. Lum. 
ber rafts, guided by huge sweeps at either end, pass 
scows towed up by horses which splash through shallow 
water along shore. Indlans—Micmacs from the mission 
near Campbellton—paddle lazily by. One of the tribe, 
& squaw, a century and a half ago piloted an English 
force to the attack of a French village whose aite we 
shall presently pass. Your canoeman tells you of a 
cannon buried at the mouth of a brook bard by. Mary 
have tried to ralse it, but have failed. The muzzle, he 
says, js sealed up, and he naively expresses his belie! 
that the cannon {s filled with gold. This brings out 
other tales of burled treasure: how the French, when 
hastily leaving this village, buried money In thelr cellars ; 
how on Ferguson’s farm cannon-balls and bones have 
been found; and how MacPherson, when building a 
fence for Ferguson, unearthed a crock filled with gold, 
bought a farm, and lived at ease; how treasure hunters 
digging on Battery Point bave reached mysterious 
chests, from which they were driven by the apparition 
of ships ealling down upon them through the air; how 
pirates, hard pressed, hid their gold along the Escum! 
nac River, and how a would-be finder was anticipated 
by a night, and diecovered only the marks of the coffer 
which had contained the treasure. Even in thero 
northern latitudes the memory of Captain Kidd {fs still 
green, and the treasure storfes are of the same family as 
those whose scene is laid in West Indian Islands or 
along our coast. These tales, with a legend or two of 
phantom ships and phantom lights and traditions uf 
French-English warfare, form the romantic features of 
the Restigouche country. 

DaLuovusiz, New Brunswick. 


A SABBATH IN NEW YORK. 


By a Down- East PARSON, 


AVING been enabled by a kind Providence to 
arrange for the edification of my own few 
sheep in the wilderness on a recent Sabbath by the 
obliging agent of one of our benevolent societies (a most 
merciful provision for the rellef of tired and impecunious 
shepherds), I ventured to make the journey to your 
great metropolis, that I might study for a single day the 
developments of our Christian faith, and the newest 
forms in which it finds expression. I had enjoyed before 
the privilege of sitting at the feet of the more popular 
preachers of the city, and of listening as well to some of 
the younger and less conspicuous ministers of the ortho 
dox denominations, 

I was therefore moved on this particular occasion to 
assume the position of a religious tramp, or perhaps | 
should say traveler. Wherein does the difference cor- 
sist, except In the payment of the fare? And I did, 
according to my custom, put a small coin of the cur 
rency of the democratic United States into the only 
collection plate which was politely offered me, 
though I did it with some reluctance, not knowing but 
it hight be expended for the purchase of popish vest- 
ments or other ecclesiastical properties which my New 
England conscience has not yet learned to approve. 
Pardon the digression, impelled, I trust, by a not 
altogether improper pride. 

Our travelers abroad, I am informed, even of the 
most evangelical sentiments, do not hold themselves 
bound to attend the church which represents their own 
religious views, but quite as often frequent the cathedrals 
and the chapels of other persuasions, to study—this, | 
am informed, is the motive openly alleged—the religious 
usages of the various peoples whom they visit. True, 
indeed, it is that we do not always regard these peoples 
in the same light when they come to our own shores. 
The distance, doubtless, does alter the perspective. We 
send the Goepel to the Chinamen at great expense and 
with great delay ; but when they come to us to get it here 
among us and at thelr own expense, we drive them 
back. We will send the water of life to them in barrels, 


but they must not come to drink for themselves at our 
spring. Again I must beg pardon, Mr. Editor, for my 
wandering pen. You will see by my writing that I am 
not as youthful as | was in years gone by. I will try 
and restrain myself in what remains. I spent my day, 
then, as one in « foreign land might do, in studying that 
which was new and interesting to a stranger. I did not 
find it necessary to go outside of the pale of Protestant- 
ism for the new or the interesting. 

I have always respected and admired, although I am 
myself a minister in good and regular standing in the 
Orthodox Vongregational Denomination (what a self. 
satisfied feeling it gives one to make such a statement, 
and to think that it may possibly be put into print and 
read by your many thousands of subscribers! I humbly 
trust that there is no similarity In my state of mind to 
that which was condemned in the Pharisee who prayed 
in the Temple, and who, after all that has been sald 
against him, only told the Lord that which was true 
concerning bis good deeds)—I have always respected 
and admired, 1 was about to say, the conservatism and 
propriety of the Protestant Episcopal Church. I had 
often in my youth—having relatives, indeed, in that com- 
munion, whom I both loved and admired—attended and 
enjoyed the dignified simplicity of its services. It 
seemed to be, in my thought, as fixed as the Pyramids, 
as changeless as the Sphinx, and that while my own 
beloved denomination was varying In the forms of Its 
worship, so that you needed an order of exercises in 
each particular church and jservice, and its ecclesiastical 
machinists had added a great overshadowing tly-wheel 
to all the rest which was doubtlees not in the pian of the 
original pattern makers. The very name of St. Anna 
the Widow hardly suggested to me a church of this 
order, but the very singularity of the name attracted me 
to It. There was to be a High Celebration at 10:45 
A.M., about the fifth service of the day. Was it a 
Sabbath school festival, or had the church just been 
relleved from debt, or was it the analversary of its 
establishment, a centennial or some fraction thereof ? 
Deeming myself to be peculiarly fortunate in the oppor- 
tunity of attending a service of such special interest, | 
presented myself at the door in due season. A pleasant- 
faced young man, recognized as such by his mustache, 
dressed in a long black garment, close fitting in body 
and sleeves, but enlarged in the skirt into a sort of 
embryonic trail to allow for the free play of the mascu- 
line boots, politely showed me to a seat on the alde, 
which was afterward changed to one in the center of 
the house. Then what asight burst upon my astonished 
geze! In the broad chancel a high altar with lighted 
candles, large and small; in the foreground a row of 
silver Orlental lamps, the light gleaming through colored 
glasses, all depending from a huge beam which sup- 
ported a great wooden cross. 

Soon the organ began, as is familiar to all our 
churches, with a voluntary. That concluded, a white- 
robed cholr of men and boys, of acolytes and deacons— 
not of the New England type—marched in. Then into 
the chancel from the side enters, evidently not the 
minister, nor yet the rector—no name but that of priest 
would do—the priest and his assistants, He was clothed 
in the rec’, white, and b.uc—my wife insists that it was 
blue-black—though I concluded afterward that there 
was no national symbolism in the mingling of the colors. 
The music was sumptuous; the plano and organ made 
a combination as beautiful as unusual, to which the 
mixed quartette and the male choir gave great variety. 
The organist was the most persistent of any I have 
ever seen—and I have had my trials in that way, Mr. 
Editor, and have sometimes been disposed to think that 
the insignificance of the organ was to be made up by 
the prominence of the player. He played ali the time, 
not even pausing for the prieat tospeak. I discovered 
et length that the priest did not speak at all, but only 
‘sald or sang’”’ according to the book, “ saying” in the 
ritualistic dictlonary being equivalent to “singing,” 
only without the tune. I found out with what part of 
the service they were occupled after a while : the choir 
was singing the Nicene Creed. It did not appear to my 
uninformed mind that that exceedingly philosophical 
statement of Christian doctrine was intended or fully 
adapted to be set to music, though, not having pursued 
my studies in ecclesiastical history in recent years, my 
pastoral duties and the claims of my pulpit having fully 
absorbed my time, I cannot affirm that it was not 
originally composed for use as an anthem. But I must 
hasten. The words of the Prayer-Book were strictly 
followed, though it required close observation to dis- 
cover that fact; but it was the pantomime which 
interested your rural observer. Tho words were 
Protestant Episcopal, but the gestures were Roman 
Catholic. I will not stop to speak of the elevation of 
the host and of the communion—is it not rather union 
of the priest, all by himself? When he broke off, or 
rather extricated himself from the chasuble—or ,; eaula, 
as my Hook’s Dictionary calls it—and came out into the 
pulpit—if that is the proper name for it—he became 
a man again, and preached a vigorous, suggestive, and 
somewhat scholarly sermon, partly written and partly 


spoken, not eald or sung. That part of the service 
sounded quite familiar, though I confess, after the 
unaccustomed intonations of the prayers, it had asome- 
what secular ring, which was not lessened by an 
announcement of a sacred concert to be given on the 
evening of the next Lord’s day, with reserved seats at 
ove dollar, although this announcement was followed by 
the words, ‘‘ In the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost.” 

Ia the afternoon—for I have always been a firm sup- 
porter of the second service, though not accustomed to 
so lengthy a nooning as till four o’clock—I attended 
another meeting of the same Church, though of a very 
different order. I had long enjoyed the published ser- 
mons for children of a celebrated Philade)phia divine. 
Possibly some of my own feeble efforts In that direction 
have been suggested by his, though I have never been 
accused of plagtlarism, or even of “‘ saturation "—a most 
convenient term in our modern pulpit vocabulary 
Having heard much of a son of this worthy doctor in 
New York, of his presentation for heresy by his breth- 
ren, of the kincly counsel given him by his bishop, I 
destred to hear and see for myself. If I seem to be one 
of those ‘* havir g Itching ears,” I assure you, sir, that I 
am not troubled in that way when I am at home, except, 
indeed, that those organs are sometimes weary of the 
volce which proceeds from their near vicinity. The 
temporary itching—and I confess to having had some 
sy mptoms of it—must have been caused by the constant 
buzz and hum of your great metropolis. I beg pardon 
agai: ! I went to the church, and found a small con- 
gregation, which I thought at least a model one in that 
it did not, as | had been wont to see with deep regre’, 
settle down in the back seats by the door, but gathered 
up together, and close to the pulpit. There were but 
few strangers, and nobody to «at them for a while ; but 
I discovered that it was not so much a forgetfulness ic 
entertain them as a purpose to look out for themselves 
first on the part of the congregation, or rather of the 
sexton, to whom the rites of hospitality were relegated 
by the proprietors. And, by the way, there is great 
economy of time and effort in this attending to one’s 
religious dutles by proxy which characterizes our mod- 
ern religion both in the city and the rural districts: the 
minister does all the preaching, both public and private, 
for the church ; the choir contract to do the service of 
praise ; the sexton takes the service of hospitality ; and, 
in our Congregational churches, our people have an 
advantage over those of the Episcopal order in that they 
are not required to rouse themselves during the time of 
prayer sufficiently to say ‘‘ Amen.” And, by the way, 
if | may speak in this connection of the choir, which 
on that afternoon was quite robust and in great con- 
trast with the rather suppressed voice of the preacher, 
it served a purpose here, not only by taking the 
‘* Amen” off the hands, or rather the lips, of the con- 
gregation, but by sounding it with such vigor and 
promptness that it quite startled one who was unaccus- 
tomed, and made a continuous nap quite an impossibil- 
ity. After the service had been read by an assistant, 
Dr. ——, the rector—for | am writing impersonally— 
came forward, with asmall Bible in his hands (it looked 
like one my mother gave me when [ first left home to 
encounter the perils of a village academy; I wondered 
if it had a similar history), and, leaning on the side of 
the pulpit, gave a very sweet and simple talk upon one 
of the scenes In the life of our Lord. It was pleasant 
and kindly in its tone, with glimpses of genius and bits 
of elc quence here and there, and, toward the close, with 
mst tender expression of the deeper spiritual truths. 
Surely this was no belligerent, no doubter of the Bible, 
no defier of autboritles—doubtless an altogether inde- 
pendent man, who says just what he thinks, and asks 
no leave of bishop or of fellow presbyter. He has the 
spirit of a Congregationalist in him, and a slightly 
‘‘new departure” man at that; more than that, he has 
the spirit of the Master, tender toward his flock ; and 
the spirit of a disciple too, loving and loyal to the 
Master. 

It did not wholly change my impression when I[ was 
told that he did his fighting in the morning and his 
soothing in the afternoon. I am sure that day must 
have been a day of peace with him, and, if I were to go 
again, I should be greatly disappointed if I did not hear 
again a simple, eloquent, and spiritual discourse. If [ 
were as confident of his prudence as [ am of his plety I 
should be less concerned for his future; and, if he 
would listen to the counsel of an older brother in the 
ministry, though not episcopally ordalued, he would try 
to speak a little louder. An unheard tongue is not much 
better than an unknown one. While I love to see the 
front seats filled, I would not have the back seais 
empty because those who occupy them cannot hear. 

There was still an evening remaining, and my rare 
opportunities must be improved to the full; and then, 
the problem as to what to do with the evening service is 
no less in New England than in New York, nor is it 
confined to the city churches. I learned that one or two 
of the Presbyterian churches were trying experiments in 
this direction. The announcement made by one of them 
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that the entire service should occupy only one hour, 
including the sermon, decided me, in my somewhat sur- 
felted condition, as to which I should attend. I found a 
carefully prepared order of service to take the place of 
prayer book, hymn book, and Bible. The church, be- 
tween the galleries was fairly full with three or four 
hundred people. The congregation joined audibly in 
the Lord’s Prayer, the Apostles’ Creed (spoken, not 
‘said or sung”), the alternate reading of a Psalm, and in 
two familiar hymns. The other singing was remark- 
able and varied. A male chorus of twenty-five voices 
sang a quite elaborate piece, with a solo by one of them. 
Two gentlemen soloists were announced, one of whom 
sang a song, and, later, with others, atrio. These were 
not hymns, but songs, hardly religious, rather songs of 
meditative sentiment, as you might apostrophize the 
sunset or dwell upon the beauties of the opening spring. 
All these were in addition to the choir of the church, 
which only led the congregation in their singing. In 
this church special arrangements are made for each 
Sunday evening, and choruses and soloists are hired 
and announced as the special musical attraction for 
each «ccasion. There were but eighteen minutes left 
for the sermon, which was read—a bright, spicy, con 
densed, and practical sermon. But it was not sustained 
by the service as a whole. Indeed, the service was not 
a whole. There was a little of the eacred concert, and 
a little of the congregational worship, and a little of the 
preaching element, but somehow they didn’t jibe, and 
they didn’t make a whole. It was—though my meager 
income has never permitted me the privilege of visiting 
foreign lands—too much like the French dinners of 
which we read : a great many courses, with a very little 
of one thing at each, and in an order which to the 
average American stomach produces more surprise by 
the way than satisfaction at the end. 

Well, Mr. Editor, I have at least relleved my mind 
by committing thus to paper the experiences of my Sab- 
bath in your great city. I have returned to my rural 
parish in a quite contented frame of mind, disposed 
more than ever to think that the success of the Gospel 
does not depend upon the attractions with which it {s 
surrounded—that its strength is in itself. The careless 
multitudes will not go to church on the Lord’s day to 
hear fine music or to sce gorgeousinstruments. Thecon- 
cert-room and the theater can outvie any attractions of 
art with which the church can clothe herself. These will 
only prove to be distractions unless they are the natural 
outgrowths of the spirit of true worship. What is only 
added to the Gospel hinders its advance. Only that 
which is its natural expression helps to get it to the 
world. I am content to live among a simple people, 
who are accustomed to hard work and plain fare; who 
go to the table, not to amuse a dainty appetite, but to 
satisfy a positive want, and who do not stop to criticise 
the food or the manner of its serving, if it be nourish. 
ing in quality and sufficient in quantity. And I am 
confident that if we pay our main attention to preaching 
the Gospel as Jesus and the early disciples did in the 

e and on the well-curb, on the mountain and 
by the seaside in the summer, as well as in the streets of 
Capernaum in the winter, we shall not toflin vain. If 
in our churches—and why is not that a good place to 
begin ?—we seek first the kingdom of God and his right- 
eousness, perhaps he wil! not forget to add to us, in the 
way of supplementary attractions, all else that we really 
need 


GLADYS LANGDON.’ 
By Frances C, SPARHAWE. 
CHAPTER XXIX. 
‘'tr I CAN CATCH HIM ONCE UPON THE HIP.” 


OON after this the housekeeper came into the room 
to carry out her directions. 

Hannah,” he said, you're al ways up {n such things ; 
what's that passage in one of the pruphets about 
Lucifer ?” 

‘* Lucifer” echoed the woman, with a look of be- 
wilderment and disapproval. 

* Yes, ‘ Lucifer, Son of the Morning ;’ you've heard of 
him, haven’t you? Heard about his being so high and 
mighty, and getting a fall that lasted from eve to morn, 
from morn to dewy eve? Oh, I believe I've mixed up 
matters somewhat! Find me that prophecy in Isalah 
about Lucifer becoming like one of uz, will you ?” 

‘Becoming like one of us?” repeated his listener, 
more puzzled and shocked than ever. 

Confound the woman's pig-headednees ! ‘ Us’ means 
the old nations that are dead and gone; though I don’t 
know that we ought to complain if it did mean you and 
me. and a number of people who expect to rank with 
the saints.” 

8: e understood at last, found the passage, resding it 
to h'm as be bade her, and wondering what !e could 
want It for, or if the poor man were applying it to him- 
self. Yet he seemed to her to find too much satisfaction 
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in the dreadful words for that. ‘‘ Art thou also become 
weak as we? art thou become like unto us?” he re. 
peated after her, with the strange light in his eyes and a 
smile that made her shiver. And she gave up this last 
attempt to understand him, as she had done all her other 
efforts. Soon she heard him muttering : “‘ Yes, that will 
tumble him down from his fancied hefghts to a level 
with the people he presumes to dictate to. The day of 
apologies will come to him. I'll doit! there’s nothing 
else that I had set my mind upon.” 

**Oh, sir!” she cried, ‘‘don’t work evil to anybody 
now ; try to do something good ; it will be better for 

ou.” 

**So it will,” returned Featherstone, in a mocking 
tone. ‘* You shall find out soon enough what a noble 
deed Iam about todo. Send a telegram for Armstrong 
to come this afternoon without fail. And go away now, 
after you've given me my medicine; perhaps I shal! get 
a nap before he arrives. S:nd him up as soon as he 
comes, whether I'm asleep or not. I'll see him.” 

When, toward night, Tom paid his second visit, he met 
Mr. Armstrong passing out of the hall door as he came 
up the steps to it. The lawyer, who lived in a town only 
twerty miles from Millborough, had met him before, but 
to-day he greeted him with a cordfality greater than 
might have been expected from their slight acquatnt- 
ance, and walted to ask a few questions about Feather- 
stone before he allowed the young man to go on. 

Saltonstall eked out his patient's life to the last moment 
that medical skill could prolong it; yet the battle was 
soon over. Featherstone died on the fifth day after his 
seizure. Only absolute quiet kept the breath in him 
from hour to hour, so that necessarily he spoke very 
little ; but as when he did speak he never had anything 
agreeable to ray, his attendants found his silence a gain. 
At the last the indifference he had vaunted so much de- 
serted him, and he slid down into the darkness with an 
imprecation against the general doom. The memory of 
those few days haunted Tom for months. 

To Tom’s astonishment, he was asked to be present at 
the reading of the will. Had he been made one of its 
executors? It must beso, but the idea annoyed him ; 
he did not want to take such a burden upon himself. 
He could not refuse to be present, however, nor, at the 
housekeeper’s request, to attend the funeral, for she said 
that neither kith nor kin of her master would be there ; 
she supposed that he had none. 

The will was characteristic. Featherstone’s possessions 
were summed up with precislon—his real estate, mort- 
gages, stocks, railroad shares, and other values. But 
his cynical spirit was seen throughout. Among the 
legacies came a touch worthy of its author: the sum he 
left to TIannah Somers was a mere pittance, and he went 
on to say in explanation of {ts smallness that he had in- 
tended to give more to his faithful housekeeper, but that 
personal considerations deterred him ; he had once felt 
himself compelled to apologize to her for a hustiness of 
speech to which an invalid was pecullarly llable, and ever 
eince the unhappy day he had felt such deference for the 
lady that he could not now treat her like an upper serv. 
ant, but would merely give her a trifle as a tribute of high 
esteem rather than what might be considered as a reward 
for her years of service. As Tom listened he grew more 
and more indignant ; if he were one of the executors, 
this matter should be righted if possible. Ashe glanced 
across at the woman, with her simple black dress and her 
plaintive face, he seemed to see her again as he had found 
her alittle while before, alone fora moment, bending over 
the silent face that had once been Noel Featherstone’s; her 
eyes, full of tears as she raised them to Tom’s, had been 
tracing out every feature as if to keep it in mind for- 
ever, and her fingers were softly rearranging a thin lock 
of hair onthe temple. Seeing that no one was with the 
Doctor, she went back to her steady gazing again, and 
stood silent, her flagers still keepiog up their tremulous 
caress. ‘‘ He was different years ago,” she said, turning 
away hastily as a hand was heard outside on the door. 

A few more small legacies followed to people who had 
been at one time in the service of the testator. Where 
was the bulk of the property going ? Featherstone had 
not confessed to having one relative, and Millborough 
had long wondered if the big haul would go to private 
individuals, or to some institution, and, in case of the 
former, who the fortunate heirs would prove to be. 
Tom shared the general curiosity, to which a specia) was 
aided, since he was possibly to have something to do 
with the management of the property. Featherstone 
had faith in his business capacity, though it was more 
than he himself bad. He sat listening, annoyed and 
troubled on his own account, until, as the reading went 
on, every other feeling was for the moment swa!lowed 
up in amazement. 

Later he was closeted with the lawyer for some time 
discussing matters earnestly, At parting they shook 
hands, and Armstrong said : 

**T’ll do my very best, Doctor, and without unneces- 
sary delay, if your mind is quite made up on the sub- 
ject—if you don’t think you’d betier take a little more 
time to consider it ?” 

‘* Toe sooner you can do it the better,” answered Sal 
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tonstall, with decision. ‘‘ The matter has not two sides ; 
it can be settled only as we have said.” 

“If wedon’t keep very quiet,” added the lawyer, 
“‘we shall have a hornet’s nest about our ears in no 
time.” 

Yes, I see that,” sald Tom; ‘‘I ll take caro.” 

Millborough talked and speculated, but, to {ts own 
great chagrin, could get no further. Hannah Somers 
stayed on to keep the old house !n order, but all that she 
knew, or chose to tell, was that her pittance had been 
increased to a handsome sum. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
“HIS OFFENSE, NONESTY.” 


The winter wore on. It was past the middle of Feb. 
ruary. Mise Burton, still with Mrs. Silverton, was find- 
ing that a season in town, with the accompaniment of a 
handsome house and plenty of money to keep the wheels 
of life running smoothly, had its enj»yments The 
house, the money, the guests, were not hers, {t was true, 
but she was not an idler, she had her duties, and the 
sense of indepencence, the knowledge that she was not 
among others on eufferance, made her enjoy a good 
deal. 

But these enjoyments were only interludes. At this 
time she led a dual life. As Mrs. Silverton’s companion 
she was attentive to the wants or the pleasure of others, 
always ready to take the least convenient place or enter 
talon the most difficult guest as if her own cholce deter- 
mined her, having always a gay word when it was 
needed, and a sympathetic one when troubles were con- 
fided to her—no one realized how deep the sympathy 
was. Butin her own room she was another woman, 
with mind and life devoted to a task that {t seemed im- 
possible that woman could accomplish, especially 
without capital. But she had plans and work, and she 
hoped to make her brains furnish her with a little cap- 
ital, and then, business, unless this venture proved good 
enough to decide her to make others {n the same line 
instead. Through a constant reserve, somewhat 
haughty, which made {t the more {mpenetrable, no one 
learned of her double occupation. Mrs. Silverton knew 
that she rose earlier than herself, but not that it was 
three hours earlier. She sometimes wondered what the 
girl did with herself, and one day she asked. But she 
felt that the question had been considered an intrusion, 
and it was Only vaguely answered. At last a suggestion 
came to her which explained this silence ; she was sure 
that the poor girl took that time to do the sewing which 
she could not afford to put out, for, looking in to say a 
word one day, Patty had found her with some mending 
in her hand, and this had suggested theidea. After the 
truth, as she expressed {t, had flashed upon her in this 
way, she had been delicate enough to forbear questions 
and hints. 3 

Her only fear about her companion had changed its 
character. Once she had secretly dreaded lest the 
girl should fascinate Richard Waring; now she openly 
complained that her two friends disliked each vother. 

**No, I don't dislike him,” said Miss Burton. ‘I 
don’t care either way. I like to hear him talk, though— 
he knows 80 many people, and gossip !s good fun when 
one wants to be amused.” 

Patty would have been better pleased with a hizher 
eulogy, but she contented herself with commenting on 
the speaker's oddity. Miss Burton thought that War- 
ing was wooing Patty in a leisurely way ; she seemed to 
understand him, however, for she was more at her ease 
with him than formerly ; there was less air of entreaty 
and more of command in trifles in which a woman like 
Patty would delight to show her power. He was al- 
ways coming in now to escort her to a concert, or to the 
opera, or to a picture gallery, or dropping in to talk 
over some bit of news, a play, a book just out—anything 
did for an excuse, and often he made no pretense of 
excuse. Yet it was puzziing, for at times he seemed 
careless of her. The watcher wondered if this care. 
lessness were assumed, if they were engaged and wished 
to keep the matter secret. 

One stormy evening in February he came in, because, 
he sald, he knew they would look s0 cozy. 

They did look cozy. Patty was nestled into a lounge 
drawn up at one side of the bright fire, in her hand a 
novel which she was reading aloud with numberless 
comments. Her friend, as Patty called Miss Burton, 
sat a little further from the fire, her fingers fi ying in and 
out of masses of soft worsted, while the bal! in the pretty 
basket at her feet turned over and over as the thread 
grew into billows of white under her deft touches. The 
hangings of the room warmed fn the firelight and lamp- 
light until their rich maroon kindled with a ruby glow 
and all its luxurious furnishings looked more Juxurious 
in the softness of the radiance. Cold and dreariness 
and pain were outside in the storm ; even a barsh thought 
seemed impossible here when Waring, leaving the last 
evidences of snow with his overcoat in the hall, opened 
the door and came into the room with a momentary 
widening of his eyes and a low laugh of enjoyment. 

Ho seated himself in s rocking-chair near Patty, and 
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reaching out, took the book a moment from her hand 
with— 

‘* What bave you here?” Answer was unnecessary, 
as, while speaking, he had looked at the title-page, and 
was now turning the leaves with quick glimpses of the 
contents and catchings at the plot that showed practice 
in that kind of thing. Ia five minutes he handed it 
back. ‘' Now I'm ready to review it,” he said, smiling, 
‘I’ve torn the heart out of it; I know the plot and the 


‘* That’s only the skeleton of it,” returned Miss Bur- 
ton ; ‘‘ there’s a good deal of feeling and by-play.” 

** Feeling ? Oh, well, count that in, of course ; take 
it for granted if there’s a hint of {t here and there.” 

‘‘I see. ‘Fine touches,’ for instance ; that’s a conven- 
phrase.” 

‘Very, Miss Burton,” he said—there was no super 
clllousness ia his tone that night. ‘‘A stock phrase is 
as invaluable to us as neuralgla todoctors ; {t frequently 
hits, and it always sounds we!ll.”’ 

She laughed. 

‘Then you confess,” she sald, ‘‘ that, with what you 
fall to read and what you don’t take time to see Into, 
you'd be rather hard up somet!mes {f you could not fall 
back on generalities ?” 

‘* Fact,” he answered. ‘‘ Some articles of mine have 
as much padding as a stage Falstaff. But how are you 
going to run the world without {t ? Doesn't nature ad. 
mit {ta necesal'y by a whole tropic zone to grow cotton 
in !” 

‘' Dick writes only once {n a while, to amuse him. 
self,” put in Patty. 

‘Dick writes a good deal, and not by any means to 
amuve himself,” returned Waring ; ‘‘ but to amuse the 
public and pay his bills. Sometimes he plays critic— 
not overwell, for he’s not first-class, not properly read 
up, but he strikes a fair average, and is always good for 
the last dodges and the newest raptures. Waring be- 
longs to the flying artillery.” 

He looked at Mies Burton, expecting to meet approval 
for his humility, and she did glance up an instant, 
amused at his frankness. Mr. Waring had surprised 
her lately ; he seemed to want to show her that he cared 
for her opinions ; perhaps Patty had {insisted upon so 
much politeness as that. The young man’s eyes rested 
searchingly on her face a moment; {t was bent down 
again over her worsted ; then he turned to Mrs. Silver- 
ton, saying : 

‘* But since I've made you give up your book, I'll 
turn story-teller myself, and give you a sketch with a Don 
Quixote for a hero, a would be Mephistopheles (as the 
hero seems to view him) {n the background, and, unfort. 
unately, no herolne—as yet. Doesn't {it prom!se well ? 
I've heard it only lately, and {t’s a profound fecret, 
which, if I understand human nature, will make your 
interest run up to fever heat. Will you have ft ?” 

** Yes, indeed,’ cried Patty; ‘‘ our curlosity 1s at boll- 
ing point. Begin.” 

“Once upon a time. Does my story open propl- 
tiously ?” 

* You absurd boy !” 

“*Boy’!” Thank you. I found three gray hairs 
this morning—but that’s boyish. Once upon a time, 
then, there lived an old man, who after a while died.” 

How very elogular !” 

‘*Mrs. Silverton, take care how you make disrespect- 
ful remarks. There was something very singular. He 
made a will.” 

** That was the singular thing ?” asked Miss Burton. 

‘It’s going to be a will case,” cried Patty. ‘‘ That’s 
delightful; they’re always Interesting. You got it out 
of Ned Armstrong’s budget.” 

tell yeu it’s a double-locked secret ; you mustn't 
ask where it came from. Well, to continue, this man 
made a will, which fact, as Miss Burton was kind 
enough to intimate, was not singular ; but the will Itself 
is, or perhaps | ought to say that the singularity lies 
with the heir. I promised you a Don Quixote, and I'll 
give himto you. He’'sa fine fellow, though—I know 
him—with not a bit the look of a windmill tilter about 
him. He was the old man’s physician, and came fn for 
the whole property except a few trifilng legacies. But 
it seems he didn't like his patient, and wants none of 
his money. The man was an old scalawag, I 
and it’s sald that he laid the foundation of his fortune 
in the slave trade. I don’t know how true that is. I 
understand, however, that a part of the doctor’s ecruples 
can give a better account of themselves than that, for 
the will speaks as if relatives might be found living in 
some out-of-the-way place if the testator had chosen to 
make inguiry for them. But if any are living he holds 
them beneath notice, and the doctor is told never to 
trouble himself about them, for if they should appear it 
wou'd be impossible for them to prove relationship.” 

Miss Burton listened attentively; she was always 
eager to learn how monetary questions were regarded. 

‘* Was there money enough to matter ?” asked Patty. 

“TI only wish somebody had willed me such a haul. 


"T would be very fair indeed for the city, and it’s mag 


pificent for Millborough.” 


The girl's fingers stopped in their quick weaving, for 
her heart stood still a moment. Suddenly she went on 
with her work again. 


CHAPTER XXXL 
“THE COURAGE OF A WOMAN.” 


‘Is that the end of your story ?” cried Patty. Waring 
reluctantly turned his eyes from Miss Burton’s face, 
where he had been reading that she knew the town he 
had named, and that she did not want Patty or himself 
to perceive {t. He had expected this. 

‘‘That’s only the preamble,” he answered. ‘‘ The 
story's not finished yet—to be continued in the next 
pumber of the magazine of facts. But at present this 
doctor {s cut on a desperate hunt after the rightful heirs. 
Perhaps there are fiftleth cousins somewhere on the face 
of the earth ; perhaps they're poor and ought not to be 
defrauded.” 

Ought rich people to be defrauded ?” Interrupted 
Patty. 

‘* Don't spoll my peroratlon—perhaps they're poor, I 
say, and ought not to be defrauded ; perhaps the doctor 
is right, too, in not being willing to take the money of a 
man he disiiked. What do you think about it, Miss 
Burton ?” 

‘‘T think he is right,” she answered ; “it's what— 
any honorable man would do.” 

Waring frowned slightly, with his eyes, more than 
half shut, turned fn her direction. 

‘‘By the way, you’ve seen him once,” he sald to 
Patty. ‘‘ Don’t you remember, when you were at the 
mountains a few years ago with Laura and Armstrong 
and the rest, I met him on the plazza and introduced 
him to you? It’s Dr. Saltonstall.” 

As he spoke he sat watching Miss Burton, who 
showed no surprise. 

‘* De. Saltonstall !” cried Mrs. Sliverton. ‘‘ Of course 
I remember him—he was so agreeable, and spent the 
whole evening talking to us; he seemed entertained, 
too. Why, he was charming.” A quick gisnce from 
the girl beside her took fn the curves of Patty’s plump 
and graceful figure, the fall of her draperies, every 
charm of her fair and piquant face. The glance lasted 
only while the needle was drawn through a loop; she 
had not stopped again in her work. ‘‘ But we did not 
see him after that—I mean to speak to—except at break- 
fast,” the lady went on. ‘‘ He did not leave the next 
day, though, for I caught a giimpse of him after the train 
had gone ; he was starting off on a tramp somewhere. 
I remember you sald you knew him in colleze. Not 
exactly social, fs he, for all his delightful manners ?” 

‘Ob, he was different in college. There was a rumor 
that some girl had jlited him, and when I saw the cloud 
on his face [{ believed it. It’s not likely he'll ever 
marry, for he doesn't seem like one that would get over 
such athing. Proud as the old boy, too—begging your 
pardon, ladies—and not likely to allow another woman 
to try that game on him.” His volce was turned in 
Patty's direction, but his eyes, from under their heavy 
lids, were watching her companion, who was certainly 
very pale. Just then she looked up at him and asked 
abruptly : 

‘* Has he any clue to the heirs yet?” Waring was 
startled. Yet it was impossible, he argued, that she 
could know what as yet he only suspected. Her sup- 
pressed excitement must be, as he had thought before, 
only on account of the associations called up by famil. 
far names and the dread of betraying her acquaintance 
with them, if she were the person he belfeved her to be. 
But he had a good deal of caution, and recollected that 
mere knowledge of Millborough and {ts people did not 
prove herso. He must probe further. 

‘*No,” he answered, ‘‘he’s not the least clue yet. 
Featherstone’s history has been traced as far as to South 
America—not difficult to do, since Armstrong says he 
often talked about his experiences there, or about some 
of them. Nobody knows, however, where he came 
from in the first place—for he certainly was not a native 
there—or even {f his real name was Featherstone at all. 
But, remember, both of you ladies, not to say a word of 
this to any one; Armstrong charged me to be secret, 
because if the matter gets abroad there’ll be heirs rising 
up from all quarters of the globe. But it can't bea 
breach of faith to tell you, for nelther of you will put 
forth a claim to the property.” 

Patty laughed carelessly, and the other listener an- 
swered, ‘‘No,” busy with her own thoughts as she 
spoke. 

Waring sat with his eyes on the floor. Miss Burton 
went on with hercrocheting. Mrs. Silverton was gazing 
thoughtfully into the fire; a moment more and she 
would begin upun some other subject. Waring had 
not done with this one yet. 

‘* Were you ever in Millborough ?” he asked her. 
‘No, I think not. I don’t remember that I ever 
was. Is there anything remarkable about the place to 
make me remember it ?” 

‘*No; although the views of the surrounding country 


just escape being fine enough to make them famous, and 


the river fs beautiful. But it's a manufacturing town. 
I asked only for idlenees. I passed through it once in 
traveling ; I’ve no associations with it ; It has no especial 
fame ; it’s not even enough out of the fashion to be free 
from the general doom of harboring raecality. Perhaps 
you remember last epring the account of the man who 
speculated in bank funds tosuchanextent? What was 
his name? It began with L. How odd that we should 
remember the Initials of names when al! the rest has 
gone from us! There! I have it; ‘twas Langdon. He 
died, so that the case was never brought to trial, and I 
suppose that’s why I couldn’t recall him better.” 

‘* I’m tired of defaulters,” sald Mrs. Silverton, bring. 
ing her eyes back from the fire to rest first upon Miss 
Burton and then upon Waring. ‘‘ That's a sul j-ct upon 
which I feel a great deal,” she went on. ‘‘ Every man 
that escapes justice Is 0 much loss to the good cause of 
reform. I’m sorry this one didn’t live to wear his prison 
sult. There ought to be examples made.” 

‘‘ If a poor fellow comes to a na‘ura) death, or dies 
from a heart broken by shame and remorse, I don’t see 
how the cause of justice Is interfered with.” 

Tae speaker glanced stealthily at the girl opposite 
him. He saw how tremulously her fingers held and 
tossed the worsted which she kept in constant motion ; 
he perceived so well that she was breathing with diffi- 
culty that he seemed to hear her. At his words he saw 
feeling flash into her face, but in an instant {t was again 
as cold and pale as ever. He saw she did not dare 
to lift her eyes for fear they should betray her, but that 
he had succeeded in reusing her gratitude ; this would 
last only on condition of his seeming as unconrclous as 
Patty. 

‘*Il’m glad that {t's not usually so,” returned Mrs. 
Silverton, ‘‘ though that’s better than the way such men 
are generally treated. People do with them as the 
soldier down South advised doing with a rattlesnake that 
a comrade found in his boot. * Swear him,’ he sald, 
‘and let him go.’” 

Waring laughed a little, for the sake of showing the 
subject was strictly impersonal. 

“ That’s good, Patty; but you mustn’t be too severe. 
How do you know that if you had great sums of money 
in your bands, and wanted, say, to come out a swell, or 
wanted a European tour, or to be looked up to as a 
successful man—or woman—or some such substantial 
good as that, you wouldn't be tempted? Perhaps you 
might begin by taking a little; and a little, you know, 
is like a leak in the sluices—the river runs through.” 

Patty drew herself up, her face aglow with reproach, 
her eyes full of indignant tears. 

“Do you think such a thing as that of me, Richard 
Waring, after having known me all these years? 
Known me, indeed !—you’ve not begun to understand the 
very basis of my character, which is honesty. It could 
never bea temptation to me to take what was not mine; 
you know well enough that there {s nothing on earth I 
despise more. I can find absolutely no excuse for steal- 
ing ; for why should we mince matters—it’s really that. 
This man Langdon, you say, has disgraced his name 
and everybody that bears {t. For the good of soclety I 
hope he didn’t leave any children. Such traits descend. 
I'd not trust one of them.” 

Waring listened helplessly to the words he had called 
up, looking in a sort of consternation at the other 
listener, motionless now. He wanted to move, to speak, 
and prevent Patty’s attention from being drawn to 
her, but a powerlessneas crept over him. He knew that 
Patty’s eyes were studying his face wonderingly, but 
he could not turn his fascinated gaze from Miss Burton. 
She had stooped and lald her work in the basket at her 
feet ; then she picked ft up, her hands tightening over 
it. It seemed as if by some act she were testing herself 
if she had power for speech. Waring watched her more 
and more {ntently. In every life there are moments of 
insight into high motives ; one of these moments came 
to him. He had not understood her ; now he saw her as 
she really was, and his breath quickened. 

At first Patty had taken the silence as a tribute to her 
eloquence ; but now the heavy stillness vrept over her, 
too, with a sense of oppression. She was impetient to 
throw It off, and, following the direction of Waring’s 
eyes, turned to speak to her companion. The girl met 
her look with a face so strange that Patty's eyes dilated ; 
it was new to her, this pride that, past all asking and 
receiving, hope or help, looks like the stoniness of 
death, but is dumb only with agony. Still looking at 
Patty, she rose, moved a step or two forward, and laid 
her hand on the mantel for support, then took it away 
again as if refusing so much of an appeal as that; but in 
this change she did not vary the position of her face nor 
take her eyes from the other. 

“I am his child,” shesald ; ‘‘ theonly one ; whatever 
has descended must have descended to me. Iam Gladys 
Langdon, Richard Langdon’s daughter—the defaulter’s 
daughter,” she repeated, watching for a look of com- 
prehension in Patty. As she saw {ft dawning, she 
turned away and walked slowly out of the room, mak- 
ing a circuit which put her at a distance from the lounge 


on which Mrs, Silverton was, and from Waring’s chair, 
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ART STUDY IN BOSTON. 
By O. M. E. Rowe. 


EONARDO DA VINCI said, ‘‘ The beginning of 
the science of painting is the point; the second 
thing is the line, the third the surface, and the fourth 
the solid ;” and this strikes the keynote of the School of 
Drawing and Painting which finds suitable quarters for 
its 125 students in the basement of the beautiful Museum 
of Fine Arts. Great stress is laid on these fundamental 
principles, for the mastery of perspective and anatomy 
is indispensable to the painter’s execution, and should 
be the backbone of all artinstruction. The year’s study 
takes thirty-six weeks, and men and women students 
pledge themselves to four hours’ work ‘for four days 
weekly. The couree occupies three years, and the work 
naturally divides iiself into three grades. Every student 
on entering, without regard to experience or ability, 
must begin at the beginning, under Mr. J. R. De Camp 
and his assistants. He is kept at the disciplinary work 
until he handies his materials skillfully in representing 
objects in various ways ; generally the cast, sometimes 
diapery, and ther from life. This grade affords the 
necessary training for teachers of drawing, lithographers, 
and designers. Satisfactory examination promotes to the 
middle grade, which requires higher draughtsmanship, 
thorough knowledge of the human figure, with draw- 
ings from life, still life, and the antique, under the 
supervision of the well-known artist Otto Grundmann. 
Tais grade is valuable for one intending to be a pro- 
fessional artist, and bere he stays till he is ripe for paint- 
ing ; for all principles independent of color are learned 
in black and white. So rigid and exacting is this régime 
that weakiings and superficial enthusiasts get sifted out 
before they even reach the severe tests which admit to 
the highest grade, or painting class. Tae instructor, 
Robert W. Vonoob, leaves these students of color as 
much a8 possible to their own inspiration, guiding them, 
but not curbing. 

A few hours of drawing serve to weary eye, brain, 
and hand, so the schoo] adds mental culture and know)- 
edge entertaining but pertinent to the main object. By 
a reciprocal treaty with the Institute of Technology, 
students bave free access to lectures upon the history 
and theory of architecture, also perspective, and a 
course of mythology, a subject so stimulating to an 
artist's imagination. The Lowell Institute ‘‘lends a 
hand,” not only by providing scholarships, but lect- 
ures, notable among which have been Frank D. Millet’s 
series On costumes. The Society of Decorative Art 
often co operates with lectures on the theory of color, 
etc., and the late Mr. C. C. Perkins, the art critic, has 
furnished # course on art history. The regular teachers 
steadily supply leciures oo anatomy, landscape, and 
composition, and there is a valuable library for refer. 
ence. The admission fee to the school is ten dollars, 
and the tuition forty-five dollars a term. A lunch club 
is organized amony the students. so a hot lunch is secured 
for atrifiing sum. The pupils appreciate the privilege 
of the Museum, fer I often meet them copying the 
sculptured ornaments, Classic, Gothic, and Renaissance, 
in their spare hours, or studying the ceramic work, the 
rare textlies, or superb variety of decorations, to all of 
which they have irce access. This intimate life among 
its treasures and galieries of painting is in itself a 
liberal education, making the facilities of the school 
exceptional for artistic training. A recent addition is a 
special course of decorative design for four afternoons a 
week, to which special students pay twenty-five dollars 
aterm for the first two terms, their third one being 
free, while regular pupils pay a term fee of ten dollars. 
This department was the work of a late instructor, 
Frederic Crowninsbield, who has given a strong impulse 
to the grand style of decoration by the dignity and 
beauty of his mural paintings, and the depth of tone 
and slumbrous wealth of color in his stained glass. This 
** Art Museum School,” as it is famillarly known, has 
an enviable repulation abroad, where its graduates are 
welcomed into schools and aicers by masters who 
always value thorough technique. On the other hand, 
it provokes the criticism that scores of soulless artisans 
are produced—mere academicians, ‘‘ conventual from 
tip to toe.” Genius is a rare bird; artists of talent are 
not legion ; but the public owes a debt to the schools if 
they train sound- minded amateurs on whose judgment 
it can rely. 

Most of the studios receive pupils, a custom the late 
Wiliam M. Hunt brought into favor ; and painters of 
ability—and some, alas! of small merit—have a little 
coterie of admiring students, Mr. J. J. Enneking, the 
well-known landscape paink r, being especially popular. 
There is a Clearly defined interest in art in Boston, fast 
develuping into entousiasm, and all aspiring to be in 
** good love” frequent the galleries. Even so dignified 
@ calling as art is helped by being ‘‘ the fashion.” 


ing custom for artists to open their studios to the public 
Saturday afternoons. This gives a student pleasant 
opportunities to become familiar with each painter's 
work. These studios are charming with tapestries, 
antiques, and bric-d-brac ; sometimes containing valu 
able collections, Benjamin C. Porter's for example. 

The anaual exhibition at the Art Club Gallery shows 
about 200 ofl paintings, American and foreign. It is 
open for a month, is free, and is always an event of 
interest. The Paint and Clay Club, a young but ener 
getic organization, fills its picturesque rooms with 4 
brilliant company on the opening night of its exhibi 
tion, after which it is inspected by the public for a few 
weeks. Half a dozen of the larger art stores have well 
arranged galleries artistically fitted up, where art lovers 
are sure to find something worth studying. All this 
helps create the art atmosphere so congenial and stimu- 
lating to students. 

One word about dress. Nothing better illustrates 
how conservative Boston is in this respect then the sim- 
plicity of dress in the wealthy congregation at Trinity, 
the superb church where Phillips Brooks preaches. 
Boston is a paradise for women without escorts, for any 
well conducted lady may go to evening concerts or lect- 
ures unattended, not only safely, but creditably. 

The Normal Art School belonging to the State was 
established as a training schoo! to qualify teachers when 
drawing was made obligatory in the public schools. 
Walter Smith came from England to organize it, but 
it is now conducted by Mr. G. H. Bartlett in the old 
Deacon House, whose beautiful Marie Antoinette fur- 
nishings were scattered by the auctioneer’s hammer. 
The course includes four years: Class A, elementary 
subjects; Class B, painting; Class C, sculpture ; Class 
D, architectural and engineering drawing. Diplomas 
are given each class, and proficiency in all secures the 
degree of Art Master. Massachusetts residents pay no 
tuition if they agree to teach after graduation; non- 
residents pay $100 annually. The school aims at bigh 
skill in technical drawing and industrial culture, and 
secures both with admirable fidelity. 

Bostonians who desire the development and advance 
of art are interested in the Cowles Art School, now in 
ite third year, and occupying large, airy studios spe- 
clally designed for it. They are admirably arranged, 
handsomely equipped, and thoroughly convenient, even 
to the little snuggery where all-day puplis prepare hot 
lunches. The school is ably managed by Frank M. 
Cowles, and holds a unique place in art training, and 
supplies a want long felt by students with limited time 
and short purses, or those who feel the need cf study in 
special lines to remedy deficiencies. The general scope 
is like the Académie JuJian at Paris, and Art Students’ 
League in New York, and is distinctively a schoo! of 
painting in its higher aspects. While flexible enough 
to meet individual cases, and even irregular hours, the 
plan is clearly defined, and intended to cover the broad, 
symmetrical education necessary for professional artists, 
including use of materials, perspective, anatomy, and 
laws of composition. Students are advised in their 
work rather than compelled, and headstrong ones who 
attempt too much soon find their mistake and return to 
the instructor’s judgment. Its best efforts are directed 
toward elevating the life classes to a higher standard. 
These classese—one for men, another for women—are in 
charge of Dennis M. Bunker, of New York, a pupil of 
Géréme. He has just returned from several years’ 
study in Paris, and is a valuable acquisition to our art 
interest. His figure painting is well known to be char- 
acterized by strong drawing and truth of color, and 
argues well for his sound teaching, to which he adds 
great enthusiasm. Regular students may use their easels 
as many hours a day as they like, changing their work 
from drawing or painting the nude in the morning 
to a study of the draped figure in the afternoon—a re 
ciprocal advantage easily seen. Lectures in artistic 
anatomy by Dr. Turnbull are illustrated with skeleton, 
manikin, and charts. Fiower painting and still life 
classes are conducted by Abbott F. Graves, certalnly 
one of the finest flower painters in the country ; and 
Mercy A. Bailey, well known throughout Massachu- 
setts, has the care of the drawing, perspective, and 
water colors. Regular students pay $15 a month, with 
reduction after three months’ continuous work, and 
special students have special rates. Scholarships are 
given annually, and a fine chanve for outdoor painting 
is afforded by the summer school in the country, Kit 
tery, Me., being selected one year, and Jackson, N. H., 
last season. Despite opposition at first, the schoo] has 
proved its right to be by its success, and has gained the 
confidence of the community by its dignified character, 
and the good will of the profession by its excellent 
methods. 

Boston, 1886. 

I would begin at the beginning, and teach young 
people that marriage is not the only aim and end of life, 
yet would fit them for it as for a sacrament too high and 
hely to be profaned by a light word or thought ; show 


Many artists give annual exhibitions, but it is a grow- 


| them how to be worthy of it and how to wait for it. 


MY STRAWBERRY.’ 
By H. H. 


MARVEL, fruit of fruits, I pause 
To reckon thee. I ask what cause 
Set free so much of red from heats 
At core of earth, and mixed such sweets 
With sour and spice ; what was that strength 
Which out of darkness, length by length, 
Spun all thy shining thread of vine, 
Netting the fields in bond as thine. 
I see thy tendrils drink by sips . 
From grass and clover’s smiling lips ; 
I hear thy roots dig down for wells, 
Tapping the meadow’s hidden cells ; 
Whole generations of green things, 
Descended from long lines of springs, 
I see make room for thee to bide 
A quiet comrade by their side ; 
I see the creeping peoples go 
Mysterious journeys to and fro, 
Treading to right and lett of thee, 
Doing thee homage wonderingly. 
I see the wild bees as they fare, 
Thy cups of honey drink, but spare. 
I mark thee bathe and bathe again 
In sweet unealendared spring rain. 
| watch how all May has of sun 
Makes haste to have the ripeness done, 
W hile all her nights let dews escape 
To set and cool thy perfect shape. 
Ah, fruit of fruits, no more I pause 
To dream and seek thy hidden laws 
I stretch my hand and dare to taste, 
In instant of delicious waste 
On single feast, all things that went 
To make the empire thou hast spent. 


A WOMAN’S STRAWBERRY BED. 


By AnnIE M. Lipsy. 


R. ROE ts always quoting, ‘‘ Doubtless God might 

have made a better berry than the strawberry, 
but doubtless he never did ;” and I agree with him. 
Because I agree with him, and because so many of my 
countrywomen who also agree with him do nut know 
how good a berry the strawberry really is, and how 
easily they might have its beauty before their eyes, its 
fragrance beneath their nostrils, and its lusclous juices 
in their mouths three times a day for four continuous 
weeks of the year, I want to tell them how to make and 
take care of a strawberry bed. 

The man who invented the fiction that it was more 
work to take care of strawberries than to ralse potatoes 
didn’t understand his businees, for it is proverbial that 
one does easily what he knows how to do, and does it 
well. Once your strawberry plants are set out, they are 
in place for two or three years. To be sure, they need to 
be cultivated, runners cut, and the fruit picked; but is 
that more than to prepare the ground each year, plant 
the potatoes, hoe them, dig them, and kill bugs? I 
have had a etrawberry bed for several years, but I will 
describe only the bed that has done so well this year. 

A year ago last autumn I took up and set out some 
Crescent Seedling runners. I had so little time to attend 
to them that the last were not set until well into October. 
There were five rows, each about fifty feet long. On each 
of the outer edges of this bed I put a row of perfect-flow. 
ered plants to fertilize the Crescent flowers. The soil of 
my garden is a stiff clay—I might have spoken of it ten 
years ago as an excellent place for a brickyard ; and by 
the tenacity with which the earth would cling to one’s 
feet in wet weather, it would have been reasonable to 
guess that bricks made from it would never crumble. 
It is much improved by cultivation, but I should still 
prefer an earlier and more mellow suil. For lack of stable 
manure I have dressed my beds with wood ashes and 
ground bone, but last fall I ordered night soil applied 
about the time the ground froze. In November the bed 
had a light covering of spruce boughs. The spring 
after the planting, I thought the plants had died, they 
were set 80 late the fall before ; but the roots were all safe, 
and a3 they began to put out their beautiful green leaves I 
concluded not one had failed me. They were allowed 
to bear all they would, and they gave a good crop for 
such tiny plants. When the runners began to grow, a 
part were cut off, and the two or three left were trained 
along between the old plants, making a bushy, continu. 
ous row. Last spring the ground between the rows was 
lightly forked as soon as it could be handled, anda 
mulching of the grass cut on the lawn was placed along 
the rows, for we do not lize washed berries, and unless 
they are mulched they must be washed. 

When the plants bloomed this last spring the bed was 
a lovely vision of green and white. The blossoms fairly 
rioted among the vines, the flower stalks standing well 
above the leaves, measuring from the tip of my middle 
finger to my elbow. We picked from this bed nearly 
five bushels of berries. The first ripe ones were brought 
in June 15, and I picked a dainty dish, enough for an 
invalid’s supper, July 28. 1f I had the soll I have seen 


1 From “ Verses’’ (Roberts Brothers» 
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on many % farm, and the barnyard to which many a 
person who might grow strawberries has free access, I 
think I could raise twice as many on the same area. 
At any rate, I would try. 

I propose no theories about strawberries. Many will 
say I do not grow the right kind, or in the right way, 
or on the best soll. Allof this I willadmit. I acknowl- 
edge the defects of my system, but I simply try to show 
what a busy woman can do. Many a girl would find 
raising strawberries an easy way to provide herself with 
pocket money, and many a housewife would find com- 
pany no trouble if she could supply her table witha 
plenty of strawberries three times a day. A patch of 
ground half the size I have named would abundantly 
supply most families, and many a woman would be the 
better in mind and body for having the care of such a 
garden. My work takes me from home before seven 
o'clock in the morning the year round, and I do not 
return unt!] six, or later, at night, yet I take all the care 
of my strawberries, and, somehow, I find time todo a 
part of the work they require. 

I want American women to love gardening. I love 
my strawberries, not for the part they play on the table, 
but for the cheerfuiness and joy with which they grow. 
Give them half a chance, and they will smilein your 
face, and hang out their beautiful berries todo you 
glad service. The putting forth of the new leaves in 
the spring tells me of the Resurrection, and year by ycar 
they renew for me the miracle of Cana—turning the 
colorless, tasteless rains and dews into the rosy, fragrant 
wine of their juices. God speaks to me from my straw- 
berry bed as he did to Moses from the burning bush, and 
again and again I say to my plants, ‘‘ 1 pause to reckon 
thee.” 


TOLD IN THE MOONLIGHT. 


. WAS midnight. The full autumn moon was shin- 
ing through the dust covered panes of glass {nto 


the storeroom and workshop of Heinrich Klein, the 


cabinet-maker and upbolsterer. Heinrich would remind 
you of Santa Claus, in spite of the fact that his hair and 
whiskers were more suggestive of flame than snow, but 
the perfect good nature and kindliness that shone from 
his blue eyes, and the jolly good-fellowship that was 
part of his very being, made Heinrich the friend as wel! 
as the capable workman to his numerous customers 
These customers of Heinrich’s were all people of wealth, 
or apparent wealtb, and he never had common furniture 
to make or mend. This shop was a curious place. When 
you passed its windows there was furniture, new and old, 
piled up or standing about In the most confusing man 
ner; but this was noth'ng to compare to the shop on 
the next floor. There you could just crowd through the 
narrow passage between the marred and broken furni- 
ture piled to the ceiling. A hopeless mass, apparently, 
to any but the trained eye of Heinrich, whose chief 
delight was to put together these wrecks of hard 
usage. 

On this night Heinrich bad Jocked the door and gone 
home to Katrina, Hans and Jacob, Gretchen and 
Madeline, the dear wife and children. To-night he 
was more than usually happy, for he was cheered by the 
thought of a kindly deed that at the same time was a 
stroke of busineses—for Heinrich was an equal mixture of 
kindliness and shrewdness. 

As he sat beaming on his loved ones in the dim light 
of a smoky kerosene lamp, a strange thing was happen 
ing in the dusty workshop. The moon did its best to 
make the shop bright and cheerful, but the veil of dust 
on the window-panes dulled the brightness of its rays. 

The pieces of furniture were but dimly outlined in 
the gray light, but the youthful beauty and brightness 
was more easily imagined when broken limbsand backs, 
torn covers and deep scratches, were invisible. 

The sofa was really the cause of the incident that 
occurred. Politeness would keep you from asking the 
sofa how long it had been In the shop. This one thing 
was evident—that, when gazing at its venerable form, 
you also saw the dust of ages of which we often read. 
To-night, however, the sofa was animated by so joyful a 
spirit that youth had in a measure returned. Forgetting 
that one front claw was broken off, and one back one 
so uncertain that a sudden jerk would cause a severe, if 
not destructive, fall, the sofa made an effort to right 
itself aud stand erect once before it left these compan. 
ions of years. Whether this attempt was disastrous or 
not the end will decide. 

The sofa found, what we often find in life, that our 
position and standing depend on other things than our 
own will or inclination, and that violent efforts to 
change ovr position involve, frequently, pain and harm 
to those about us. Thiseffort of the sofa’s drew a long, 
painful moan from the bureau that for many years, 
without complaint, had supported {ts weakestend. A 
sudden crash and tumble of the clawfoot mahogany 
table that had been the support and stay of the vener- 
able sofa’s back woke every plece of furniture in the 
room, and drew an exclamation from the sofa of pain 
and regret for the disaster that resulted from its foolish 


pride, 


The cracked mirror on the carpenter’s bench was the 
first to break the silence. 
“You might have left us without destroying an 
honored member of the community, and defacing by 
an ugly cut another member.” A murmur of approval 
came from all the friends, especially the older ones. 

With perfect dignity the sofa responded : 

‘*] have been too long among you, too much one of 
yourselves, to have you think that I intended to disturb 
these last hours of my sojourn by causing pain.” 

That's so,” sald the bureau, whose capaciousness sug- 
gested patience. Here a spindle-legged sewing stand, 
that stood in the corner, spoke in a high treble : 

‘The result {s the same as though {t were intentional. 
The table could not be any more demolished if you had 
Intended to ruin it; and as for the bureau, the scratch 
could not be worse {f you had taken off your roller and 
dug {it for spite. The damage is as great as if in- 
tended,” the stand ended In a scream. 

No one but the sofa responded to this remark, and 
the sofa was apparently moved to its very center, for it 
replied, with a groan: ‘‘A terrible truth, which I never 
realized. Friends, forgive, and let these last bours be 
spent in confessing that pride, fooliss pride, the desire to 
stand straight, and in my original beauty, led to the un- 
fortunate move that caused disaster and pain to my beat 
friends,” and the sofa tried to get out of the arms of a 
big rocker, that had caught one end and held it when 
the table was crushed to the floor, as if to show its 
humiliation and sorrow by laying itself beside the re- 
mains of the table. This repentance and confession on 
the part of the sofa changed the sentiment of each 
plece in the room. 

‘I'm sure,” sald the bureau, ‘“‘this parting is sad 
enough without {fll-feeling. For my part, a scratch 
more does not count, for I’ve long given up the hope of 
betng restored.” 

Here a moonbeam danced over {ts broad surface, and 
the tarnished brass knobs gave back a reflection. 

‘* Friends,” sald the sofa, ‘‘ sadness and joy are equally 
mixed tonight. I'm glad you are all awake on this the 
lact night of my stay with you. When I first came 
among you I had, I know, lost much of my youthful 
beauty.” 

‘‘But not your grace,” interrupted the mirror. ‘I 
recognize both grace and beauty, as you all know.” 

‘Certainly, with your experience,” said the motherly 
rocking-chair, the sofa’s friend. 

After a moment's pause the sofa continued : 

‘The first thing I remember was standing in a large 
wareroom with a number of others who resembled me 
in some respects. I—I was selected for my rich color 
by a blushing young lady, who glanced timidly at the 
tal!, soldierly-looking young man who accompanied 
her. I was the subject of much discussion between the 
young man and an oldish woman with a sharp nose, 
who objected to me because I was covered with tapes 
try. She wanted my neighbor, who was covered with 
haireloth. The young man carried the day, and finally, 
I, with my six children—you would say chairs—were 
in the best room of a big house not many miles from 
where we are tonight. The tendernese with which I 
was treated! The soft touches that my sweet mistress 
gave me! Can you imagine the joy that thrilled when, 
on warm summer afternoons, she laid her soft, dainty 
form upon me, and was soon In dreamland? But one 
shadow was cast upon me—the sharp-nosed person 
came sometimes, and she always accused me of fading ; 
but the loving pats of my dainty mistress were compen- 
sation beyond measure. 

One night the moon shone as it does to-night; there 
was a queer confusion in the house; I did not under- 
stand it. Days went by, and I did not see my mistress. 
What was the matter! Terror conquered me. One 
Sunday morning the blinds were opened, the chairs re- 
arranged, my master came {n with a bunch of rosebuds, 
which he put in a vase and moved a stand to hold them 
close to my head. The sharp-nosed lady, with a new 
expression on her face, came in with great buaches of 
golden-rod which made the room glow. What did it 
mean! Soon the door opened again, and the master 
came {n with my mistress. Ob, how dainty and sweet she 
looked, and In her face the look of the lady above the 
martel who never raises her eyes from their love-gaze 
into the face of her baby! Oh; bliss! joy! There wasa 
baby in our house. Soon these precious treasures reposed 
in my lap. Shall I ever forget that hour ?” 

A silence full of sympathy brooded over the place, 
for this recital had roused memories in other hearts. 
The rocking-chair moved gently back and forth, as if 
toan {naudible lullaby; the mirror seemed to reflect 
baby dimples and proud smiles ; the bureau remembered 
the tiny garments that had filled its capacious heart ; the 
sewing stand longed to reveal the holy thoughts and the 
tender hopes that had been breathed Into it; while even 
the crushed table wished that the moonbeams would 
give light enough to show that it bore marks of service 
in the family life, and the old wardrobe wished it could 


of hide and-seek. After a moment the tall clock called 
out softly, ‘I’m all alone, but I remember—I re- 
mem ber.” 

‘* You would be surprised,” continued the sofa, ‘‘ how 
rapidly time flew. Before I realized it, my young gen- 
tleman was riding upon my back, using one or the other 
of the chairs—which I always considered my children— 
asa horse. 

“Well, I thought I never wanted to be happler, 
when, before I realized it, a year had passed, and 
a sister was a passenger, and not long after my arms 
were stage seats, and another brother kicked his 
heels as & passenger on my broad lap. Well, by and 
by I could hold no more. I loved them all, but 
in my very heart the first brown head that my 
pretty mistress held in her arms, while I held both, lay 
nearest and dearest, and next the goiden head whose 
heart shed a radiance that drew in other hearts. The 
love-whispers I heard poured into my darling’s heart ! 
How the golden head lowered unti! the whispered “ yes” 
was audible to but the listening ears of love! Soon a 
lovely bride stood holding tight to my arm that had 
steadied her baby footsteps, and she left our doors to 
come back again a gentie wife, and in due timea loving 
mother, to lay in my bosom, as she had lain, a sturdy 
boy, the picture of the wooer who stole her from us. 

‘* One after another the baby passengers left the old 
homestead. My mistress, to me always beautiful, began 
to live with me as in thoee first years. The halr was 
silver now instead of gold, and the master sat not far 
off with the flashing eyes, knowing naught now but 
tenderness and love. One day she came to me before 
the sunset ; with a gentle sigh she closed her eyes, a look 
of holy quiet spread over her face, and when in the 
gathering twilight my master came, with a bunch of the 
golden-rod she loved so well, she did not waken to the 
gentle call of ‘ Wife, dearest." He knelt beside, and a 
moan broke the stillness of the room. The memory of 
those hours is painful. In a few short months the 
master left to go to her, saying, ‘It is home, for she 
is there.’ 

‘Soon the dear old home was invaded by strangers, 
and the echo of ‘Going, going, gone,’ sounded through 
the rooms. 

‘* Could it be possible that we who had lived together so 
long must be parted ? 

‘Yes; we were old-fashioned : no one wanted us. 
Could I but batter myself to pleces, I would gladly have 
done ft. Just when I was sinking into a dazed con- 
dition, a well-beloved voice sounded {n my ears: ‘I 
will keep the sofa, Grace, and you may take the bureau 
in your old room.’ 

““* Why, Robert, I always expected to have the sofa. 
It will just fit in my hall.’ 

“Friends, I thought I knew trouble before. When that 
brother and sister whom I had held {n sorrow and joy, in 
childhood and youth, whose children I had held, parted, 
they parted as enemies. Robert took me home; his 
wife did not like me, and sent me here to be re-covered, 
she sald. She never came to give instructions, but good 
Mr. Heinrich saved me from strangers, for he knew and 
loved my mistress. 

“Yesterday my young lady came in to leave some 
orders; she gave one giance at me, and said, with 
trembling lips: ‘ Heinrich, I love the old sofa. How 
can I get it ?’ 

*** Come back this afternoon.’ And shrewd Heinrich 
sent for Master Robert to say I must be moved. While 
they were talking, my young lady came up the stairs. 
They looked at each other a minute, and then you 
saw how their hands and lips met {n loving forgiveness. 
‘* To-morrow I go on my journey, beginning at the re- 
pair shop, and ending fn the old home. Thanksgiving 
I shall be a stage-coach for the new ch!ldren—but ’twill 
be different ; I never held them as babies.” 

‘You may as lovers,” sang all the furniture in 
chorus, as the first red beams of the morning’s sun 
shone in the dusky room. 


PerFect CLEANLINESS Posstnie.—The “ Art Age” 
gives a most graphic and pleasing description of one of 
the beautiful houses in Newport. Drawing room, din- 
ing-room, and hall walis are covered with heavy silks, 
embroidered and plain, beautiful, artistic, and expensive: 
but the kitchen surpasses them, at least from a sanitary 
point of view, and makes one wish for wealth: ‘‘ De- 
scending to the kitchen, we notice a departure from the 
usual methods of finishing that room. Here the floor is 
tiled and the walls covered with glass.”’ 


How precious little deeds of love and sympathy are, 
how strong to bless, how easy to perform, how comfort- 
able to recall ! 


I value they womanly skill which keeps home happy, 
more than white hands or fashionable accomplishments. 


The secret of thrift is knowledge. Knowledge of 
domestic economy saves income ; knowledge of sani- 


tell of the treasures it had hidden, and the peals of baby 
laughter that still echoed fn its memory of many games | 


tary laws saves health and life. 
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Fotks. 
AT HOME INDOORS. 


By KATHARINE E. FARRAND. 


‘* He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small, 
For the dear God, who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.’’ 
NY one can have an aquarium, in the city or 
country, without any expense, or at least with 
very little. Ask your mother for one of her largest 
glass fruit jars, or fora few pennies get a candy jar 
from the corner grocery. Wash it carefully with pure, 
clean water, without any soap, or, if you do use soap, be 
sure to rinse it thoroughly. Taen put a handful of 
black earth in the bottom of the jar. Over the black 
earth place quite a bitof sand that has been washed 
several times. Puta few rocks on one side of the jar, 
and then pour the water in on the rocks slowly, 80 as 
not to stir up the sand and dirt, and let it settle while 
you go for a trip to the nearest pond or creek. 

Take with you a tin pail and a smal! fish net, or, if 
you haven't one, borrow the corn-popper. 

When you reach the water, plunge the popper in along 
the bank, and bring up mud and all. Perbaps the first 
trial you will find a few pollywogs and snails. Put 
them in the pall with some water, and fish again, thrust- 
ing the popper along the reeds and grass of the bank, 
and flop it over quickly on the grass—those quick move- 
ments usually catch thé crayfish and minnows. 

As you throw the mud on the grass, look in {t care- 
fully for any ‘‘ wriggling” creature, and be sure you 
capture it, for it may prove to be a great treasure, and 
there are many strange things hidden in that soft mud. 
There may be little caddie-fily worms, that conceal them- 
selves in their little houses of hollow stems of grasses 
and broken reeds. They show their little heads and 
legs, and at the silghtest danger retire at once into the 
rear of the building. They cover these stems with bits 
of leaves and sticks, so as to escape notice. And if you 
watch them you will see what are apparently little 
sticks moving about, and you may know at once they 
are the caddis-worms, which after a while will turn into 
files. Inthe mud, too, perhaps you will find a little 
needle-like bug, with long, slender legs and body, and a 
very sharp mouth. The funny thing about this Renatra 
is that it breathes through {ts tall. 

Most likely you will aleo find the water boatman, that 
sails about with a bubble of air attached to his tafl. He 
is very awkward and irregular in his movements, and 
is not at all a lovable bug, for he is such a glutton 
that he will even eat his own brothers and sisters, with 
a great deal of relish. 

When you are through fishing do not fail to take 
some of the water plants, roots and all, that you see 
growing, and when you get home plant them in the 
sand and dirt in the jar that you have prepared for your 


ts. 

” alent the beasties from the pail to the aquarium 
with a spoon, for it is not well for them to be handled. 
And now you will be prepared to enjoy the fun of 
watching your little friends grow, and learn many of 
their habits. You can see the pollywogs or tadpoles 
change into frogs. The snails will icisurely crawl up 
the sides of the glass, opening and shutting their mouths 
ina very funny way, esting the vegetable growth on 
the glass, and keeping everything sweet and clean, and 
perhaps they will leave their eggs on the side of the 
glass, so you can see them grow. The crayfish will 
make his home down under the rocks, and all you can 
see will he two bright eyes, as he twiddles his whiskers 
and moves his claws about. Every few weeks he 
grows too large for his skin, so he bursts it down the 
back, throws it away, and gets a new one. 

The caddis-worms will roll around the sand and enjoy 
the sunlight in a very happy way. The tadpole will 
make the whole aquarium lively as be goes scooting 
about in his clumsy way, sticking his nose into every 
one’s business. 

The spindle-shaped renatra will move about in 4 
stately manner on the plants, head downwards, but very 
particular about keeping his tail just at the surface of 
the water. 

The water boatman, as he paddles about, will have 
to be watched very carefully, for he will be on the 
lookout to take a nip from the back of the fish, or from 
the tadpole’s tail. If you are fortunate enough to catch 
a small turtle, be will be very interesting to watch. 

It is necessary that the crayfish and turtle be out of 
the water once in a while, so it will be beat to have the 
rocks come up nearly to the surface of the water. 

If care is taken in fixing the plants in the eand, they 
will grow well, and keep the water pure, and the snails 
will keep the water clean ; and ft will not be necessary 
to change the water oftener than once in three or four 
weeks, unless something dies; in that case the water 
must be changed at once. 

These smal) guests do not need very much to eat, 
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It will be harder, perhaps, for the boys and girls in 
the city to start an aquarium ; but if they go out to the 
edge of the city, almost always there are ponds and 
lakes that are filled with all sorts of wonderful t hings. 
And I prophesy as much pleasure in watching those 
things grow, and making frc quent trips for more friends, 
this autumn, as any one could possibly have during the 
vacation. 


as: Gur Youn but an angle-worm will no doubt be thankfully re 


TWO WAYS. 


CHOUOL door will open, school bells will ring, pen- 

cils will be sharpened, satchels taken from the nail, 

dusted, and contents examined, before the familiar walks 
to the schoolhouse begin, this first week in September. 

This week begins another school year. How differ- 
ently the scholars will begin it! Here comes one with 
lagging steps, the books carried listlessly by the strap, 
which only just holds them together; a hat is pulled 
down over the frowning forehead. He crosses the sill 
of the schoolroom door with dragging gait, and sinks 
into his seat with frowning ind!fference. Does It need a 
prophet to tell how the year will close with this boy ? 
Not at all. Hewill do as ilttle work as possible ; his 
average will be very low; he wi!] make no record that 
will reflect credit on elther himself or his school. 

Now another scholar comes up the street. His books 
are carefully strapped, and held t!ghtly under his arm. 
His hat sits equarely on his head, and he whistles gayly, 
as he walks down street, an alr from the ‘‘ Mikado.” 
He crosses the door sill with a nolsy ‘‘ Good-morning,” 
shakes hands with the teacher, greets his seat. mate with 
a clap on the shoulder, and through the whole rocm 
sheds a spirit of good fellowship and welcome to the 
new school year. A prophet will tell you that here {sa 
boy who loves play, but who loves work. He’ll do his 
best to be first, will be a leader among the fellows, and 
mothers will have comfortable thoughts about thelr 
boys when he {s their companion. He is not perfect by 
any means, but his fun is honest fun, never sly fun. 
When he gets into trouble, or leads others {nto trouble, 
it is from thoughtlessness, never from meanness, from 
design. 

When these two boye go into business the same spirit 
will animate them. One will work for the very love of 
it. He will bring ambition and a wide-awake head to 
his employer. If the work demands extra hours’ serv- 
ice he will give it ungrudgingly and carefully. Em 
ployers willl recognize his devotion, and step by step he 
will gain a sure place. It is a great mistake to think 
that employers are crue), grasping monsters, who go 
about seeking whom they may keep down to the very 
lowest place and poorest wages. Employers who have 
brains—and it does not pay to work for thoze who have 
none—are constantly on the lookout for responsible 
helpers, men whom they can trust, men who work for 
something more than money. Do not imagine for a 
moment that brains, honesty, and devotion to work are 
unnoticed. If your own employer fs blind, some other 
employer has eyes. 

The listless boy in schoo) {s usually the one whu goes 
through life at the foot of the class. When he becomes a 
man, he is dissatisfied, restless, goes to business because 
he would be forced to beg if he did not; does exactly 
$2.99 worth of work for $300 pay; thinks him 
self an unappreciated genius, while the world knows 
him asa lazy man. You can put it down for a surety 
that a listless, ind! fferent scholar never makes a success 
ful man. The boy who will not develop in himself a 
spirit of improvement, a desire to go ahead, is the one 
who receives the lowest wages when he goes to work. 
And he only gives to his employer a name slightly 
changed from that he gave his teacher. One was an 
“‘ old grind,” the other is an “‘ old tyrant,” “‘ skinfilnt ’— 
when the true tyrant of his life is hls own unconquered 
habit of Jaziness, The first essential to success is devo. 
tion to the object we have in mind ; a determination to 
overcome obstacles, and understand every department 
of study or work on which we enter; and, in the 
business world, to remember a man {a never paid $5 00 
for $450 worth of work. The surest way to get an 
increase of wages is to do work that will yleld a profit 
far in advance of the value of the money received. The 
boy who drifts through school is the boy who drifts 
through business life. The boy who works through 
school life is the boy who leads eventually in the busi. 
ness life. 

Read the history of successful men, and you will 
find that they had never learned the phrases: “‘ It’s 
good enough ;” “It does not make any difference ;” 
“’Twill do just as well any other time.”—‘‘ Nothing 
but the best,” ‘‘ Everything is important,” ‘‘ Now,” 
‘At once,” were the words that animated them. 
Which will you use this year ? 


No real trying is ever in vain. 


A contented heart and a happy face are better orna- 
ments than any Paris cap give. 
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By SBypNey Dayre. 


6 H, mamma, please, please let me go with you.” 

‘** No, my little girl, it will notdo. We shall 
not be home before ten o’clock, and your bright eyes 
would look heavy and dull in the morning if I let you 
stay up 60 Jate, and tire yourself out. You would not 
be fit to go to school.” 

“I hate school, and | hate study,” sald Lulu, pet 
tishly. ‘I think it’s selfish of you, mamma, to go off 
and have such a good time, and make me stay at home.” 

Mamma looked troubled, but made no answer, for she 
knew it wasnouse. Lulu would find complaintsenough 
with which to answer anything she might say, and to 
fill the whole evening if any-one would listen to her. 

** Good-by, dear,” she said. ‘‘ Study your arithmetic 
for half an hour, and then you may a(t up for another 
half hour to read your story book. Then go upstairs, 
and go to bed without disturbing the Ittle ones.” 

Lulu went into the library, taking care to bang the 
door in time for her mother to hear it before the closing 
of the street door. She wen: to the window, and could 
easily see in the streaming gaslight the psir of spirited 
hcrses, and the sleigh filled with white, furry robes, in 
which her father and mother and her two growr up 
coutins were going to see the ice palace and the toboggan 
slides. She thought of the electric lights and the glit 
ter and shimmer of the ice, the gay, merry company, 
the band music and the ring of 4 thousand sletgh-belle, 
and all the other delights of the scene, as described by 
her brother, who had been there the night before. 

‘* It is mean and hateful of mamma not to let me go,” 
she cried, stamping her foot as she walked toward the 
sofa and threw herself upon it, tiloging her book upon 
the floor. ‘‘ She says I shall go to things when I am old 
enough ; but what good does that do me now? I want 
to go now. Iwon’tstudy. I don’t care if I don’t have 
a single lesson tc morrow. She'll see I'l] have worse 
lessons than {if she had taken me.” 

Lulu knew in her very heart that her mother was far 
from being either mean or hateful or selfish, but it 
pleased her to consider herself a sadly abused little gir), 
as she lay there sobbing and thinking over her griev- 
ances. Polly Prague’s mamma let her go everywhere, 
and never made a fuss about her aliting up late, or about 
eating all the candy she wanted, or rich things for sup- 
per. It was such a bother to be always talked to about 
taking care of your health and your teeth and your 
eyes. She hadn't a doubt that Polly was out this very 
night, and would be allowed to stay at home from 
school to-morrow if she wanted tc. 

‘* No, I won’t study a mite—not a mite |” 

“Not a mite |” seemed to echo near her, and she 
looked around in asmezement. 

All about the sofa were gathered a number of black. 
looking little creatures, something like imps she had 
seen in the pictures in fairy story books, only far uglier. 
They were astride the back and head of the sofa, seated 
upon the stool beside it, and some were perched even 
upon the pillow where her head had lain. 

‘Who are you ?” she asked, angrily. To her great 
surprise, she seemed not at all afraid of them. ‘‘ Why 
do you come crowding about me this way ”” 

** Oh, we belong to you,” said one of the imps. ‘‘ There 
are plenty of us always about you.” 

‘What a story'’ said Lulu. ‘I never saw one of 
you before, and I’m sure I don’t want to again, for you 
are the ugifest things I ever saw.” 

‘‘Hotho! ho! What a joke!” They all laughed 
together—such a hideous, snarling, discordant laugh 
that Lulu put her hands to her ears. 

“If you don’t know us, your friends all do,” said one, 
at which they laughed harder than before. 

“I don’t believe a word of it,” sald Lulu. “ I’ve 
never heard anybody speak about you.” 

“Are you sure ?” said one of theimpe. ‘‘ Walt til! 
1 tell you who we are. We're your frowns.” 

‘My frowns!” said Lulu, scarcely understanding 
what was meant. 

‘*Yes, your frowns. You'll tind us all over the 
house. And to-night there are so many of us that you 
couldn’t help seeing us.” 

Lulu looked more closely at them. What cross, 
scowling, hateful-looking little creatures they were | 
And thetr voices, a mixture of snarl], grunt, and whine, 
were as hateful as their faces. 

** We're exactly like you, aren’t we ?” said one of the 
heaviest-looking frowns. 

Lulu had never seen her face when she frowned. 
But she could not help admitting to herself that their 
voices sounded something like her frowning voice. 

“No, you're not,” she said, half crying. ‘I wish 
you'd go away. If you don't go, I will.” 

**It will be hard to find a spot where you have not 
left some of us,” sald one of the frowns. 

Lulu got up to go, but stopped before the grate at 
sight of one of her visitors seated on the poker. 

“Don’t you remember the day your mother didn’t 


want you to poke the fire ?” be sald, with s grin at her. 
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She heard a croak from the mantelpiece, and looked 
up. 
The figure of old Father Time on the clock looked 
almost smothered by the frowns which crowded about 
Lim. They were climbing over his arms, and perched 
upon the whole length of his ecythe. Lulu could almost 
fancy he was casting upon her a reproachful look, as if 
to remind her of the frowns she had let loose upon him 
at school time. She turned hastily to a table in the 
center of the room on which stood a tiny vase with a 
half-blown rose. A frown sat on the edge of the vase, 
holding on by the stem of the flower. She remembered 
going to the conservatory that afternoon to bring a bud 
for her mother, and getting very cross because her 
cousin begyed her to take a ‘‘ bon éfléne” Instead of a 
** Jacqueminot,” as she wished to wear the latter to 
morrow evening. 

Almost every article on the table had {te attendant 
frown. 

‘* How do you think we look +” asked the crossest- 
looking frown among them. 

‘* You look horridly,” safd Lulu. ‘ i'm glad no one 
ever sees you—at least,” she corrected herself, ‘‘ when 
Iam away.” 

‘You are mistaken,’ was the answer. ‘‘ When you 
leave us we stay, and I know people see us, for many's 
the time I’ve seen your mother look sorry as she looks 
this way.” 

It was @ startling thought. Could it really be so? 
From the moment in which she had first caught sight 
of the dreadful little creatures she had been resolving 
within herself that she would never frown again. But 
what if she had left such memories of her frowns ail 
about her that every sweet and beautiful thing in her 
home would bear the ugly reminder to those whom she 
loved ? 

‘What's this?’ she sald, bending down to look at 
something she had never seon before. 

A tloy, graceful figure was hiding behind the vase, 
and looked up at her with a bright smile. 

‘*T am one of your smiles,” it said. 

‘*Dear me! what a pretly thing you are!” ¢xclaimed 
Lulu. ‘Are there any more of you? And why don't 
you come out where folks can see you ?” 

‘I'm afraid of him,” she eald, pointing up at the 
frown. ‘' Yer, I think there's one more of us—over 
there.” 

Lulu went to see. It was not so bright and pretty as 
the other, and had a faint anidroopy look. But, ah! if 
only the room could be filled with such, instead of the 
dark locking creatures! With a discontolate sigh she 
turned away and seated herself within a bay window 
half draped with curtains, hoping to shut out the sight 
of the odious things. 

But, alas! she bad forgotten that she was In the habit 
of studying her lessons in that very seat. Frowns 
scowled at her from every fold in the draperies. They 
sat upon the cornices and swung upon the tassels. 

‘*I wish you'd keep away,” she cried, springing up, 
almost beside herself. ‘‘I've got to study, and I don’t 
want to be disturbed any longer.” 

Picking up her book, she opened ft, and then flung It 
down with a scream. The horrid little black things 
looked up at her from every page. The multiplication 
table was crowded with them. She threw herself on 
the sofa and sobbed as if her heart would break. 

“ Why, lulu, Lulu ! what ts the matter, dear ?” 

It was mamma’s voice, and mamma was bending 
over her, with her bonnet and furs still on, and her 
cheeks bright with the glow of the winter night. 

‘Did you go to sleep over your book ?” she went on, 
taklog it from the floor. ‘‘I am afraid you have been 
studying too hard.”’ 

“Oh, mamma, don’t look into it!” sbrieked Lulu, 
trying to selze It. 

But it had opened fn her hand at the multiplication 
table, and Lulu looked in terror, expecting to see her 
drop it in fright and horror at sight of the fearful 
frowns. But none of them werethere. The nine digits 
looked as quiet and unconcerned as when she had last 
thrown her fretful glances at them. She stared around 
the room. 

‘*Mamma, do you see any of my frowns?” she hal? 
whispered. 

Your frowns, pet ? No; you are not frowning now,” 
said mamma, laughing as she looked in Lulu’s face. 
For Lulu had suddenly drawn on a smile which did not 
seem to belong with the tears and the terror. ‘‘Come 
up to bed now. You have been dreaming, I suppose.” 

As Lulu passed the hat-rack, she looked nervously to 
see if anything would be there to remind her of the 
times when she had insisted upon wearing her best 
bonnet to school, or had obj°cted to wearing her rub- 
bers. Everything looked as usual. No hateful things 
danced before her up the stairs, or winked at her from 
behind the gas brackets or the little statuettes on the 
landing. 

Her last waking glance assured her that the many 
frowns she had frowned at the ringing of the rising bel), 
and during the time of dressing, which the maid who 


assisted her had found so trying, had not taken on ugly 
form and remained to watch over her dreams, 

Her last waking words: ‘‘ Oh, dear! do frowns look 
as ugly as that, and emiles as sweet? Ob, dear! will 
peop!e remember how I have frowned, as that snarling 
thing sald ? Well, I’m going to leave so many smiles 
behind me now that perhaps after a while they’l! drive 
the horrid things away.” 


HANDY PLACES. 


Déear Young Fotks: 
5S an old aunty | visited this summer a newly 
furnished home, and made so many suggestions in 
this line that became a standing joke. The boy of 
he household, although not a Jack-at-all-trades, was ever 
ready to please me. His morning salutation, ‘* Well, 
aunty, any ehelves to-day ?” could seldom be answered 
in the negative, for seeing the comfort of a few ma ie us, 
like Oliver Twist, constantly cry for ‘‘ more.” Two small 
shelves put into grandmother's closet for phials, etc, 
only suggested the conventence of one the full length, 
which, with hooks screwed up Into it, also made space 
for her dresses below. 

Aunty’s room had no cloget, but {n & corner were soon 
put two, In form more rounding out than the quarter of 
aclrele. Before fastening up the lower shelf it was 
covered with screw hooks at spacesof five iuches. Witha 
cretonne curtain fastened to the top shelf, it became quite 
an ornament to the room. A similar closet was put In 
the corner of the dear mother’s room, and here she bangs 
the ** plece bags,” saving many a tiresome run to the 
attlc when something must be mended “right away” 
by her wililog banda. 

The books which one cannot leave beblad, and yet 
finds no place for when the trunks are unpacked, were 
made to feel quite at home on a book-shelf of thin pleces 
of wood strung on cords {a which knots were made to 
keep them fn place. 

The little aister’s overcrowded closet was enlarged by 
placing a shelf, two feet wide, the entire length, and 
high enough from the floor to admit boxes below. Oa 
this the lawn dreeses, neatly folded, not only save work 
in the laundry, but, what fs eti)l more important, will 
spare the dear one much vexation. A sbelf in the bath- 
room for the many conveniences needed tbere ; a shelf in 
the epare room washstand, where visitors may place 
the bottles necessary to bring, but troublesome to dis- 
pose of; a narrow etrip for tumblers and cups between 
shelves In dining room closet; a shelf near kitchen 
range, on which cook can place pepper, salt, etc., and 
below it a box for the knives and forks io constant use 
—all save Many a weary step. 

And so we went from garret to cellar, and, while the 
father and son smiled at the old mald’s whims, the 
workers in the household thanked her, and only won: 
dered how they so long endured the need of these con- 
veniences. 

And fs {t not so in many homes, If only our boys would 
think of it? The work of an hour with their deft hands 
will save many steps: a day, and in a year miles of need- 
leas walking, for those willing feet that spare not them 
selves in the service of love. .@. O 

CHESTERFIELD, Mass. 


““WHAT’S IN A NAME?” 
cy course everybody has heard quoted-- 


‘What’sina name’ That which we call a rose 
By any other name would smell as swee’.’’ 

We know it would, and yet the name 60 clearly sug 

gests the tiower, Is so rich in sound, that we deem It im- 
possible that the flower could have borne any other 
name. Another name, we think, would never have been 
so congruous. How delightful it would be if thie as 
pleasant and suggestive hurmony could always exist be 

tween girls and their names ! How perfectly ridiculous it 
sounds to hear a stout girl, full of splrite,a girl con. 
stantly going beyond the point of real ladyhood, named 
Lily ! Itreally is athadow, and unconeciously a eontra:t 
is drawn between the girl and the stately /! ,ral beauty. 

A tall, slender girl, full of a qulet dignity, sureiy ioses 
an indefinable eomething from use of the senseless Kittle, 
that would be hers did the world know her as Kate, or 
Katharine. 

That girl, always first In her studies, with a face that 
has ‘‘ student” written in every feature, how absurd it 
is to find her responding to Minnle, when Mary seems to 
express so well the quiet polse that will be hers in womar- 
hood ; ‘and so we go through the llst of ies. 

These childish and undignified abbreviations deprive 
girls of woman)y names that would certainly add much 
to the conception of their character for true womanhood. 
Who would you select as confidante if you really had 
anything to confide—childish Minnie or womanly Mary ? 
Which suggests a tower of womanly strength—dimiau- 
tive Kittie or quiet Kate ? 

A contemporary, commenting on this subject, re 
cently sald : 


‘* Hattie, Bessie, and Mamie were the Christian names 
given by three of the nine young women upon whom the 


degrees of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Letters were con- 
ferred at the commencement of Rutgers Female College 
last Thursday. 

“Of course it is of no use to expostulate with these girls 
for allowing themselves to be described by their pet nur- 
sery names even in so formal a document as a college 
diploma. We might as well attempt to reason them out of 
obedience to the dictates of a pas:ing fashion in dress—to 
induce them to reduce the height of their hats or the heels 
of their boots. They prefer their own taste to ours, and think 
that Hattie, Bessie, and Mamie are much prettier and far 
more elegant names than the homely, old-fashioned Harriet, 
Elizabeth, and Mary. 

** None the less it seems very incongruous, and It is very 
incongruous, to give a scholastic degree to a young woman 
who is spoken of only as if she were a baby who had not 
yet mastered the pronunciation of some of the consonants, 
and who changed the constructicn of words to senit the 
limitations of her infantile vocal organs. 

‘In the domestic circle such nursery names have sweet 
and tender associations, but they sound qaite silly when 
they are read out at a college commencement as the serious 
appellations of young women who are deemed worthy of 
grave echolastic degrees. Suppose that when Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes was given an honorary degree in England, 
the other day, he bad been described as Ollie Holmes or 
Noll Holmes ' 

“ These three young womer allowed Dr. Samson and Dr. 
Hurchard to address them before a large andience as if they 
were little girls in pinafores waiting for a present of doll or 
of sweetmeats, instead of young ladies about to receive d!plo- 
mas certifying that they had mastered studies within the 
ability of maturity only. They and their friends were not 
in the least indignant at the familiarity, bat took It as alto- 
gether nice, pretty, and proper. 

“ Among the other recipients of degrees were two Marys 
and two Elizabeths, who were so called in their degrees, but 
Mamie and Bessie probably looked on them as the victims 
of the prejudices of old-fashioned and unreasonable parents. 
Yet we can never think of Mamie and Bessie and Hattie as 
dignified young woren so lovg as they put those baby names 
on their cards. 

** Bat, as we have already said, we protest in vain. They 
like baby names better than the names they received in bap- 
tiem, and are utterly indifferent to what we say on the sub- 
ject. So we must write down Hattie and Mamie and Bessie 
as Bachelor of Arta and of Letters,and not three pretty little 
girls to whom Dr. Burchard and Dr. Samson gave rewards 
of merit for good conduct in the infant class of a Sanday- 
schocl.”’ 


THINGS TO BE REMEMBERED. 


“| cannot promise to be an Agassiz, or a Sumner, 
mother ; but I do promise to be an honest man, please 
God.” 


Learn to know and value the praise that is worth 
having, acd to excite the admiration of excellent people 
by belng mudest as well as pretty. 


Secrets kill ; the truth alone can save, and heal, and 
set us free. 

** What have you decided to be, Mac ?” 

‘*A man first, and a good one if possible; after that, 
what (iod pleases.” 

‘Watch and pray, dear; never get tired of trying, 
and never think it is impossible to mend your faults.” 


Falthfu'ness fn little things fits one for herolsm when 
the great trials come. 


You cannot be too careful; watch your tongue and 
eyes and hands, for it is easy to tell and look and act 
untruth. 


To be good, and love to do good: {ft is hard work 
scmetimes, | know very well; but we all help one 
another, and so get on. 


Belng kind and cheerful, dolag one's duty, helping 
others, and loving God, 13 the best way to show that we 
are pious In the true sense of the word. 


‘*L’ve got no rich friends to help me up, but, sooner 
or later, I mean to find a place among cultivated people ; 
and while 1am working and waiting I can be fitting 
myself to fil] that place like « gentlewoman as | am.” 


People don’t grow famous fa a hurry, and it takes a 
deal of hard work even to earn your bread and butter. 


Industry is a good teacher, and money cannot buy 
happiness. 


PUZZLES. 


Cap any of our young readers answer the following puzzles 


A headless man bad a letter to write. 
Those who read it had lost their sight ; 
Deaf were those who listened and heard : 
And the dumb repeated it word for word. 


Another puzzle (said to be English). A word of one syllab'e : 
“ I sit stern on the rock while I'm ralsing the wind. 
When the storm is abated I'm gentle and kind. 
Kings kneel at my feet, and wait at my nod. 
To walk in the dust, on the ground I have trod. 
The Gentile detests me ; I'm pork to the Jew. 
I'm known by the world, and seen by but few. 
My weight \s three pounds, my length is a mile; 
And when you once kuow me, you'll sey, with a amile, 
That my iret and my lagt are the pride of our isle.’ 
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SUNDAY GAFTERNOON. 
JESUS INTERCEDING. 


[International Sunday-School Lesson for September 19, 1886.) 
John xvil.. 1-26. Revised Version. 


These things spake Jesus ; and lifting up his eyes to heaven, he 
said, Father, the hour is come ; glorify thy Son, that the Son may 
glorify thee : even as thou gavest him authority over a'l flesh, 
that whatsoever thou hast given him, to them he should give eter- 
nallife. And thisis life eternal, that they should know thee the 
only true God, and him whom thon didst send, eren Jesus Christ 
I glorified thee on the earth, having accomplished the work 
which thou hast given metodo. And now, O Father, glorify 
thon me with thine own self with the glory which 1 had with 
thee before the world was. I manifested thy name unto the men 
whom thou gavest me out of the world: thine they were, and 
thon gavest them to me; and they have kept thy word. Now 
they know that all things whatsoever thou hast given me are 
from thee: for the words which thou gavest me! have given 
unto them: and they received them, and knew of a truth that I 
came forth from thee, and they believed that thou didst send me. 
I pray for them: I pray not for the world, but for those whom 
thou hast given me’; for they are thine: and all things that are 
mine are thine.and thine are mine: and I am glorified inthem. And 
Iam no more inthe world, and these are in the world, and I 
come to thee. Holy Father, keep them in thy name which thou 
hast given me, that they may be one, even as we are. While I was 
with them, I kept them in thy name which thou hast given me: 
and I gnarded them, and not one of them perished, but the son 
of perdition ; that the scripture might be fulfilled. But now I 
come to thee: and these things I speak in the world, that they 
may have my joy fulfilled in themselves. I have given them thy 
word: and the world hated them, because they are not of the 
world, even asIam not of the world. IT pray not that thou 
shouldest take them from the world, but that thou shouldest keep 
them from the evil one. They are not ef the world, even as I am 
not of the world. Sanctify them in thetruth : thy word is truth. 
As thou didst send meintothe world, even sol sent them into 
the world. And for their sakes I sanctify myself, that they them 
selves also may be sanctified in truth. Neither for these only do 
I pray, but for them also that believe on me through their word ; 
that they may al! be one; even as thou, Father, ar/ in me, and I 
in thee, that they also may be in us: that the world may believe 
that thou didst send me. And the glory which thou hast given me 
I have given unto them ; that they may be one, even as we are one; 
lin them,and thou in me, that they may be perfected into one: 
that the world may know that thou didst send me, and lovedst 
them, even as thou lovedst me. Father, that which thou hast 
given me, 1 will that, where I am, they also may be with me: 
that they behold thou hast given me; for thou 
jovedst me before the foundation of the world. O righteous 
Father, the world knew thee not, but I knew thee; and these 
knew that thou didst send me ; and I made known unto them 
thy name, and will make it known; that the love wherewith 
thou lovedsat me may be in them, and I in them. 


1, 3. In these notes upon the most sacred chapter of the 
Holy Scriptures I avoid all verbal and textual criticism, and 
all theological debate. Here, as in the general article upon 
it, I only seek to aid the reader in meditation upon its spirit- 
nal meaning.— The hour is come. The hours of the Passion, 
to which all prophecy had pointed (Matt. xxvi., 45; Mark 
xiv., 41; John vil., 30: vili., 20).—Glorify thy Son, that thy 
Son also may glorify thee. In both clauses “‘glorify’’ is 
equivalent to ‘‘make manifest the glory of.”” The Father, 
by sustaining the Son in the Passion, enabled the Son to 
make manifest the divine suffering love eternal in the Father. 
—That he should give eternal life. This is the end for which 
power was given tothe Son, that by his power he might 
redeem bumanity from sin anddeath. V/hat is meant by 
eternal life is indicated in the verse following.—And this is 
life eternal, that they might know thee .. . and Jesus Christ. 
“*Th’s knowledge of God here desired is the eternal life’”’ 
(Meyer) ; “‘1s, not is the way to”’ (Alford).—Matt. v., §; 
Heb. xii., 14; 2 Pet. 1., 5-10. 

11-14. These are in the world, and J am coming to thee. He 
can no longer be with them, therefore he pleads for the 
guidance and the guardianship of the Father.— Keep through 
thine own name. The name stands for all that it represents : 
the meaning is, Keep through the power and presence of 
God.—That they may be one as we are. (Rom. v., 14-18; Heb. 
xii., 10; 1 Pet. i.,4.) The organic unity of Christ's disci- 
ples in one body of Christ is ever present before the Lord as 
the object of his earnest hope and prayer.—None of ther is 


lost. Literally, has destroved himeelf. ‘Christ did not 


lose Judas, but he lost himself ’’ (Alford).—That the script- 
ure might be fulfilled. ‘* Jadas fell that the Scripture might 
be fulfilled : but it would be a most unfounded argument if 
any one were to infer from this that the revolt of Jndas 
ought to be ascribed to God rather than to himself, because 
the prediction laid him under a necessity.’’ was it the 
design of Christ to transfer to Scripture the cause of the 
ruin of Judas, but it was only intended to take away the 
occasion of stumbling by showing that the Spirit of God 
had long ago testified that such an event would bappen 
(Calvin) —That they might have my joy fulfilled in themselves. 
Joy, Chriet’s joy, the joy that goes along with loveand self- 
sacrifice, is one of the fruits of the Spirit (Gal. v., 22).—The 
world hath hated them because they are not of the world. The 
disciple of Christ is born from above, not from below (John 
iii., 3; Gal. vi., 15; 1 Peteri.,3). Hence the world—that 
is, they that are born from and find their life in the world— 
is at enmity with Christ’s disciples ; the one mind the things 
of the Spirit, the other the things of the flesh (Rom. viii., 5). 

15-17. I pray not that thou shouldest take them out of the world, 
but, etc. We may temporarily retreat from the world, but 
only temporarily, and to prepare ourselves the better to con- 
tend with and init. We are lights of the world, and there- 
fore must bein it. Monasticism, in all its forma, is opposed 
to Christianity.—Sanctify them through thy truth. Rather, 


consecrate them, set them apart to a holy mission and serv-. 


tce.—As thou hast sent me into the world, even so have I also 
sent them into the world, The mission of Christ is also the 
mission of the Christian ; he is appointed, like bis Master, 


to be a teacher of the truth, a manifestation of God, a sacri- 
fice for sin.— For their sakes I sanctify myself. Rather, con- 
secrate myself; that is, set myself apart to the holy service 
of love.— That they also might be sanctified. Compare Christ’s 
promise to the twelve ; if they would follow him he would 
make them fishers of men.— But for them also which shall be- 
lieveon me This intercessory prayer of Christ, then, is for 
all believers in all ages.—That they all may beone.. . that 
the world may believe that thou hast sent me. The unity, then, 
which Christ seeks for his disciples is a visible unity which 
will be manifested to the world and become itself a witness 
to the truth of Christianity. 


THE SECOND LORD’S PRAYER. 


By LyMAn ABBOTT. 


HERE are two Lord’s Prayers. The first !s re- 

corded in the sixth chapter of Matthew ; it was 
given to his disciples in answerto their request’ for 
instruction in prayer, at the outset of Christ’s min- 
istry, and before they understood either their Master's 
character or his mission; and expresses in very 
simple language the universal desires of humanity. 
This prayer has been sald to be composed in part 
of petitions found in previous Jewish literature. This 
is quite possible. As the law, Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself, was Christ’s selection from the 
ancient law, so what {is commonly called the Lord's 
Prayer may be a selection of the previously expressed 
desires of humanity. At al) events, it expresses, not the 
Lord’s desires for his own, but humanity's desires for 
itself. It might be uttered by a pogan as well as by a 
Christian. It is, indeed, theistical rather than Christian. 
It asks notbing in Christ’s sake nor for Christ's name. 
It presupposes fafth in God, but not falth in Christ. Its 
one distinctively Christian characteristic Is the petition, 
Forgive us our debts as we forgive our debtors. This, 
so far as I know, bas no parallel in elther the pagan or 
the Jewish literature of devotion ; and yet this is rather 


»a modification of a universal desire than an inspiration 


toanentirely new one. The desire for forgiveness is 
common to the race. The second Lord’s Prayer is re. 
corded in the seventeenth chapter of John. It fs Christ’s 
prayer for hisown. It is uttered in the presence of his 
disciples at the end of his ministry and on the eve of his 
passion and death. It is absolutely unique in {ts spirit- 
ual quality. No one has ever suggested that it is com- 
posed of petitions to be found in any previous literature 
It is not a summary of what men desire for themselves, 
but an embodiment of what the Christ desires for them. 
In the other prayer Christ answers the expressed request, 
** Lord, teach us how to pray ;” in this, the unexpressed 
request, “ Lord, teach us for what topray.” In that he 
indicates the spirit in which we are toexpress the desires 
which are common to all aspiring humanity: for 
food ; for forgiveness; for guidance; for deliverance. 
In this he indicates what he destres for his followers— 
what, therefore, he wishes us to seek for ourselves. 

There are two aspects in which this prayer may well 
be studied : as a revelation of Christ’s prayer for us; as 
an indication of what we should pray for, for ourselves 
and our loved ones. During his earthly life Christ was 
accustomed frequently to retire and give the night to 
prayer. In this chapter we get a hint of the theme and 
object of these nights spent in prayer for hisown. We 
believe that he still makes intercession for us. In this 
chapter we draw near to the gate of that Garden where 
he is ever praying for his church, and listen to his 
voice, and know what is the dearest and most sacred 
wish of his heart for us. But we, too, are sons of God. 
This prayer is a model for our praying, as his life is a 
model forour living. In this prayer, therefore, we learn 
what may be our desires for ourselves and ethers, what 
they ought to be and will be when we ask and think 
according to the power that worketh in us; when, 
{instructed by Christ’s example, and helped by the Spirit 
in our infirmities, we know what we should pray for as 
weought. In this prayer wings are given to our desires, 
and they fiy high above the lower damps and heaviness 
of anearthly atmosphere. Looking thus at this prayer, 
observe : 

1. Its significant silences. No request here, Give us 
this day our dally bread. No petition here for deliver- 
ance from pain and sorrow, from suffering, sickness, and 
death ; no request even to be delivered from temptation : 
no prayer even for forgiveness. For this is the prayer of a 
Redeemer for his redeemed. It assumes that the Father 
knoweth what things we have need of before we ask him, 
that he who endureth temptation is blessed, that God may 
be glorified by a bearing of the thorn in the flesh rather 
than by its removal, that the Christian believer is for. 
given, and he himself reconciled to God his heavenly 
Father. These common desires of what we miscal! 
Christian experlence—for they belong to human expert. 
ence, Jewish and pagan as well as Christian—are scarcely 
interpreted in this prayer at all; certainly they are 
not prominent ; they do not constitute the burden of the 
prayer.. He who, has received the answer to the prayer 
of humanity, the frst Lord’s Prayer, enters in this chap- 
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ter into the Holy of Holies to be taught to seek some- 
thing beyond, far beyond, anything which uninspired 
humanity has ever sought or even desired for itself. 

2. First in these requests is the prayer for deliverance 
from the Evil One. Not from what we are falsely accus 
tomed to count the evil in the world—its pain, its sor. 
row, its temptation—but from the Prince of this world, 
who comes and finds nothing inthe Christ. The Christ 
prays that when he comes he may find nothing in the 
Christian. Thus the second Lord's Prayer may be sald 
to begin where the first Lord’s Prayer ends—Dellver us 
from the Evil One. So in the Litany we pray: ‘‘ And, 


Jinally, to beat down Satan under our feet.” I think 


there are many Christians who never {in their wildest 
hopes get beyond this finally of the Litany. But Christ 
is not so easily contented. The jina//y of the Litany is 
the beginning of Christ’s intercessory prayer. Cease to 
do evil is not the end, but the beginning, of a Christian 
life. The Christian is to be in the world; he {s to bea 
part of the world ; he is to be a light in that world ; he 
is to manifest the glory of his heavenly Father to that 
world ; he is to pray, not that he may be taken out of 
the world, but that, remaining in it, and a part of it, he 
may be kept from allegiance to or compromise with its 
self-appointed Prince, the Pretender. Is thisall? No! 
This is the bare beginning of Christian living ; rather, 
the condition without which Christian living cannot 
even begin. 

83. Next to, and founded upon, this is consecration 
unto the truth, and sanctification through the truth. 
‘*Consecrate them in thy truth; thy word is truth.” 
The truth made Christ a King,’ and makes royal al! 
who receive its endowment and coronation. As Samuel 
was made a priest and prophet by being brought to 
the Temple to live in and minister within it, so are 
we made priests unto God when we are brought unto 
the truth, to dwell within its walls and minister in its 
service. My disciples, says Christ, have been chosen out 
of the world; deliver them from the Prince of the 
world, and from all submission to him and com. 
promise with him. He isa liar, and the father of Illes.’ 
Deliver them from captivity to him and hie service of 
lying ; set them apart to a service of truth. Absolute 
truth! Alas! how little there is of it in this world! 
Absolutely true! Alas! how few of us are this! But this 
stands first in the order of Christ’s wishes for us; for it 
is the foundation of all character. That which fs built in 
falsehood is itself false ; it cannot endure. No wonder 
that, as the first wish of Christ is to make his disciples 
true, so the first wish of the Evil One is to make them 
liars. He shapes all world policies to make lying a 
political art, and success apparently dependent on skill. 
ful duplicity. He shapes business organizations to make 
absolute honesty in trade seem almost impossible, and 
that honesty only the best policy which makes alliance 
defensive, if not offensive, with falsehood. He so cor. 
rupts society that courtesy stands at the door bidding 
every man that enters to wear a false smile on his lips 
and utter false compliments and flatterles from them. 
He even puts on a priest's garb, gets entrance into the 
church, and makes its preferments depend on the 
utterance of creeds with mental reservations or conceal 
ment of doubts, and acquiescence in error, and profes 
sions of belief that once were but no longer are a living 
faith. For the minister in the church, the gentleman in 
society, the merchant on ’change, and the statesman in 
the halls of legislation, who has professed allegiance to 
Christ, his Christ is ever praying : ‘‘ Consecrate him to 
thy truth.” 

4. If we are all in and of the truth, we shall all be 
one: # unit, not in our opinions, for we are al] but par 
tlalists, and each one of us sees only a fragment of the 
truth, but in our aim and spirit and purpose. And 
for this Christ prays: ‘‘ That they all may be one in 
us ;” ‘‘ that they may be made perfect in unity.” Ah! 
Lord, how long and how patiently bast thou prayed 
this prayer, and how far distant stil] seems the answer ! 
“That the world may know that thou hast sent me.” 
Is it any wonder, when the world sees Christendom 
rent with such divisions and embittered with such 
strifes, that it does not know that its Master is the rep- 
resentative on earth of that God all whose works are 
one? Unity characterizes all the other works of 
God ; disunion and discord, the church : {s {t any won. 
der that the world does not believe that it is the church 
of God? We form our sects, and our provincia) theo!- 
ogies, and our factional camps, and our schools old and 
new and bran-new ; and we applaud ourselves for our zeal 
in defending the truth and fighting error. If we were 
zealous only for the truth, if we were consecrated, not 
to sect or faction, but only to the truth, there would be 
no sects, or provincial theologies, or factional camps, or 
contending schools. We nullify the truth by the very 
battles which we fight under the illusion that we are 
defending the truth. What do men care to-day about 
the contentions between Albert Barnes and his prose- 
cutors, between Dr. Lyman Beecher and Dr. Wilson, 
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between Taylorism and Tylerism? These controversies 
obscured the truth for a time ; and the truth grew clear 
again, notin the victory of either combatant, but in 
both combatants learning to dwell together in unity. 

But this prayer of Christ’s is for something more than 
a human unity, a fraternity, a fellowship of men with 
men. It isa prayer for unity with Him and with his 
Father. John understood bis Lord, and grew into an 
experience which interpreted this prayer and enabled 
him, years after, to write those words which few of us 
understand, and the meaning of which still fewer of us 
really receive: ‘‘ Truly our fellowship is with the 
Father and with his Son Jesus Christ.” ‘*‘ That they may 
be with me;” this is a longing, not for mere physi- 
cal covmingling; {it concerns not merely locality. 
Christ’s thought runs forward {into the future, and he 
who goes to prepare a place for his own, desires his own 
to be with him, because he desires them to be one with 
him. ‘ He wanted,” says Phillips Brooks, ‘‘ them to be 
with him. That wish of his must have run through 
all thescale of companionship which we have traced, but 
it must have completed itself in the desire that they 
should be like him, that they should have his character, 
that in the obedicnce and communion of God where he 
abode they should abide with him. ... When is our 
Master's prayer fulfilled for us? When are we with 
Jesus where he is? Not when we say his name most 
loudly. Not when we crowd into the very center of his 
church. Not when we come, if such a thing be possl- 
ble, to some supernal region where, with a new sort of 
visioility, he walks among a people who see him {fn the 
New as men once saw him in the Old Jerusalem. 
Never, never are we with Christ till we are like him. 
Not till he is formed in us do we enter truly into him.” ! 

5. And so we come to Christ's last and highest prayer 
for his followers: ‘‘ That they may behold my glory, 
which thou hast given me.” If this appears to any 
of us as the expression of a desire for display, as a wish 
of approbativeness, not of love, or of love tinged with 
approbativeness, not in {ts highestand purest estate, it is 
because our own thoughts shadow the words of Christ 
with our own inherent vulgarity; because we do not know 
what glory is. We may, indeed, well imagine that Christ 
should wish his disciples to behold his joy and glory 
with the Father. They had seen him in humiliation 
and suffering. They were to see him howled at, spit 
upon, crowned in mockery ; they were to look on with 
broken hearts, unable to lift a finger in his defense, while 
he suffered the lingering pains of crucifixion and lis. 
tened to the revilings of a triumphing priesthood. In 
the Infinite compassion of his heart he might well wish 
that they should see him victor over death and the 
grave, and radiant with that joy which should so fill 
his soul that it should be satisfied. ‘‘Satisfied!” What 
amplitude of result must be required to satisfy the love 
of a heart so catholic as that of Christ! But in this 
prayer is something more and deeper and higher even 
than this. True glory is goodness ; there is no other. 
And only the good can truly see goodness. To perceive 
Christ is to be like Christ. We shall see him as he Is, 
only when we are like him. Nor need we walt for a 
future heaven to enter upon at least the beginning of 
this experience. We sare with him where he is, when 
we are with the poor, the lowly, the needy ; when we 
are feeding the hungry, teaching the ignorant, comfort- 
ing the suffering, and restoring the outcast and the lost. 
We see his glory which the Father gave him, when we 
are thus with him in his work, because we are one with 
him in his purpose and his spirit. This is to be with 
him ; this is to see his glory. We grow into Christ, and 
his glory dawns on us, as we grow In grace and in the 
knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ: ever growing 
until the time when he shall appear and we shall be 
like him, because we shall see him as he fs. For seeing 
and being are one; and when we truly behold his 
image we are changed into the same image, from glory 
to glory. 

Something like this seems to me Christ’s wish and 
prayer for his own: That they may be delivered from 
all complicity with the Evil One; that they may be 
wholly given to the truth; that they may thus come 
into a spiritual fellowship with one another, because a 
fellowship with the Father through his Son ; and that 
they may thus come to know the Father and his Son by 
befhng made like Christ, and may be made like Christ 
by coming into a true knowledge of the Father and his 
Son. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
A PRECIOUS PRAYER. 
By Emriy Hoentineton MILER. 


E have had several lessons about the last pre- 

cious words of our Lord Jesus which he spoke 

to his disciples on the night before he was crucified, as 
they were all alone together. You remember how he 
taught them to love each other, to serve each other ; not 
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to let Satan into their hearts; not to trust In thelr own 
strength ; not to be troubled when he left them, because 
he was only going to prepare a place for them; to re- 
member that he was the vine and they were the 
branches, and they could only grow and bear frult by 
abiding in him. We learned how he promised to send 
the Holy Spirit to be their Comforter and Teacher and 
Gulde, and we learned that all these loving words of 
wisdom and comfort were for us just as much as for 
the disciples who heard them from the l{ps of Jesus. 

Bit now the last words are spoken ; In a little while 
the soldiers will come to take Jesus away. He cannot 
teach or advise or comfort his disciples any more, but 
before he leaves them he prays for them. He did not 
kneel down ; John says he lifted up his eyes to heaven ; 
he began by saying ‘* Father,” just as if he saw God and 
was talking to hirn about the dear ones whom he loved 
so much. 

I. ‘Keep them from the evil.” 

He asked God to keep them. All the years that Jesus 
had been with them he had cared for them and kept 
them, and taught them to trust thelr Father’s love, but 
now he was going away, and these disciples would have 
sorrow and temptation and trial. Satan would tempt 
them, and bad men would tempt them, and those who 
hated Jesus would hate his servants also. Who could 
keep them from the evil that would be al] about them ? 
Only their Father in heaven. Would he keep them 
from trouble and danger? Not always. He did not 
keep Daniel and David from all trouble, but he made 
them brave and strong and loving enough to do right fn 
spite of danger. It is good for God's soldiers to fight 
against evil if they remember to pray as Jesus taught 
them, ‘‘ Deliver us from evil,” for only our Father can 
deliver us and keep us. 

Il. ‘‘ Sanctify them through thy truth.” 

Jt is not enough just to keep from doing what God 
forbids. God wants to fill our hearts so full of love 
that we shall delight to plesse him, and do his will be- 
cause we love to doit. Jesus prayed that God would 
teach these disciples by his word so that they would 
receive his truth into their hearts, and love and obey it. 
So, day by day, their lives would grow better and 
brighter and more beautiful, and they should be safe 
from evil without and evil within. 

IL. A prayer for ua. 

If Jesus had said at the very end of bis prayer that it 
was not alone for the disciples that were there with 
him, but for everybody who should learn to love him, it 
surely would have made us glad. But he did not walt 
until he came to the end. Right here in the midst of 
the praying he stops to say that he is praying for all that 
shall belleve on him, as long as his word is preached. 
And then he asks for us, for you and for me, some of 
the most beautiful and precious things in all the prayer. 

LV. ‘ That they all may be one.” 

He asks that bis children may love each other and 
love God so that they may be like one family, with one 
Father, and one Elder Brother, Jesus Christ : Jesus dwell. 
ing in our hearts, and our Father loving us as he loves 
his only Son, our Saviour. When Jesus prayed that 
all his children might be one, he meant that they 
should all love him so much that they should want 
just what he wanted. His love joins people together 
and joins them to him, just as if I should take one 
child by my right hand and one by my left, and 
hoid you both fast; you would be joined together 
and joined tome. Is it not wonderful that the Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ will take us, too, into his 
love, and, because Jesus loves us, gather us all into his 
arms together ? Jesus says, ‘‘ My Father, these are mine, 
and all mine are thine: keep them from evil; make 
them clean by thy Word ; let them all be one, loving 
thee and loving one another; let all the world see that 
thou lovest them as thou hast loved me.” 

V. ** That they may be with me; that they may behold 
my glory.” 

if we have this love In our hearts, we shall live with 
God even in this life; he will hold us fast, so 
that Satan may not get us; he wil! speak to us, and we 
shall speak to him, and know that he {s smiling on us; 
we shall be children of the light, and have peace and joy 
in our Father which nothing can take from us. But 
that is not all. Jesus prayed that by and by, when we 
have done living in our bodies, we should come and be 
with him, and share the glory of nis heavenly home. 
So you see we may have Jesus with us here, and always . 
he will share everything that comes to his children, 
whether it is joy or sorrow, and they shall share with 
him in his kingdom. 

When Jesus was on the cross he prayed for his 
enemies, but this precious, loving prayer was just for 
his children, for those who know and obey him. To- 
day in heaven he still prays for us; we may go to him 
this moment and say, ‘‘ Dear Lord, who died for me, 
take me, pray for me, teach me how to serve thee.” And 
Jesus will say, justas he sald of Peter and John and 
Mark, ‘‘ These are mine, and all mine are thine: keep 
through thine own name those whom thou hast given 
me.” 


HINTS AND HELPS. 
By a LAYMAN. 


T is easy to belicve that which Is agreeable to believe. 
Hence the proverbial filghtiness of a lie, which sur- 
passes the expedition of Puck. What a lie will do 
while Truth {1s getting his boots on, our lamented fore- 
fathers exploited, and we, their experimental sons, have 
made certain. Jesus appears to speak of belief asa 
merit, with corresponding condemnation of the demerit 
of disbellef. Unbellef is negative ; disbelief is affirma- 
tive. Disbelief is harder and hence more perilous than 
unbelief ; for unbellef {s shuffllng off an old belief, while 
disbelief is distrust and questioning perhaps of both old 
and new. 


It is comparatively easy to accept evolution ; but far 
more difficult to co operate with revolution. What 
Jesus asked of the Jews was the evolution of involution 
in religion—a logical sequence of an accepted premise. 
He did not ask for unbelief in the orthodoxy of the old 
orthodoxy ; he simply asked for disbelief {n its ultt- 
macy ; for, in fact, there {is no ultimate orthodoxy (al ways 
begzing pardon of the Monday lectureship). for when 
once you have got the alleged ultimate you find it Is only 
the penultimate—that there is more to follow. The per- 
fection of things is not a result, but a tendency. But 
every disbeilef implies, or ought to imply, a correlative 
belief. Every heretic, at once after he has formulated his 
disbeltef, holds an ecclestastical counc!] with himself and 
executes thirty or nine, or thirty and nine, articles. 


Every negative has {ts antithetic positive. Your Nihilist 


isthe biggest in affirmation, and your agnostic is the 
greatest wiseacre. There never was a man who dealt tn 
more absolute statement than our valued philosopher, 
Ilarbert Spencer. 


Now, the merit of undoing an old opinion is small : 
because one never should deride the stepping-stone. 
But the merit of giving the old honorable discharge 
and intelligently accepting its Inevitable sequence {fs 
great, because that implies integrity !n the intellect, and 
integrity in the temper, and integrity in the volition— 
and this isa noble trinity. This is the quality in the 
Apostles commended by Jesus, Credulity isa discredit : 
but an open mind, s readiness to accept the truth as 
presented to the emotions and the reason, is something 
as near to the Spirit of God as we can appropriate. The 
masses Of the Jews and Gentiles were not able, or were 
not willing, to accept that which was reasonable, whether 
in life or in dialectics. But the Apostles were not so. 
They entered into the Messianic atmosphere. They 
breathed *‘ the sweet reasonableness of Jesus ”"— a rea- 
sonableness which stood to reason, whether one called 
into requisition the purely speculative reason, or the 
inductive and practical method prominently invoked by 
the Messiah. Jesus appealed to consciousness and to 
works. “Behold the Lamb of God ” unites faith and 
sight, insight and outsight. To belleve with the use of 
the whole mind, the {magination and the reason, {s 
praiseworthy, because to use the whole mind {s the cru 
cifixton of that worst form of sloth—mental and moral 
laziness. It is creditable to think and to feel together. 
The divorcement of the intellect and the heart {s peri]- 
ous and blamewothy. The Apostles are praised for 
sacredly regarding a celestial wedlock. Is nota man 
who is taught that unselfishness is life, and selfishness 
is death, to be commended for becoming unselfish ? for 
Jesus regards and commends only that form of belief 
which so possesses the emotional and Intellectual man as 
to reconstruct him. Is not a man who has been hateful 
to be commended for so {nhausting the eptrit of love as to 
become lovable ? It was this deep belfef which Jesus 
commended fn the school of the Apostles. 


Jesus does not commend a man simply for a change 
of intellectual base, simply for giving up an old bellef 
or being evolved into a new belief. This {is quite as 
likely to be retrogression as progression, and I have a 
good deal of contempt for that pride of tntellect which 
hurls anathemas at old orthodoxtes—or, if you please, at 
effete orthodoxies ; for every chick looks (or should look) 
with distinguished restect at the old shell. I have con- 
tempt for unbelief, but I respect conscien'ious unbelief : 
that is, conscientious progress in belief. But never make 
light of the old bucket that hung in the well because 
you have a silver-plated faucet with elghty pounds’ pres- 
ture on ft, whether of gravity or steam. The old well 
was filtered out of the new river, it may be. We know 
the river springs from springs. Speak well of the 
bridge that carries you safely over, though It be a little 
less finely engineered than the graceful web of tron 
threads generated by modern ideas of well distributed 
responsibilities and competencies. I disifke to hear 
men denounce bigots in a bigoted way. I disitke 
this intellectual assumption of self-conscious liberal 
ism which is yet more {lliberal than the {lliberality 
which {it assails. Jesus fulfills by the filling full of 
the new spirit. He does not assail the old scheme. The 
seed is the tree; but the tree is more than the seed. 


To honor the past, to do justice to the present, and yet 
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to grarp the future—this is the belief that commended 
the Apostles to Jesus. When you pass the old church 
on the hill where your fathers worsh{ped, to enter the 
new church on the mountain top where their children 
find God, pass reverently, and thank God that some 
good saints planted the ceed, so that you may now sit by 
the trunk of the tree that {s for the healing of the 
nations. Beware of the illiberality of liberallty ' 


One work done is always other work begun, tf one is 
conscious of the business of things in general. Whena 
man has finished his work in this world, he has not fin- 
ished it well unless it is with the view of making a new 
beginning in another world. Another name for God is 
the Infinite Worker. Jesus says, ‘‘My Father bath 
worked hitherto, aud I work.” I suppose the devil might 
be characterized by economic sclence as the Chief of 
Loafers. Theold dispensation regarded work as a curse 
and perspiration as its eal. We know that getting rich 
and retiring are the great curse—meaning ,out and un 
happiness. No man has a good circulation who does 
not sweat. I know a clergyman who takes a dally 
sweat with six-ounce gloves, a canvas bag, and pulley- 
weights, and then rubs himself down as did the athlete 
getting in readiness for pagan games. His sermons are 
well finished, and reflect a well-oxygenated circulation: 
A great deal of miserable and ‘‘ poor creeter” theology 
comes of having the pores closed. Well begun is half 
done. Things properly done always suggest further 
superstructure. To us there {s a lofty pathos in a com- 
pleted life ; but to the real thought of God a completed 
life is the sunrise of a day of eternal activity. There 
was never such energy of eternal forces and beings 4s 
when Jesus Jaid down his finfshed work to enter upon 
celestial enterprise. 


No doubt geod m«n who are positively so will antago- 
nize the evil that is in others as well as in themselves, 
Hence bateful men wi!) arise in both kingdoms: the 
saints will be fu'l of hate of sin; the sinners will be full 
of hate of those who rebuke them. Hence the sword is 
drawn, and he who {s our Saviour says he came not to 
bring peace but asword. These generalizations are full 
of peril. Shall we, then, indorse persecution in a good 
cause ? Shall we call the gospel of peace self-contra- 
dictory? Just here misconception again has done a 
frightful work. The substitution of denunciation for 
annunciation, the confounding of the sin and the sinner, 
and the hypothecation of Number One for Number Two, 
have heen the invocation of the processes of the Lower 
World in the name of the Upper Wor'd, the turuing of 


Observe, the method of .)esus achieving that approx 
imately perfect type of character which we name 
“saintly,” and which is described as ‘‘ sanctification,” is 
not the use of outward but of inward forces. Jesus does 
not unsheathe the sword of Damascus to decimate Ant! 
christ in the field of vision, but the sword of the Spirit 
to determine Antichrist in the field cf the human heart. 
If every man would crucify the devil in himself, the 
Devil himself would die of misadventure. It is not the 
idea of Jesus that one man can make tkis earth a heaven 
for himself by making it a hell for everybody else; but 
that is no caricature of the practical result of the literal 
interpretation of Jesus’s words regarding the sword. 
Christianity is personal and individual. Its warfares are 
not external ; its battlefields are the battlefields of the 
soul. The anxiety to attack the devil in general is mis 
leading if one has failed to worst the devil in his own 
soul. 


Jesus was capable of that delicate discrimination of 
parental Jove which hates the sin but loves the sinner. 
Didst ever see a mother with a dissolute son? Never 
evil looked £0 evi] as in her boy, but she fs daily dying 
deaths for him. We easily lose this fine moral percep- 
tion. We eink pity of the sioner, and hate him worse 
than sin. It was becauee of this easily besetting sin of 
hate toward our brother who begs leave to differ that 
the followers of Jesus who wanted to call down fire 
from heaven on heretics got a taste of their own medi- 
cine, but discovered that the fires they invoked did not 
come from above by any manner of means. The great 
mistake is to fee] that the end sanctifies the means, for 
the devil is never a gentleman, even though we cal] him 
to our assistance in the work of what clearly seems to 
us to be evangelization. 


The lesson of all persecution is uniform. That sort 
of fire is the fire of hell. The duty of evangelization is 
personal. No man should go out to save the world until 
he has himself been saved. The trouble with many 
evangelists who go out to save the lost is that them- 
selves have never been found. Salvation is a most sig 
nificant word. Until a man can learn to hate sin and 
love the sinner he has not learned at all the great 
secret of Jesus, and the practical and inner meaning of 
that very practical word “‘ sanctification.” 


If we are going sbout gritting our teeth at heretics, 
cursing sinners, end calling down dynamite on wicked 
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people, and yet fancy we are wholly “laid on the 
altar,” wholly congecrated, sanctified beyond any manner 
of doubt, we must fool with phrases no longer. Weare 
sanctified uo more than Calaphas ; and none of us knows 
more about Messianic truth than fs reflected in the spirit 
of his conduct. Though one give his body to be burned, 
the ashes may be the most valuable survival. The New 
Testament is celestial as well as terrestrial; it mukes 
more of being than of behaving, because it regards no 
man asasaint unti] he has discomfited that chief of 
sinners—himeelf. 


You cannot always find what youshunt for. You do 
not always recognize what you seek when you find it, 
and thus you throw itawsy by mistake. Jesus was a 
man of sorrows who talked a good deal about joy ; but 
wlth him joy was notan end. Noman is happy long 
ata time whois running about this world with great 
diligence in quest of joy. Joy is not the frult of ex. 
ternals so much as of internals. What a man fs, not 
where he is, makes for joy. And yet it is Jesus's 
desire that his followers be full of joy; the fulfillment 
of his joy in his disciples is the Messianic prayer. Joy 
is a result of life in the kingdom of God—a seal of its 
healthfulness ; but no man is so joyful as he who lives 
in glad accord with Heaven with self-consclousness. 
The moment 4 man says to himself, “‘ Ob, how happy I 
am!” be eure he is breeding bad weather. Happiness 
is self lost to sight in usefulness. The fulfillment of 
the Messianic joy isin the harmonious activity of all 
the powers of manhood. 


Whether a man once converted can be permanently 
perverted is an issue in theology which can only be 
settled by begging the question, and by authentic ctta 
tions that prove both sides. But of those given Jesus, 
one turned out a son of perdition. This is well 
authenticated. No doubt, so far as God fs concerned, 
there is no downward, while so far as man {s concerned 
there is a good deal that is the opposite of upward. My 
child gives me her hand, and is kept. She is completely 
safe while she trusts herself tome. But in an evi) hour 
she becomes self-willed, drops my band, and trusts to 
her own feet. She is brought home bleeding. She ts 
not lost, but she has gotten badly misiaid. Some time 
she may never come back; and the sobs of the sea 
wherein she was lost are her sad requiem as I write by 
the shore where others disport but whereI am sad. Itis 
possible to let go God’s hand and be picked up In the 
mire and set right again. It is possible, alas! to be lost 
in the noisome pitfall beyond peradventure. Let us not 
push analogies too far; for we do not yet know all the 
secrets of the spiritual world. But wearesafe, no doubt, 
in saying that all things finally may come out right in 
some things coming out wrong. But itis doubtful if any 
man in any sphere of existence will be as wel) off in 
ylelding as in resisting temptation. 


GOD'S MESSAGE.’ 


By THE Rev. W. J. CUTHBERTSON, 


N undertaking this duty I know not how one can 
avoid the conviction that the speaker delivers the 
charge as much to himself asto him who is formally 
addressed. It eeems to me that we are almost like com 
panions who travel together amid difficulties and perile, 
and one speaks aloud as much for his own safety, en- 
couragement, and comfort as for that of the other. How 
can one speak on such an occasion as this excepting as 
he does it out of the sense of bis own constant infirmity 
and danger 

I would bring before you the Apostle’s declaration in 
Col. 1., 28, “Whom we preach, warning every man 
and teaching every man in all wisdom, that we may 
present every man perfect in Christ Jesus.” 

These words appear to me to most exactly, most 
widely, and most comprehensively set forth the high 
alm, or, more properly, the actual fulfillment, of the 
ministry to which you, my brother, have now been 
ordained. This single sentence probably compasses 
more than any other the work that is henceforth to be 
yours. You have here presented to you the sublime 
ideal of Gospel service which it is for you from this hour 
to translate into life and action. Herein you wil! find 
not only enough to engage every faculty and power of 
your life, but also enough to engage the power of the 
Most High within you. For this service you will dis- 
cover it needful to have man and God in ceaseless al!i- 
ance, ever working together as one. The text sets 
forth the matter, the methods, and the motive of the 
Gospel ministry. 

I, The matter of the Gospel ministry. ‘‘ Whom 
we preach,” says the Apostle. That is, ‘‘ Christ we 
preach.” To preach Jesus is your mission. This 
summarizes all. Your efforts are all to concenter there. 
In your ordination to this ministry the Lord says to 
you as to Jonah, ‘‘ Preach the preaching that I bid 
thee.” What that preaching is, God has plainly enough 
shown in the New Testament. No sooner fs thechurch 
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founded than preaching Christ appears as the main 
business of the apostles. To this the chosen servants of 
God assiduoutly gave themselves. A glance though the 
Acts of the Apostles will make this evident. In Acts 
v., 42, it is sald, ‘‘ They ceared not to teach and preach 
Jesus Christ.” Jn the elghth chapter of Acts {t fs sald, 
concerning the Samaritans and the Ethfop!an eunuch, 
that Philip ‘‘ preached Christ unto them.” S»> the 
Christians scattered abroad upon the persecution that 
arose about Stephen were faithful in ‘‘ preaching the 
Lord Jesus” (Acts xi., 20). When Paul is converted, 
we read (Acts ix., 20) that ‘‘straightway he preached 
Christ.”” So conspicuous {s this in his whole ministry 
that Jewish exorcists gre heard saying to demontacs 
(Acts xix., 13), ‘‘ We adjure you by Jesus, whom Paul 
preacheth.” This exactly accords with h's own declare - 
tlons. ‘‘ We preach not ourselves, but Christ Jesus the 
Lord” (2 Cor. fv., 5). “ Wepreach Christ crucified .. - 
Christ the power of God and the wisdom of God " (1 Cor. 
{., 23,24). He felt this to be the great vocation to which 
he was called, as he implies {n his remark to the 
Galatians, “It pleased God to reveal his Son fo me, 
that I might preach him.” This was the spectal mission 
to which he was appointed. This was the central 
object of his ministry. And {t{s to be the central object 
of yours. Before God and his holy angels, before the 
great cloud of witneeses by which we are ever compasrsed 
about, | charge you never to suffer Jesus to be hidden 
in your ministry ; yea, never suffer him to be unprom!. 
nent. Let him fill your thought and your affections ; 
then his presence and power will ever be conspicuous {n 
your preaching, even though he be unnamed. Evcr bear 
in mind that Christian preaching {s nothing less and 
nothing else than preaching Christ. To proclaim and 
exhibit him {s your one preat calling, your high calling 
of God. You may ever encourage yourself by the un! 

versal might of this mission ; for has he not sald, ‘‘I, if 
I be lifted up, will draw all men unto me?” Yourtime 
and talents are to be consecrated to lifting up the Son of 
man. This service is to have your heart. It {s to give 
color and tone to your character. It is to be the endeavor 
of your life. It is to be alike Iife’s insptration and 
attainment, so that, with Paul, you may say, “ For meto 
live is Christ.” Inthe measure in which you are falthful 
to this part of my charge you wii! prove that you havea 
mission worthy of your manhood. Some have thought 
that Pau] must have had very restricted vision, very 
narrow conceptions of truth, when he sald, ‘‘I deter- 
mined to know nothing among you gave Jesus Christ and 
him crucified.” But, believe me, you will be safe in 
making this your motto. For in Jesus Christ there is 
breadth and helght and depth, that affect and condition 
all things In heaven, earth, and hell. For not only are 
we taught that ‘all things were created by him and for 
him ;’ that “‘ he is before al! things, and fn him al! things 
conelst ;” that ‘‘ {t pleased the lather that fn him should 
all fullness dwell .” but we are also informed tbat he is 
“to fill all things.” In face of these facts, {t becomes clear 
that one who would desire a mission broader than that 
which the teaching of Christ affords can scarce know 
Christ. Indeed, the surest way to insure breadth and 
variety your preaching to invarlably make 
Christ the theme of your diecourse. Would you 
proclaim the love of God? ‘‘ God so loved the world 
that he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever 
belleveth on him should not perish, but have ever. 
lasting life” (John iff., 16). Would you unfold his 
jastice? ‘‘ Whom God set forth... to declare his 
righteousness. To declare, I say, at this time his 
righteousness : that he might be just, and the justifier of 
him which believeth in Jesus” (Kom. fif., 25 26) Would 
you announce a resurrection ofthe dead? ‘‘ Jesus sald 
unto her, I am the resurrection and the life: he that 
believeth on me, though he were dead, yet shal! he live” 
(John xi., 25). Would you speak of judgment? ‘He 
hath appointed a day in the which he will judge the 
world in righteousness by ‘ia¢ man whom he hath or 
dained” (Acts xvil., 31). Would you speak of life and !m- 
mortality? ‘* Jesus Christ, who hath abolished death, and 
hath brought life and !mmortality to light by the gospel’”’ 
(2 Tim. 1, 10). Would you describe our fina) transfig- 
uration ? ‘‘ It doth not yet appear what we shal! be : but 
we know that, when he shal! appear, we shal! be like him” 
(1 John ilf., 2). On the other hand, would you depict the 
horror of sin in {ts consequences? Hear that wailing, 
uninterpretable cry of the suffering Saviour: ‘‘ My 
God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” Would 
you speak of vicarious suffering ’ ‘‘ He bore our sins 
in hisown body on the tree.” Would you show the 
application of the law of substitution? ‘‘ For he hath 
made him tf de sin for us, who knew no sin; that 
we might be made the righteousness of God in 
him.” Would you make known how sin is to be 
cleansed ? ‘‘ The blood of Jesus Christ, God's Son, 
cleanseth from all sin.” And sol might go on almost 
endlessly. By holding yourself to the one theme of 
Jesus Christ, the ephere of your discourse is not nar 

rowed, but immensely widened. You escape al! one- 
sidedness {2 proportion to your faithfulness in proclaim 
Ing him. For he is Son of God and Son of man. Hels 
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Law and Love. He is Priest and Sacrifice. He ta Ke 
deemer, Saviour, Prophet, Pattern, Brother, Friend, 
Ktog, and Judge, He is Master in all things, and Minis- 
ter in all thincs. He is Spiritual Regenerator, and no 
less is he Social Regenerator. Ile {fs all and in all. To 
procls im him, then, ia the harmony of all his perfections 
will surely fill all the opportunities of the brief life the 
most favored may hive to ilve. You have, therefore, 
my dear brother, a vast as wel) as magnificent mission 
intrusted to you In simply preaching Christ. You will 
not forget the solemn words of the Apostle: ‘‘ Though 
we, oran angel from heaven, preach any other gospel 
unto you than that which we have preached unto you, 
let him be accursed ” (Gal. 4). 

Now let me ask your attention, my brother, {no the 
next place, to— 

Il. The methods of the Goepel ministry. 

You perceive that your high endeavor Is always to be 
the manifestation of Jesus Chris! to the eyes and hearts 
of men. Now, tn proportion as you desire to keep this 
to the front, you will be concerned to know how this 
may most effectively be done. You will wish for a 
clear apprehension of the methods as well as the matter 
of the Gospel ministry. These the Apostle does not 
here overlook. ‘They are set forth in the words, ‘‘ Warn 
ing every man and teaching every man in all wisdom.” 
He directs attention here to four polnts : 

1. Warning. You have to do at all times with men 
who are {n peril. No matter what thelr fodividual 
characters sre, no matter what the relation they sever. 
ally sustalo to the kingdom of God—tneide or outside, 
near or afar off, friendly or hostile, moral or vicious, 
saint or elmner—all are compassed with evil, all run 
spiritual risks. Your own peracual experience has 
made this clear to you, and the divine Word has given 
you testimony as emphatic. Your realization of these 
facts will impel you to utter words of warning. Like 
Richard Baxter, wil! you not be constrained to speak as 
a dying man to dying men? WIIil you not be ever sen 
sible of standing, like Aaron, between the living and the 
dead ? The thirty-ihird chapter of Ezekiel ought ever 
to be sounding its solemn proclamation {in your soul. 
Can you ever be deaf to the words uttered to the same 
prophet, as recorded by him tn Ezek. fll.. 17-21: ‘‘ Son 
of man, I have made thee a watchman unto the house 
of Israel: therefore hear the word at my mouth, and 
give them warning from me. When | say unto the 
wicked, Thou shalt surely die ; and thou givest him net 
warning, nor speakest to warn the wicked from his 
wicked way, to save his life; the same wicked maw shal! 
die in his in'yuliy; but his blood will I require at 
thine band. Yet if thou warn the wicked, and he turn 
not from his wickedness, nor from his wicked way, he 
shall die in his iniquity ; but thou hast delivered thy 
soul. Again, when a righteous man doth turn from his 
righteousness, and commit iniquity, and | lay a stum 
bling block before him, he shall dle: because thou hast 
not given him warning, he sha)! dle in his sin, and his 
righteousness which he hath done shal! not be remem 
bered: but his blood will I require at thine hand. 
Nevertheless if thou warn the righteous man, that the 
rightecus sin not, and he doth not sin, he shal! surely 
live, because he is warned ; also thou hast delivered thy 
soul.” You have to make known to men their sin, its 
exceeding sinfulness, and {ts tremendous penalty. None 
must be lulled to sleep—the sleep of eternal death that 
knows no waking—by the unbroken calmness and sweet 
ness of your tones. They must hear the rousing, thun- 
dering notes, and see the lightning flash of warning, 
admonition, and reproof. ‘‘ These things speak, and 
exhort, and reduke with all authority” (Tit. 15). 
‘* Rebuke them sharply, that they may be sound In the 
faith” (Tit. 1, 13). ‘‘ Preach the word ; be Instant io 
season, out of season ; reprove, rebuke, exhort with all 
long suffering and doctrine” (2 Tim, fv., 2). 

Yea, my brother, ‘‘ with all long suffering —let not 
this be forgotten. For though our words may be loud 
with terror and concern, they must be also tender with 
compassion and love. The truth must be spoken by all 
means ; but forget not that exhortation about “‘ speaking 
the truth inlove.” You need never hesitate to flash forth 
your warnings if only you satisfy your hearers of your 
love. ‘‘ Love first,” says St. Augustine, ‘and then you 
may do what you choose.” So another says: ‘‘ Always 
speak inlove. Let not earnestness be a cover for angor, or 
for a spirit of menace and dictation. Always speak as 
sbrother. In too much of the zeal of the pulpit there is 
a hardness, unfeelingness, inhumanity, more intolerable 
to a good mind than sleepy dullness or icy indifference.” 
Utter warnings, therefore, but always in 4 spirit that will 
warrant your saying, with Paul, ‘‘ As my beloved sons, 
I warn you” (1 Cor. fv. 14). You remember how he 
wrote to the Thessalonians, ‘‘ We were gentle among 
you, even asa nurse cherisheth her children: so being 
affectionately desirous of you, we were willing to have 
imparted unto you, not the gospel of God only, but also 
our own souls, because ye were dear unto us” (1 Thess. 
ii., 7, 8). When your soul is bathed in such an atmosphere 
of love, you may be bold to utter warnings and thresten- 
ings. May you and I, my brother, be sble to say in 


truth, ‘‘ As we were allowed of God to be put in trust 
with the gospel, even so we speak ; not as pleasing men, 
but God, which trieth our hearts” (1 Thess. {!., 4) 

2. Teaching. In one of the passages | have quoted, 
you will have noticed that the Apostle Instructs us to 
give warning or reproof with all long suffering and 
doctrine, ie¢., teaching. You will see at once the need 
of teaching belong associated with warning. You will 
flad the one practically valueless withovt the other. 
Says one, ‘‘ My brother, help men to see. Christianity 
was called Light, and you will be {its worthy teacher 
only by being, like the first ministers, a ‘light of the 
world.’’’ You will scarcely be unmindful of Paul's 
message to bis beloved ton ‘in the faith: ‘‘ Study to 
show thyself approved unto G od, workman that needeth 
not to be ashamed, rightly dividipg the word of truth ” 
(2 Tim. 15). Take heed to thyself and the dce 
trine’ (1 Tim. 16) Une of the fundamental rm yuir< 
ments laid down by him for the oflice of a bilshop—the 
office to which you are now set apart--is aptness to 
teach he {s, he says, ‘‘ Holdiog fast the faithful word as 
he hath been taught, that he may be able by sound doc- 
trine both to exhort and to convince the galnsayers” 
(Tit. 1, %) You are henceforth a pastor—-a shepherd ; 
and it isto be your care, not only, by warning, to get and 
keep the sheep within the fold, but also, by teach!ng, to 
feed them. Says the Apostle In his farewell address to 
the Ephesian elders, ‘‘ Take heed therefore to all the 
flock over which the Holy Ghost hath made you over. 
seers to fecd the church 0’ God” (Acts xx., 2s). Glye 
attendance,’ says he agalo, to the young minister, ‘‘ to 
reading, to exbortation, to teaching” (1 Tim. Iv.. 15) 
And let your teachlogs epring, not from your own fm 
aginings or the !maetnings of other men, but from the 
word of the living God. I cannot do better than here 
bring before you the remarks of one you may safely 
heed in this, if not in other things—W. E Channing: 
‘* Study, especially the Holy Scriptures. .. . Strive to 
gain profound, generous, and fruitful conceptions of 
Christianity. To gain this knowledge of UCbris- 
tlanity, your first and chief resort will be, of course, 
tothe New Testament: but remember that there are 
ditticulties In the way of a just interpretation of this 
venerable record. . . . It {s more difficult to bring our- 
selves into near communication with a sacred writer 
than with any other. The student {no theology must 
labor earnestly to escape the power of habit, and to 
receive immediate {mpresstous from the Scriptures and 
when by bis efforts he !s able to catch the spirit which 
had before lain hid beoesth the letter, to feel & new 
power {n words which had often fallen Iifelessly on his 
ear, .. . he ought to feel that he {s arming himself 
with the mest ¢ffectual weapons for his spiritual war. 
fare.” Ly this means, my brother, you wil! be able to 
teach according to the word and power of God. Yours 
will thus have the merit of being a teaching ministry 
Therefore, ‘‘ meditate upon these things; give thyself 
wholly to them; that thy profiting may appear to all” 
(1 Tim. 15). Remember that “ every scribe who fs 
instructed unto the kingdom of heaven fs like untoa 
aman that {sa householder, which bringeth forth out 
of his treasure things new and old.” 

4. Individuality. We are here charged to keep in 
mind the needs of the individual. ‘‘ Every man” {s 
three times repeated {n this passage—‘* warning every 
man and teaching every man, that we may present 
every man perfect in Christ Jesus.” Here ts a matter it 
is needfu) to emphasize, a requirement to which I would 
bid you give careful heed. It fs really nothing else 
than regarding the law of adaptation. ‘‘I am made 
all things to all men, that I may by al) means save 
some,” says the Apostle (1 Cor. Ix., 22). He thus gave 
consideration to the varying characters, conditions, and 
circumstances of those he sought tolnfluence. You will 
find this no less necessary for you, my brother. There 
are no greater differences {n the outer life of men than 
in the inner life. Men vary wondrously in thought 
and feeling, in mental vision and moral strength, in 
vital force and emotiona)] susceptibility, as you know. 
No two are strictly alike. Hence the urgent need that 
you study men while you study the truth, that you 
know humanity as well as the Scriptures. You will, I 
trust, never forget that it is for us ‘‘ to watch for souls 
as they that muat give account.” It is important, there- 
fore, that you give yourself to understand, as perfectly 
as may be, every one to whom you are called to minister. 
“Take heed, therefore,” as Paul says, ‘‘to al! the 
flock.” As Baxter says, ‘‘our taking heed to all the 
flock necessarily suppores that we should know every 
person that belongs to our charge ; for how can we take 
heed to them if we do not knowthem ?” Soanother has 
remarked that it should ‘‘ be sald of the under shepherd, 
as it was sald of Christ himself, ‘I know my sheep, and 
am known of mine.’” <A most fotimate acquaintance 
with your flock is assuredly to be greatly desired and 
perseveringly sought after. Most truly has Gregory 
Nazianzen sald, ‘‘ Man is so various and uncertain a 
creature that it requires great art and skill to manage 
him. For the tempers of men's minds differ more than 
the features and lineaments of their bodies; and as al! 


meats and medicines are not proper for all bodies, so 
neither is the same treatment and discipline proper for 
all souls.” Therefore, my brother, give, I beseech thee, 
most diligent effort to know your fixck individually. 
‘*] charge thee, before God and the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and the elect angels, that thou observe these things, witb- 
out preferring one before another, doipg nothing by 
partiality” (1 Tim. v., 21) 

4. Wisdom. As you pay attention to the point I 
have just enjoined upon you, you will discover how ur. 
gently wisdom—al! manner of wisdom—tfs demanded, 
and will easily understand how it found a place fa the 
thought of the Apostle here. When you see your peo 
ple in array before you, with such endless variety of dis- 
poeition, of power, of training, of capacity, of attain. 
ment, of preconception, you will not seldom be impressed 
with the conviction that infinite wisdom is needed for 
the service before you. And truly itis. Nothing lees 
than this will suffice. And, blessed be God! this fs 
available for you. for has not James sald, “If any of 
you lack wisdom, let him ask of God, that giveth to all 
men iberally, and upbrafdeth not: and shall be given 
him” ? (Jamesi,%) Oaly as you find answer to such 
prayer will you fee! yourself in any measure competent to 
ald those com mitted to your care, in thelr Infinitely varied 
difficultles and temptations. ‘aly as you have divine 
wisdom imparted to you will you know how to regu. 
late, not only thought and speech, but tone ard attitude 
and manner, s0 as to command largest blessing for the 
individua] eou!ls for whom you are made in great meas. 
ure responsible. Are you staggered, my brother, at the 
magnitude of the burden that fs cast upon you? Is 
your heart crying out, ‘‘ Who fs sufficlent for these 
things ?” Mosttruly we are not sufficient of ourselves 
to think anythiog sa of ourselves ; but our sufficiency Is 
of God,” whose it is to make us “‘able ministers of the 
new testament.” If youare stirred by faithful purpose, 
you will be made to feel your need of prayer. You will 
ever be thrown back upon God. It has been sald of 
Michael Angelo that be 

** Never moved his Land 
Till he had steeped his inmost soul in prayer.”’ 

In this ke is a pattern for the minister of Coriat. 
Neglect here fovolves peril, not only for your own soul, 
but for all the souls God commits to your care. Aptly, 
then, has Spurgeco sald that ‘‘the closet is the best 
study,” while, with equal force and truth, another says, 
‘Preaching flows from praying.” We must be at the 
mercy 3eat constantly, for we are ever needing that 
‘‘ wisdom tbat is from above, which is first pure, then 
peaceable, gentle, and easy to be entreated, full of mercy 
and good fruits, without partlality and without bypoc. 
risy.” ‘' We bave this treasure in earthen vessels, that 
the excellency of the power may be of God, and not of 
us” (2 Cor. iv, +). You gee, then, that your life work 
is to preach Christ, and it is to be done by faithful 
warning and careful teaching of every man under the 
inspiration of heavenly wisdom. 

Now you will give heed to— 

IIL. The motive of the Gospel ministry. 

The great motive of your labor {a the presentation of 
every man perfect in Christ Jesus. Your whole minis- 
try is to have this distinctly in view. This is to be, on 
the human side, the ruling alm of your endeavors. You 
are not to be satisfied with Christian pygmies about you— 
narrowed, dwarfed, mean. Your spiritual children 
whom you may beget In the Gospel of Christ you are to 
train by divine grace, so that they may grow up “ unto 
the measure of the stature of the fullness of Christ.” 
You reca)] with what grief the Apostle wrote to the Co- 
rinthians (1 Cor. fil.,1, 2): “I, brethren, could not speak 
unto you as unto spiritual, but as unto carnal, even as unto 
babes In Christ. I have fed you with milk, and not with 
meat: for hitherto ye were not able /o 4ear it, neither 
yet now are ye able.” Ina similar strain the Hebrews 
are addressed. You wil] find that the period of sptrit- 
ual teething, like that of physical teething, is not marked 
by exact similarity {n all cases ; but you wil! be amazed 
sometimes at the length of time that passes before some 
are able to masticate the strong meat of the Word ; they 
long continue to use the food of babes, and are babes. 
But be patient, my brother! Patience is one of Paul’s 
requirements in a bishop. Some one has told us that the 
late lamented Dr. Goodell used to say that a church {fs 
like an orange tree, on which there are buds and bios 
soms, green fruit and ripe, all at the same time; and if 
you but have patience, that which !s slow and back ward 
may come on to and sweetness. Belleve in 
this. We live by hope, you know, and hope which is 
seen is not hope. So amid discouragement you are to 
alm to present every one perfect in Christ Jesus. Never 
lose sight of this. It is a grand achievement to be striv- 
ing for continually. The thought lends sublime, if 
solemn, dignity to your calling. What can be a nobler 
endeavor than to build up men Into the likeness of the 
Lord? When Michael Angelo took a marred stone and 
carved out of it his magnificent statue of David, he won 
the admiration of his own and after ages. But that 
achievement sinks {nto nothingness in comparison with 
that which {s to be the daily effort of your life. Men 
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stand in amazement, admiration, and almost awe before 
the Pyramide of Egypt ; but what is it to have reared 
those structures in comparison with rearing the magnifi- 
cent structure of perfected spiritual manhood in Christ 
Jesus? I may, then, say to you, in the words of Chan- 
ning: ‘‘ Feel the greatness of your office. Let not its 
humble exterior, or the opinion of the world, or its fre- 
quent inefficacy, hide from you its unspeakable dignity. 
Regard it as the highest human vocation, as greater than 
thrones, or any other distinctions which relate merely 
to the present life. . . . Glory in your office. You delight 
in poetry and the fine arts; but remember that the 
divinest art is that which studies and creates the beauty, 
not of outward form, but of immortal virtue; . . . which 
awakens the godlike in the breast of our brother. 
No poem is so glorious as a Christian life.” Your office, 
then, is high enough to satisfy the loftiest and worthiest 
ambition. It is for you, my brother, to set men to real- 
izing their conceptions of the noble and true, the perfect 
and divine. Throw your whole soul intotheeffort. It 
is no dishonor to spend and be spent in such service. 
You must go to it burning with the fire of a divine 
passion, impelled by the power of a divine energy. 
Your soul must be kindled by contact with God—nay, 
more, by absolute oneness with him by falth. To 
your own soul be true, and to every soul about you. 
God throws upon you the almost overwhelming respon- 
sibility. You have to give an account before the great 
white throne. The Lord grant that you may then join 
the Apostle in saying, ‘‘I take you to record this day, 
that I am pure from the blood of all men, for I have 
not shunned to declare unto you all the counsel of God. 
I kept back nothing that was profitable unto you, but 
have showed you, and have taught you publicly, and 
from house to house, testifying repentance toward 
God and faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ.” ThisI 
charge youin hisname. Amen. 


MASSACRE OF CHRISTIANS IN CHINA. 


ABLE dispatches of September 1 from Ching Too- 
Foo, chief city of the province of Se-Chuen, China, 
say that the natives of the eastern part of that province 
and those of Northern Cochin China have risen against 
the Christians and are massacring them and destroying 
their property. This active persecution is attributed 
by the dispatches to the imprudence of the English and 
American missionaries, but in what particulars is not 
stated. In Cochin China alone, it is said, fifty Chris- 
tlans have been killed, their houses burned, and their 
farms destroyed. 

In Se-Chuen a general massacre of Christians is re- 
ported to be in progress, and that they are killed wherever 
found. It is said that whole villages occupied by Chris- 
tians have been destroyed, and that all Jands occupied 
by the professors of that faith are being devastated. 
The Apostolic Vicar's residence in Se-Chuen has been 
burned to the ground. Nota piece of furniture, nor a 
book, nor a paper was saved. The foreign Consuls 
barely escaped from Ssuchnan with their lives. 

A press dispatch from Boston says that the officers of 
the American Board in Boston are under the impression 
that there are no Congregational missions at the places 
in China indicated as the locality of the massacre. The 
opinion is given that the victims in Se-Chuen, where the 
residence of the Apostolic Vicar was destroyed, were 
Catholics. It is also stated that the missionaries of the 
English InJand Association and the Methodist Episcopal 
Church had of late made advances in that province. 
Parties in the Wesleyan building, who are concerned in 
the mission work of the latter denomination, say there 
are no Methodist missions at Ching Too-Foo. The 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, has missions at 
Ching King, about 1,500 miles up the Yangtse-Kiang 
River. It is believed that the Christians who have suf- 
fered are Catholics. The intimation is given that the 
uprising may be due to the recent indignities offered to 
Chinamen in this country and the failure of Congress to 
pass the indemnity bill. 

The beginning of the riots of July is described by 
the Rev. Mr. Gamewell as follows in a letter to Ameri- 
can friends, dated July 2: 

‘‘A few days ago inflammatory placards were posted 
up all over the city saying that on the first day of the Chi- 
nese sixth month—to-day—they were going to destroy our 
place in the suburbs of Chunking. We reported the plac- 
ards to the official, and hoped there would be no trouble. 
Yesterday morning, however, the work began—a day earlier 
than appointed. By night seven places—six places mission 
and the British Resident’s place—were destroyed. The 
method was to loot the premises, which was done success 
fully at each place, and then to tear down. 

** The Catholic cathedral was burned down, but most of 
the other places were torn down, as firing would have in- 
jared the whole city. In almost every case foreigners saved 
nothing but the clothing worn. 

‘‘ There is cause for gratitude that no foreign life has 


‘ been lost. Though the officials made no effort to save eur 


property, they tried to protect our lives. Though we were 


- 1m danger, the mob seemed intent mainly upon ruining every- 


thing. I am told that our place is stripped, everything 
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carried off, floors pulled up, the roof off, and posts thirty 
and forty feet in length carried off. Mementos, Bibles, 
albums, books, al] gone.”’ 


PRAYER-MEETING POINTS. 


ESTERDAY morning, at the ‘‘ Temple,” a devo 
tional service was held, conducted by President 
Lewis Miller, which was characterized alike by so much 
spiritual feeling and good common sense that I may be 
pardoned for referring to a few of its features. The 
lesson, the Sunday-school selection for the day (John 
xiv.), was read with but afew brief words of remark, 
not so much by way of exposition as for gladness at the 
rich promises of this comforting Scripture. Two or three 
brethren offered brief petitions, and, the congregation 
standing, a dozen persons offered prayers from half a 
minute to a minute in length. Some portions of sacred 
songs were indicated by the leader, and others by per- 
sons in the meeting, all of which were rendered heartily, 
without reading. Many texts were repeated by men and 
women scattered through the house, all seeming to feel 
at great liberty in this exercise. There was a brief season 
of silent prayer, and also a brief season of silent thanks- 
giving, in view of the rich assurances of God's grace. 
In all there were fully twenty prayers offered, and nearly 
every person present participated in some audible way, 
in addition to joining in the singing. Forty-five minutes 
were occupied in the entire service, and there was vastly 
more in it to instruct, to delight, and to approve, than fn 
many a prayer-meeting of twice its duration. The plan 
was simple, but sensible and successful. Such meetings 
would attract every where, while long-drawn expositions, 
formal exercises, and the monopoly of the service by a 
few cannot be expected to do so. Why cannot our 
prayer meetings be so commonsensical, spirited, fervent, 
varied, and with so fair a place for all to takea part, that 
everybody may consider them interesting—at least every- 
body that is fairly within the range of possible attend- 
ance at such meetings? Prompt, energetic, and even 
business-like methods would improve many of them. 
JAMES KELLOGG. 


CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y. 


CALIFORNIA NOTES. 


HE time of meeting of the General Association at 

Woodland has been changed from October to the 

28th of September on account of the meeting of the 

Grand Lodge of Good Templars at the same place on 
the former date. 

A new Congregational church has just been formed 
at San Diego, an important railroad terminus in South- 
ern California, and another at Oceanside, on the Pacific, 
where the Southern California Rallroad first strikes the 
seaside. 

The Rev. W. 8. Hamlin, from Astoria, Oregon, has 
accepted a unanimous call to the Second Congregational 
Church in Oakland. 

The Clty Council of Oakland has just passed an ordi- 
nance making it a misdemeanor for boys under sixteen 
years of age to smoke cigarettes in public places. An- 
other ordinance requires the ‘‘ curfew bell” to be rung 
at the City Hall every night at nine o'clock, and boys 
under sixteen years of age are forbidden to be on the 
public streets. It was testified before the Council that 
many boys who attend the public schools are in the 
habit of smoking, and the Principal of the High School 
and other teachers had observed the pernicious practice, 
and testified to its deleterious effects. There was loss of 
memory and inability manifested to fix the mind steadily 
on subjects of study. 

There is a very efficient Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
clation in San Francisco, with a valuable building, in 
which many extensive improvements have been lately 
made, constituting it one of the most complete of its 
kind. Some of the first citizens are identified with it. 
It has a fine reading room, and there are evening educa- 
tional classes, lectures, concerts, baths, and gymnasium. 

Captain Bray, late of the missfonary ship ‘‘ Morning 
Star,” is now Secretary of the Oakland Young Men’s 
Christian Association. 

The Encampment of the Grand Army of the Republic 
was held this year in San Francisco, and it was the 
unanimous opinion of al] that nowhere has there been a 
more hearty welcome of the veterans than was mani- 
fested there. The display of bunting was very fine, and 
numerous excursions to interesting points were arranged, 
and everything was done by the public authorities and 
private citizens to render the visit of the soldiers pleas- 
ant, and to honor the noble defenders of our Union. 
The thousands who came from the East and the interior 
expressed themselves delighted with their reception and 
with the climate, fruits, and other pecullarities of Calli- 
fornia, and not a few will doubtless return here to re- 
side. General Logan was the “‘ observed of all ob- 


servers. J. C. H. 
OAKLAND, Cal. 
A number of Christian Chinese at Foochow have vol- 
unteered to go 98 missionaries to Cores. | | 


A CURIOUS UNDERTAKING. 


HILE in New Jersey, writes Theodore Stanton 
to the Chicago ‘‘Inter-Ocean,” I had a peep 
into a most interesting sanctum. I saw the Woman’s 
Bible Committee at work. In a richly furnished 
drawing-room, about a broad table, sat a half-dozen 
women, with intelligent faces and busy pens. Each one 
had a cheap Bible, which was being read with care, and 
ever and anon a verse would be cut out bodily by a pair 
of scissors and pasted at the top of a long sheet of white 
paper. Then the other ladies would cut from thelr 
Bibles the self-same verse, and when all had their text 
before them they would begin to discuss it in turn. 
One of these commentators {s an excellent Greek and 
Hebrew scholor, another {is deeply versed {in current 
Biblical criticism, while still another has gone through 
with care all the big tomes of the great commentaries 
like those of Henry, Scott, and Dr. Adam Clarke. After 
the verse {n question has been fully discussed, each lady 
writes under it what she has to say about it, and then 
all the sheets are passed on toa secretary. This secre- 
tary, a recent Vassar graduate, cuts out the verse from 
another Bible, pastes {t on a sheet much longer than 
those that have been just handed to her, and then care- 
fully copies under it all the notes made by the learned 
ladies sitting about the board. 

Some of your readers will begin to ask, ‘‘ But what 
does all this mean ?” This was exactly the question 
that I put to the eldest lady of the group, who seemed 
to be the presiding genius of the conclave, after I had 
puzzlingly witnessed what I have just recounted in the 
foregoing paragraph. ‘‘ Well,” began my friend, with 
& merry twinkle of the eye, ‘‘ we women mean to do 
what you men have been doing for centuries ; you have 
revised the Scriptures after your fashion, and now we 
intend to do the same thing after our fashion. We have 
gone over the Old and New Testaments with great care, 
and we find that about one tenth of the Bible touches, 
in one way or another, on us women. Now we want 
to know whether male translations, interpretations, and 
commentaries have been made fn a spirit friendly to our 
sex. We, and a great many other women, have our 
doubts on this point; in a word, we propose issuing 
what may be called ‘The Woman’s Bible.’ On our 
revising committee sit able women from England and 
America. We have awel!l-known publisher who stands 
ready to take our manuscript, and before this time next 
summer we hope to give to the world the Bible as revised 
by women.” 

This very bold speech was delivered in a very gentle 
manner, and the lady then fell to work again, one of 
the ‘‘ board ” having discovered another passage that was 
to be dealt with in the way already described. I returned 
to New York, pondering over this strange scene and 
this odd conversation, and I became convinced that 
when this new book appears it will create a breeze in 
Church and State. 


WOMEN AT BROWN UNIVERSITY. 


T the meeting of the corporation of Brown Uni- 

versity last week, President Robinson’s report 

contained the following recommendation, action upon 
which was postponed : 


** That young women be admitted by us on the same con- 
ditions as young men; that instruction be given them 
separately during their first year in college in the afternoon 
and in the recitation-rooms of Sayles Hall, which, during 
the afternoon, shall be given up to their exclasive use: 
that instruction shall be given them by such members of 
the Faculty as sball be willing to undertake this service, 
and that the compensation for this service shall be derived 
from and consist of a pro rata distribution of the portion 
received from the members of the class. Whether, says the 
report, a special college for young women shall hereafter 
be appended to the University as it now is, or whether the 
plan of co-education adopted elsewhere shall be introduced 
here, are questions which we are not now called en to dis- 
cuss, and on which we could not now intelligently decide. 
‘My own present impressions,’ President Robinson re- 
marks, ‘are in favor of a distinct but appended college, 
some of whose professors should be women of the highest 
culture, and members of those higher classes should be ad- 
mitted to the higher elective classes of the University.’”’ 


A TYNDALE DAY. 


8 we have saints’ days and memorial days to our 
heroes—a Luther day, a Knox day, and a Wic- 

liffe day—so in a recent discourse before the New 
England Historic-Genealogical Society in Boston, Judge 
Cowley suggeste that the 17th of October next be 
celebrated as a Tyndale day. It is the three hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of his martyrdom, he having been 
first strangled and then burned. His last words were : 
** Lord, open the King of England’s eyes.” Some think 
that in perspicuity and nobly simplicity of idiom his 
translation of the Holy Scriptares has never been sur- 
passed. Doubtless a Tyndale day, properly celebrated, 
would bring to light many facts worth remembering. 
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Sept. 9, 1886. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


[ The Kditors will be glad to receive ems of news for these columns .| 
NEW ENGLAND. 

—The Berkeley Memorial Chapel was consecrated at New- 
port, R. L, by Bishop Clark, on Tuesday of last week. 
Nearly all the funds to erect the chapel were furnished by 
summer visitors. It will be in charge of the Rev. H. A. 
Coit, D.D., lately Master of St. Paul’s Sctool, Concord, 
N. H. All of the windows are memorials to relatives and 
friends of the persons who furnished the fand for the 
chapel. One of the most beautiful is in memory of Mrs. 
Mary Devlin Booth, the deceased wife of Mr. Edwin Booth, 
the actor, erected by their daughter. 

—The Church Mission to Deaf-Mutes, of which Thomas 
Gallaudet is general manager, is holding siga-services in 
twenty-five different places in the dioceses of Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, Albany, Long Island, Northern New Jersey, and 
New York, besides in other ways promoting the temporal 
and spiritual welfare of deaf mutes after they leave school. 
They need the offerings of churches and individuals to sus- 
tain their increasing work, and ask that they be remem- 
bered on the 12th Sunday after Trinity, September 1», 
sometimes called ‘‘ Ephphetha Sunday,’’ because the 
pel for that day recites the miracle of our Lord in healing 
the deaf and dumb map. The Treasurer is Mr. Wm. Jewett, 
107 Grand Street, New York City. 

—Within the last eighteen months the Presbytery of Bos- 
ton bas organized eight new Presbyterian churches in Fast- 
ern New England. They are composed, for the most part, 
it is said, of immigrants from Scotland, the North of Ire- 
land, and the Provinces. 

—Charch circles in Providence, RK. L., have been greatly 
disturbed by the charges of immorality brought against the 
Rev. Charles Goodall, pastor of the Trinity Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, one of the most important religious bodies in 
the city. Divorce proceedings have been instituted against 
Mr. Goodall. 

—The Rev. E. P. Hammond, the well-known evangelist, 
who has lately been engaged in missionary labor in Norway, 
Sweden, and England, has retarned to his home in Vernon, 
Conn. His labors abroad have been successful in a high 
degree. 

—The corner-stone of a new Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation building was laid at Worcester, Mass.,on August °7. 
The dedication address was made by the Rev. Dwight L. 
Moody. 

—The Second Adventists of Lowell, Mass., have begun 
the erection of a church edifice. 

—A convention of colored journalists has lately passed a 
vote expressing their approval of the course of Mr. Moody 
toward the negro race in his campaign last winter in the 
South. 

—Miss Mary L. Page, of Haverhill, Mass., for several 
years missionary of the A. B. C. F, M. at Smyrna, has re- 
turned home for rest. 

MIDDLE STATES. 

—At a recent meeting of delegates from various trades 
socie ies in New York City, composed of clerks in several 
retail businesses, letters were read from the Rev. Dr. Mol- 
deike, of 8:. Peter’s Lutheran Church, and the Rev. Dr. P.F. 
McSweeny, promising to urge members of their congrega- 
tion to make no purchases in retail stores on Sundays. The 
prevalence of the opening of retail stores on Sundays in the 
east part of the city is deprecated alike by the clerks who 
are compelled to labor on that day and by thase having the 
religious welfare of the people at heart. 

—Some 7,000 persons took part in the seventh annual free 
water excursion, given last Saturday, to the mothers and 
children from the East Side of New York City, the entire 
expenses of which are borne by a wealthy resident of that 
quarter. 

—Chancellor Vincent sailed for Europe last Saturday. 
His object in going abroad is to accept the invitations 
which came from European Conferences during the past 
year. A desire to have him hold meetings, explain the 
best methods of Sunday-school work, and put members 
and ministers on the best plans for successful teaching, has 
been growing from year to year. 

—Dr. William C. Baker, formerly of Philadelphia, one of 
the founders of Ocean Grove and the Asbury Library Asso- 
ciation, died at Ocean Wrove, August 30, ; 

—The Episcopal church in the diocese of Pennsylvania 
owns $10,000,000 worth of property. 

—The iargest Protestant Sunday-school in Philadelphia is 
the Bethany Presbyterian, with 2,456 scholars. 

—Alt the meeting of the Woman’s National Indian Asso- 
clation at Ovean Grove last week the Key. Dr. Kidder 
presided, and Mrs. A. 8. Clinton, the General Secretary of 
the Association, made an address. 
~ —The Rev. W. F. Bainbridge has been made Superintend- 
ent of the City Mission and Tract Society of Brooklyn, and 
the Rev. George F. Pentecost, D.D., has been added to its 
Board of Directors. Mr. Bainbridge says: ‘‘ If the proposal 
to locate fifty missionaries immediately in the destitute 
districts of Brooklyn be carried out, then the supply will 
be only one-quarter in proportion to that of London, where 
there are five hundred missionaries and loud calls for 
more,’’ 

—A church building is to be erected by the Episcopalians 
of Bath Beach, L. 1. 

—The sessions of the Evangelical Synod closed at Buffalo, 
N. Y., on September 2, The Rev. J. Zimmerman, of Bur- 
lington, lowa, was re-elected President of the General 
Synod. The Board of Education was authorized to take 
steps toward enlarging the libraries of the various educa- 
tioual institutions. The Board reported that Sternenhaus 
Colege, ia Berlin, Germany, bad offered to open the institu- 
tion to ten students for the ministry, who would be edu- 
cated gratuitously before being sent [to this country to Ol 


vacanecles in the churches. In return for this offer an 
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annual donation of $250 was voted the college. New rules 
and regulations were also adopted for the better govern- 
ment of the theological seminaries. 

—The new college at Fredericksburg, Pa., erected by the 
Evangelical Association, was dedicated on September 1. The 
dedicatory sermon was preached by Bishop Dubs, whose 
topic was “‘ The Relation of Intellectual Culture to the Pro 
motion of the Christian Religion.’”’ An address was also 
made by Bishop Esher, of Chicago, upon “* The Province of 
Higher Educational Institutions in Our Charch.”’ 

—A cable dispatch states that an American citizen, who 
was recently arrested at Simferopol for spreading heresies, 
has been released, as a result of the interposition of Mr. 
Lothrop, the United States Minister, and has been ordered 
to leave Russia. Fils offense was baptizing persons of the 
Lutheran fatth. 

—The Right Rev. Bishop Whitaker will remain in Nevada 
until the meeting of the General Convention of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Charch in October, after the adjournment of 
which he will come to the Diocese of Pennsylvania, of 
which he was elected Assistant Bishop. 

—Statistics: of the Brooklyn Children’s Aid Society work 
for this summer up to the present time show 728 mothers and 
1,021 children to have been entertained in day excursions, 
and 518 mothers and & children who have been kept one 
week and provided witn board, lodging, and bathing privi- 
leges at the Health Home. This Home ts located on Coney 
Island. 

—The Long Island Presbytery began its regular meeting 
at Greenport, September 7. The opening sermon was 
preached by the Moderator, the Rev. Samuel Whaley. 

—The New York Annual Conference of the Methodist 
Protestant Church will hold its filty-seventh fon in the 
Methodist Protestant Church at Franklinton, Schoharie 
County, on October 6. 

—St. Bartholomew’s Church, New York, will soon receive 
two handsome tablets of brass and marbie, in memory of 
the late Jacob Reese and William H. Vanderbilt, both of 
whom were members of the vestry for many years. The 
memorials are being executed by Cox Sons, Buckley & Co., 
of London. 

—Trinity Baptist Church of Brooklyn, under the pastor- 
ate of the Rev. 8. Giffard Nelson, is meeting with every 
encouragement. The actendance has increased so much 
during the past year that the trustees have been forced to 
enlarge the seating capacity of the church. When the alter- 
ations are completed the building will have as eating capac- 
ity for one thousand. The Herkimer Street Church will 
also be enlarged. 

—The Methodist Episcopal church at Astoria, L. L., is 
now known as Trinity Church. The corner-stone for a new 
chapel was laid at the beginning of the summer. The 
Sunday-school now numbers 250 pupils. 

—A memorial church Is to be built at Pittsburg, Pa., in 
honor of Bishop Kerfoot. It will cost $50,000, 

—The Rev. Dr. Abbott E. Kittredge, recently from the 
Third Presbyterian Church in Chicago, and now pastor of 
the Datch Reformed Church at Madison Avenue and Fifty- 
seventh Street in this city, preached his first sermon as pastor 
last Sunday from the text, ‘* Ye can discern the face of the 
sky, but ye cannot read the signs of the times.”’ 


THE WEST AND SOUTH, 


—A reward of $1,000 has been offered for the arrest and 
conviction of the murderers of the Rev. Dr. Haddock by the 
Sioux district, Northern lowa Conference of the Methodist 
Church, through the presiding elder, the Rev. Wilmot Whit- 
field. 

—The General Congregational Association of Minnesota 
will hold its thirty-first annual meeting with the Second Con- 
gregational Church in Minneapolis, September 21-24. 

—The 8t, Paul ‘“‘Globe’’ relates that as Bishop Whipple 
was walking along a street in that city one day last month 
an alleged ‘‘ savage ’’ on the opposite sidewalk pointed him 
out toa companion and said: ** There goes one white man 
who never lied to an Indian.’’ That was a compliment 
worth having. 

—The Advent Christian Association will hold a camp- 
meeting in Aurora, Lll., September 1-12. About 100 minis- 
ters are expected to preach. 

—The National Colored Baptist Convention, which has 
just been held at 8t. Louis, had an animated discusion over 
a resolution favoring prohibition. A number of speeches 
were made, and the discussion drifted into politics and 
became quite animated. The chief point was the substitu- 
tion of the word *‘ temperance’’ for ** prohibition.”’ Finaliy 
both words were dropped, and a resolution was adopted 
expressing strong symipatby with the movement now going 
on in the country designed to destroy the liquor traffic, and 
praying that it may be successful, 

—Tnae Young Men's Christian Association of Chicago has 
for a quarter of a century supported a free bureau of em- 
ployment as a convenient exchange between employer 
and those in search of work. Daring the time the bureau 
has given work to 75,000 men and boys, a very large pro- 
portion of Whom bave been scatiered throughout the West- 
States aud ‘lerritories. 

—Abvuut people attended the series of temperance 
CalMp-mectings just closed in Missouri. Ex-Governor st. 
Johu, George Baine, Sam Jones, and Mrs, Clara Hoffman 
Were speakers, 

— We notice in a Western exchange an announcement of 
&@ meeting of the General Association of ‘** The Western Anti- 
Siavery Baptist Association,’’ a title which sounds rather 
odd at this day. 

~A dispatco from Kansas says that the Methodist Sun- 
day-School Assembly bas chosen Topeka as its place of 
assombilng lor Lhe ten years, and that taberoacie, 
normal bails, boarding balls, etc., are to be erected as once. 


Dr. James Marvin as Dean. The committee resolved to pub- 
lish the Chautauqua ()uarterly.’”’ 

—The two churches in Charleston—st. Michael’s and St. 
Philip’s—which have been ruined by the earthquake, both 
possess great historic interest. The tower of St. Michael’s 
was the chief or only beacon in the period of the Kevolution, 
and was painted black when the assailing British fleet was 
anticipated, in order to prevent their use of it as a guide to 
the harbor ; black against a blue sky was a leas certain land- 
mark than white. Close beside the church ils the tomb of 
John C. Calhoun. Both St. Michael and St. Philip were 
frequent marks of Federal gunners during the war. St. 
Philip’s was founded in 1711, though not used until 1723. 
Its tower was 200 feet in height. 

—All the Lutheran churches of the South have united 
The Holston and Tennessee Synods were the last to agree 
to the Church Constitution of 1884. The United Synod of 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church itn the South has six States, 
eight synods, 152 ministers, 554 congregations, and 31,000 
members. It is planted on the Augsburg Confession of 
Faith. 

—The First Colered Baptist Church of Nashville, Tenp., 
has a $55,000 house, and a membership of 4, 100. 

—Tbe Immanuel Presbyterian Church (colored) was dedi- 
cated on August 15, the Rev. R. W. Holman, of Charleston, 
preaching the sermon at Aiken, 8. C. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

—J. L. Liteh, of Marion, Mass., has resigned, and will go to 
Pennsylvania. 

—W. H. Pope, of North Manchester, Conn.,‘has accepted his 
call to the Second Church at Palmer, Mass. 

—F. J. Douglass, of Toledo, lowa, has accepted a call to Hum 
boldt. 

—Pleasant Hunter closes his pastorate at Ware, Mass. 

—R. D. Osgood, of Rochester, Vt., accepts a call to Fort Falr- 
field, Me. 

—A. C. Swain, of Groveland, Mass., has resigned, and his resig- 
nation has been accepted. 

—Edward D. Eaton, late of Oak Park, l!., enters or bis duties 
as President of Beloit College at once. 

—The statement that H. BE. Hibbard, of Stanton, Mich., had 
received a call from the Piymouth Church of st. Louls ls now 
declared to be incorrect. 

—Fayette Hurd, of Grand Blanc, Mich., has withdrawn his 
resignation. 

—C. H. Keays bas declined a cal! to Oscaloosa, Iowa. 

—John Patchin, of Grass Lake, Mich., has resigned. 

— James Verney, for many years pastor at Leroy, Mich., died 
on August 24, 

— The following items regarding Western ministers of the Con 
gregational church are given in the Detroit “Times.” Mr 
Butler, of Ionia, has accepted a call to the churck ln Wevster 
W. E. Sillener, of Eastlake, near Manistee, to Lyunsville, ten 
miles from Chicago ; H.J. Tyler, of Minneapolis, to Allegan, and 
C. W. Carrick, of Frankfort, to Leroy; J. K. Puller, of Bakers- 
field, Vt., has received a call to the charch ia Charlevoix; E. C. 
Herrington, of Sand Lake, to Rockford and Cannon, and W. J. 
Perry, of Hillsdale, to Onekama for six months. 

—George A. Hood, formerly pastor of Filgrim Congregational 
Church, Minneapolis, Minn., accepts a call to become Superin- 
tendent of Home Missions for Northern Wisconsin. 

—E. R. Brainerd, of Plymouth Church, Sherbrooke, Canada, 
has resigned on account of bis health, and will go to Southern 
California, where he will take eharge of a Congregational church 
at Los Angeles or San Bernardinvw. 

—Thomas L. Shipman, who died at Jewett City, Conn., on 
August 29, at the age of eighty-eight, was a noted man in the 
denomination. He was the last «survivor of the class of 1515 of 
Yale College, and was graduated at Andover in 1521. ge bad 
been pastor of the Jewett City cnurch since 1543, 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


—H. B. Cory, of |F.orence, Wis, has accepted a call to the 
chur. b at Sault St. Marie. 

—G. M. Darley was lately installed as pastor of the church at 
Del Norte, Col. 

—H. M. Morey, lately of the First Church of Geneva, N. Y., 
has accepted a call to Marshall, 

—W. E, Jones, D.D., of Sante Fé, New Mexico, has resigned. 

~—John Hancock, of Keyport, N. J., bas resigned. 

—Arthur C. Ludiow has received a call from the Miles Park 
Church of Cleveland, Ohio. 

—Mr. Pollock, of Mankato, Minn., declines his call to the 
church in North La Crosse, Wis. 

—John L. Gage, of Madelia, M.nn., bas received and accepted 
a call to the church in North La Crosse, Wis. 

—The Eighth Church of Chicago, 1., has renewed its call to 
Dr. Burrell, of Dubuque, lowa, at au increased salary from that 
first offered, It is confidently expected that the call will be ac 
cepted. 


BAPTIST. 


—W.A. Farren, of North Billerica, Mass., has resigned. 

—James Fielding, fur tifteen years pastor of the church at 
Blackwood, N. J., has accepted a call from Scranton, Pa. 

—L. A. Freeman, of Leominster, Mass., accepts a call to th 
Messiah in Haverhill 

—W. K. Dennis, of Muncie, Ind., bas accepted a call from 
Hamilton, Uhiv. 

—L. W. Brown, @ retired Baptist preacher, died suddenly at 
Rockland, Vt., recently. 

—J. H. Palmer, of Cedar Springs, Mich., has resigned and 
accepted a call to Bowling Green, Ubio. 

OTHEK CHUKCHES. 

~—S. K. Miller bas resigned the rectorsbip of the Episcopal 
church at Octonogon, Mich., on account of tailing bealth. 

—~Mr. Stapelikamp was recently ordained and installed as pas- 
tor of the Second Keformed Church at Grand Haven, Mich. 

—George A. Phinney, of the Methodist church of Peabody, 
Mass., bas deciined to accept the Presidency of the University at 
New Urieans. 

—. M. Gideon has become rectur of Grace Episcopal Church, 
Elk Ridge Landing, Md. 

—J. H. Logie bas resigned the assistant recturship of Christ 
Church, Dayton, Ubie, and will occupy suwilar position at 
Christ Ubureb, Baitimere, Md. 

—Granville Pierce, of Holyoke, Mass., bas accepted a call to 


A school of theology Was created and faculty elected, with | the Unitarian society of Dublin, N..H. 
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The New Princeton Review.—L\ke every fesue thus far 


Rooks ano Qutuors. 


MAGAZINE MISCELLANY. 


The Century.—The September number is a good but 
not a remarkable issue. A striking and finely engraved 
portrait of Liszt precedes a paper of agreeable personal 
reminiscences in which Mr. A. M. Bagby, a favorite 
American pupil, plays the part of Boswell to Liszt's 
Dr. Johnson. The article is another filustration of 
the extraordinary personal devotion, almost worship, 
paid to the Abbé by his admirers. The magazine is 
here again fortunate in having so timely a paper fortul- 
tously in type at a time when the attention of the read 
ing world is specially directed to the lately deceased 
artist. Inthe two sketcnes giving the experiences of 
two amateur balloonists are to be found many novel and 
cur'ous views of the earth as seen from a great eleva- 
tion. Still another illustrated article of interest fs that 
on Persian arts by our late Minister to Persia, Mr. 
8. G. W. Benjamin, who finds here a subject pecullarly 
suited to his hand. In fiction, Lemuel Barker's roctial 
position becomes even more complicated, and his state 
of mind more distressful ; Mr. Stockton carrles on the 
deliciously absurd adventures of his shipwrecked 
ladies with incomparable seriousness and concealed 
fun; there is also a decidedly original story by Kate 
Foote. 

The War Papers are chietiy occupied with the gen 
eral subject of Chancellorsviile and Fredericksburg, the 
most important article being by General Alfred Pleason- 
ton. The part taken by General Pleasonton was a de- 
cisive one ; and one incident of bis conduct during the 
day is thus related in a peper by Major Ciffford, of bis 
staff : 


‘* General Pleasonton rode from gun to gun, directing the 
gunners to aim low, not to get excited, to make every shot 
tell : the staff officers, catching their cue from him, did the 
same, and while at first there had been considerable excite- 
ment and apprehension among us, it soon quieted down, 
and every thought and action was directed to getting the 
best service out of those guns that they were capable of 
rendering. Recovering from the disorder into which 
Keenan’s charge had thrown them, the enemy could be seen 
forming line of battle in the edge of woods now in our 
front. They were scarcely two hundred yards distant; yet 
such was the gloom that they could not be clearly distin- 
guished. General Pleasonton was about to give the order 
to fire, when a sergeant at ono of the guns said : 

General, aren’t those our troops? I see our colors in 
the line!’ This was true, for where he pointed our colors 
could be seen—tropbies picked up on the field. General 
Pleasonton turned to me and said : 

*** Mr. Thomson, ride out there and see who those people 
are.’ 

“For myself, I was not at all curious about ‘those peo- 
ple,’ being perfectly willing to wait till they introduced 
themselves. Riding out between our guns, | galloped to 
within thirty or forty yards of them ; all along the line they 
cried out to me: ‘Come on; we're friends!’ It was quite 
dark, and I could not make ont their uniforms, but I could 
see three of our flage, and these caused me to hesitate ; I 
came to a halt, peering into the darkness to make sure, 
when a bullet whistled by me, and then came ‘the rebel 
yell.’ The line charged up the hill toward our guns, and I 
jed it! Lying down upon my horse’s neck, I gave him the 
spur, and the yells of the ‘ Johnnies ’ behind further stimu- 
lated him, so that we got over the ground pretty lively. 
Bat with the report of the first shot fired at me, General 
Pleasonton had opened fire, and those twenty-two guns 
belched forth destruction at afearfully rapid rate. Although 
lying down on my horse, I kept an eye on the guns, and 
guided my horse between the flashes, and, in less time than 
it takes to tell it, I was on the safe side of them. It was 
load and fire at will for some minutes; the enemy was 
mowed down in heaps; they could make no headway 
against such a cyclone, and ran back down the slope to the 
cover of the woods. But still thecanister was poured into 
them, and a second attempt to charge the guns failed. 
Soon Sickle’s corps moved from its advanced position and 
interposed between us and the woods; parties sent out 
over the field which had been swept by our guns found the 
dead and dying lying in heaps. Old artillery officers have 
informed me that they never before heard such rapid firing 
as occurred at that engagement ; the roar was a continuous 
one, and the execution terrific. After it had ceased | rode 
mp to Gsneral Pleasonton, and said : 

*** General, those people out there are rebels.’ 

«There was a grave twinkie in his eye as he held ont his 
hand and replied : 

« ¢ Thomson, I never expected to see you again ; I thought 
if they dido’t kill you I should, but that was notime to stop 
for one man.’ 

**] should have agreed with him more cordially if that 
one man had been somebody else. ... When President 
Lincoln visited the army a day or two after this fight, Gen- 
eral Pleasonton chanced to call at Hooker’s headquarters, 
when that officer said : 

s*¢ Mr. President, this is General Pleasonton, who saved 
the Army of the Potomac the other night.’ 

“The President acknowledged the service In his usual 
gratefal manner. Only inspiration, or the instinct of a 
natural soldier, could have enabled Pleasonton to accom- 
plish so much in go short s time with so small a force.’’ 
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of the ‘‘ New Princeton,” the September number con. 
tains an article of great and distinctive literary interest. 
Mr. E OC. Stedman’s essay on ‘‘Genfus” is worthy to 
take place with Mr. Lowell's study of the poet Gray 
and Professor Charles Ellot Norton’s scathing criti. 
ciem of Mr. Froude’s conduct in regard to the Carlyle 
papers. Mr. Stedman’s paper was suggested by the 
recent remark of Mr. Howells on the general subject of 
the distinctions between genius and talent, the keynote 
of which lies {n the sentence: ‘‘ There is no ‘ genius ;’ 
there is only the mastery that comes to natural aptitude 
from the hardest study of avy art or eclence.” With 
charming courtesy, and witb all his exquisite critical 
skill, Mr. Stedman exposes the weak points of Mr. 
Howells’s conception. We have space here only for 
two psragraphs ; the one analyzing the meaning of the 
word gen'us, the other filustrating by examples Its 
realty : 

‘* Dryden was one of the earliest English writers to use 
the very word genius in the sense of that which is‘ the gift 
of nature’ and which‘ must be born, and never can be 
taught.’ Its most frequent use by the Latins was in the 
sense of a tutelar spirit, but sometimes, as in Juvenal and 
Martial, it denoted the fire of irdividual greatness. The 
idea of a divine admonisher was more or less current with 
the Latins as with the Greeks. They named this epirit the 
‘inborn,’ and Genius thus came to mean the inspiration 
rather than the inepirer, agreeably to the feeling that the 
soul is itself divine and its own monttor. In modern times 
the word, very slightly inflected, has been more widely 
received into Furopean languages, to express a meaning 
common to all, than almost any other Latin derivative; it 
is not only found in all Latin tongues—lItalian, Spanish, 
Portuguese, French—but has been adopted by the Germans, 
Danes, Swedes, Norwegians, and otber peoples who, like 
ourselves, bave no indigenous word that conveys precisely 
the same idea. A universal word means a universal 
thought. Prophets, mystics, a!! direct inspirationists, still 
cherish the germinal belief, so rapturously manifest in 
Jacob Bohme’s avowal: ‘I say before God that I do not 
myself know how it bappens to me that, without having 
the impellirg will, 1 do not know what I should write. For 
when | write the Spirit dictates tome.’ Bat genius, in the 
derivative sense, is equally recognized the world over, as a 
gift, something not quite attainable by labor, however 
promotive that may be of its bravest exercise, and a gift of 
types as various as are the different persons endowed with 
it.”’ 

“ Yes, genius will work; it is impelled ‘to scorn delights 
and live laborious days.’ It ‘cannot else.’ The fire must 
out or it will consume its inberitor. Mr. Churchill, in 
‘Kavanagh,’ just misses being a genius, because he is not 
driven to perform his work either at a heator by rational 
stages. The story of unconscious self-training ever repeats 
iteelf ; the childhood of Burns and Keats and Mrs. Brown- 
ing, of James Watt, hasa method of finding the precise 
nurture suited toit. (Of course, a poor soil, the absence of 
sunlight, will starve the plant or warp it to some morbid 
form. But bow gloriotisly it thrives in its true habitat and at 
its proper seascn ! Time and the man have fitted each other 
so happily that many ask—as Mr. Howells asks concerning 
Grant, Bismarck, Columbus, Darwin, Lincolna—who cal's 
such an onea genius? Often, too, asin the cases of at least 
two of these men, the coincidents are so marked that the 
actors lose the sense of their own destiny, and imagine 
themselves chiefly suited to something quite otherwise 
from the work to which the very stars of heaven have im- 
pelled them. But fair aptitude, with ceaseless industry and 
aspiration, never can impose itself for genius upon the 
world. It will produce Southeys in a romantic period and 
Trollopes in a realistic one. We see the geniusof Poe broken 
by lack of wi!l, and that of Emily Bronte clonded by a fatal 
bodily disease ; but, as against ‘Wutheriog Heights’ with 
its passionate incompleteness, Troliope’s entire product 
stands for nothing more than an extensive illustration of 
mechanical work against that which reeks with individnual- 
ity, and when set against the work of true genius re- 
inforced by purpose, physical strength, and opportunity, 
as exhibited by Thackeray or Hugo or Dickens, comparison 
is simply out of thonght. Not every mind catches fire with 
its own friction and emits fiashes that surprise itself, as in 
dreams one its startled at things said to him, though he act- 
ually is both interlocutor and answerer. Thus Swift, read- 
ing his ‘ Tale of a Tub,’ exclaims, ‘Good God ! whata genius 
I bad when I wrote that book!’ Thackeray confessed his 
delight with the passage where Mrs. Crawley, for amoment, 
adores her stupid husband after his one heroic act. ‘ There,’ 
cried the novelist, ‘isa stroke of genius!’ It was oneofthe 
occasions when, like our Autocrat composing ‘ The Cham- 
bered Nautilus,’ he had written ‘ better than he conld.’ ”’ 


Other features of the number are a clear and full 
account of the rise and growth of Mormonism, by G. R. 
Gibson ; a vigorous re-presentation of the facts in regard 
to the treatment of the Indians by the Government, by 
Sarah Newlin; a short sketch of the condition of the 
freedmen during the war, by General O. O. Howard; a 
striking short story from the German ; a brilliant attack 
on agnosticism, by A. J. Ormand; and an article by 
Mr. W. C. Prime, in which he inquires into the causes 
of the change which he says has taken place in the rela- 
tion of small New England communities to the church 
and ministry. Among the articles in the critical and 
review departments—which are, as usual, comprehensive 


and excellent—-we notice particularly a diecussion of the 
| question, ‘Is Germany Our University Model ?” quite 
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in the line of the views lately represented by a contrib- 
utor in our columns. 


Lippincott's Magazine.—We cannot truly say that the 
present fesue is on a level with the standard matntained 
since the magaz'ne passed under its new editorship. 
The contents coraprise, besides the usual serial instal!- 
ments, an article by W. H. Babcock on ‘‘ Carols and 
Child lore at the Capital,” which displays much research 
in this pecullar field ; a very good story by Mr. S\im- 
son (‘'J. 8. of Dale”); a fairly interesting article de- 
tailing the experiences of a cowboy ; and an extremely 
absurd paper on ‘‘ Mr. Keely’s Etheric Force.” 


RAILWAY DOMINATION. 
Il.—THE REMEDIES. 


Five years ago Pool Commissioner Fink, Judge 
Devereux, and other ratlroad representatives were 
denouncing State interference as impracticable, darger- 
ous, and socialistic. Only a little over a year ago a rall- 
way Congressman enthustastically declared that the 
Government must not ‘‘lay the mailed hand of political 
power upon one of the most complicated and sensitive 
business adjustments of modern times.” The long and 
short haul clause in the Reagan bill was denounced 
because it would *' prevent competition.” Such was the 
uniform position of the railroad managere. But during 
the past year they have turned about. They have com- 
pletely abandoned all their previous ‘‘ constitutfonal,”’ 
‘‘economic,” and principles, and are 
urging that legislation is neceasary. Since thelr conver- 
sion to the doctrine of State interference, it may be said’ 
that everybody belleves in that doctrine. So far as the 
railroad problem {3 concerned, /i/sse> faire bas lost its 
last advocate. 

In their representation of railway abuses Mr. Hudson 
and Professor Ely substantially agree. Indeed, in this 
branch of the subject they are both historlane, and draw 
from the same original sources. In their presentation of 
remedies they differ. Mr. Hudson {s more dogmatic, 
Professor Ely more cautious ; Mr. Hudson has a remedy 
which he is quite sure will be efficacious, Professor Ely 
only indicates the direction in which we are to look for 
aremedy. Professor Ely, we may add, appears to us 
both profounder and more philosophical in his concer 
tion of the problems that are to be worked out in the fu- 
ture in the evolution of democracy. Without entering 
into any detailed criticism of their respective plans, and 
their criticlkm of each other’s plans, we content our- 
selves with simply indicating to the student the four 
plans which they report, consider, and criticise. These 
are: Regulation by State Legt-lation, Regulation by a 
State Commission, Regulation by Free Competition, and 
S:ate Ownership. 

The first is the method of the Reagan Senate bill, and 
also tbat of the Granger legislation {n some of the Weat- 
ern States. It undertakes to regulate charges and rall- 
way conduct by a general law, and to leave the aggrieved 
party to the courts for his remedy if that law be vio- 
lated. That such alaw might mitigate, if not abolish, 
some of the grosser abuses is possible. It might require 
freight charges to be publicly posted ; it might forbid 
discriminations, and allow the one discriminated agatnst 
to recover exemplary damages ; it might forbid a higher 
charge for a short haul than for a longer haul between 
the same termini. But both Mr. Hudson and Pro- 
fessor Ely are agreed in regarding it as wholly inade- 
quate for the protection of the public. On the one hand, 
as Professor Ely shows, railway management cannot be 
directed in any detail by general legislation. ‘ Rail- 
way management must be intrusted to those who have 
the power to decide on details from time to time.” Oa 
the other hand, as Mr. Hudson shows, any remedy 
which leaves the individual to secure a redress from the 
courts against great ratlroad corporations is no remedy 
atall. The expense of such litigation is too great, the 
result too uncertain, the difficulties of demonstrating a 
cause of action, even when one exists, are almost insu- 
perable, the dangers of incurring the enmity of the great 
monopoly too serious. Thesecond method is that of the 
Cullom bill. This creates a railway commission, and 
gives it certain defined powers of regulation over the 
railroad. This also both authors condemn ; Professor 
Ely with little more than a sentence, Mr. Hudson witha 
history of railway commissions in the various States 
which have adopted this method, in only two of which, 
according to him, have they proved of any effect. The 
radical objection to this method—which is only to be 
accepted as better than none, and as one step toward 
something better in the future—ts that, in the words of 
Professor Ely, ‘‘it confers responsibility without ade- 
quate power.” Ifthe railway commission Is given power, 
we have this anomsaly—one organization owning a prop- 
erty, another and entirely independent one controlling 
it; if it is not given power, it follows the fate of the Ger- 


» The Ratiways and the Republic. By James F. Hudson. (New 
York: Harper & Brothers.) Sucial Studies, 111. The Reform of 
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man Railway Office, which, according to Bismarck, 
‘gives good advice, and prefaces {ts requests with ‘if 
you please !'” The third plan, that of regulating the 
ratlways by free competition, {s the one which Mr. Hud- 
son advocates. IIs would accomplish this by a very 
simple expedient. He proposes to go back to the origt- 
na! idea, when railroads were first constructed, to make 
the road a public highway which any one may use, as 
any one may use a turnpike. The rates upon the 
lakes are always equitable because any one is free 
to build a ship and sail it; they are equitable because 
competition is free. Mr. Hudson says: ‘* Make rail. 
road competition free. Let the roadbeds of the country 
be open to any one who wishes to run cars upon them. 
Let the company which owns the roadbed exact tolls. 
Let it, perhaps, furnfah the motive power. But let any 
company which wishes have the privilege of sending its 
cars wherever it sees fit. Competition belong thus {ntrc 
duced, railway evils would be as insignificant as sh!p- 
ping evils or farming evils. Ratlroad despotism would 
be broken without establishing State ownership in its 
place. Democratic freedom would prevatl fn the rail 
road industry as wel] asin others.” Mr. Hudson makes 
a strong argument against the anticipated objection that 
his plan fs impracticable. Ile shows how at the present 
time different roads often make use of the same tracks 
for considerable distances. He shows bow the cars of 
New England roads are now found in Nebraska, and 
those of Southern roads in New York. The failure of 
the present system {s that {t reserves to each road the 
exclusive privilege of dictating the rates that shall be 
charged over {ts own line. Even if {t be conceded that 
this plan could be adopted without loss of speed or {n- 
crease of accidents—and this Professor Ely denies—it 
atill must’ be questioned {if {t would bring about the re- 
form of extsting abuses. Would {ft prevent diecrimina 
tions between individuals ? or would the competing com. 
panies have schedule rates for the small shippers, and 
make special rates for the large ones? Would It pre- 
vent discrimination against the small towns? or would 
the owners of the roadbeds establish high tolls for local 
fretght and low tolls for through freight? Would it 
prevent combinations against the Interests of the large 
towns ? or would the owners of the trunk line road. 
beds enter into a pool, and fix the tolls? Would it 
prevent stock watering and rallroad wrecking? or 
could managers continue the fraudulent iseue of bonds, 
and the artificial raising and lowering of dividends ’ 
Would it prevent blackmail roads ? or would high tolls 
still lead to the construction of parallel lines ? In brief, 
would such a plan be elther mechanically or industrially 
practicable, unless the State owned and controlled the 
roadbed, as the State practically owns and controls :he 
turnpike? There remains the fourth plan—that of State 
ownersh!p. Professor Ely’s article, without positively 
advocating this, or dogmatically asserting it to be the 
only remedy, looks in this direction. He meets with 
clearness and force—whether with conclusive force we are 
not prepared to seay—the commonest arguments agalost 
State ownership. He cites the experience of Germany, 
and refers to that of Canada ; he might also include that 
ef Victoria in Australia. He insists that the post office, 
the telegraph, the gas manufacture, and the express 
business have all demonstrated that the State can do 
many kinds of business more cheaply and more effective. 
ly than private corporations. Heinsists that State owner- 
ship could hardly produce worse political corruption than 
has been produced by private ownership. Ile believes 
that it would help to purify the civil serviceof the gov- 
ernment, and suggests as a not improbable truth, having 
much in past experience to sustain {t, ‘‘ The larger the 
functions of government the smaller the amount of 
patronage.” There is one difficulty he does not consider, 
and it is a serious one: how State ownership of the 
rallways could be adjusted to our Federal system and 
our American principle of local self government. 

It does not devolve upon us here to weigh In the 
balance these four remedies, It fs tolerably clear to us 
that positive law mus! probibit and provide for the 
pinishment of tom: of the more serious injustices 
anid inequiifes of the present railway system, and that 
N tlonal ard State Rallway Commissions may do some 
t ing towaid correc'ing others, or at least toward their 
m'tigation. But we can hardly doubt that the rail 
way system of the future, possibly of the near future, 
will involve the ownership and management by the 
State of the railroad, whatever may be the case with 
the carriages which rua upon ft. ‘The real evil of 
tie present systom lies, not in the men who have 
a iministercd it, who bave certainly been no worse, and 
g»oerally much better, than the average citizen, but in 
the system itself, which converts a public highway into 
private property. The only real remedy will be one 
whic: reconverts it lato public propirty, and gives it 
back ‘o the contro! of the public, to whom it of right 
belongs. But tals applies of necessity only to the way, 
not nec ss: ry to the veaicles which traverse the way. 


The American Salmon Fisherman. By Henry B. Wells, 
puthor of “ ¥.y Rods snd Fly T 


Jilustrated. (Har- 
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per & Bros.) This is a good book for two classes of people : 
those who really want to go salmon-fishing—not a large 
class—and those who imagine that they want to go salmon- 
fishing, but content themselves with doing it in imagina- 
tion. For either class this book is both useful and attract- 
ive. It is evidently the product of a practical experience, 
and, besides abundant detailed directions, it has that pecul- 
lar breeziness and muscularity which comes ont of an 
enthusiasm for life in the woods and by thestreams. Itisa 
natural product of an enthnsiastic and successful fisherman, 
whose spirit !s fairly indicated by the last paragraph in his 
book : ‘Such issalmon-fishing. Ifthereis greater fun in this 
vale of tears, [do not know it. Better fortune I cannot wish 
the reader than that, in sound health and with sound tackle, 
he may in the near future fasten a forty-pounder, and bring 
him safely to gaff after a contest In which each party thereto 
has striven to the uttermost for the victory.” 


The Story cf Don Miff, as Told hy his Frond John Bouche 
Whacker, Edited by Virginius Dabney. (Philadelphia. 
J. B. Lippincott Co.) This novel is so good that one earnest- 
ly regrets that it is not very much better. In other words, 
it contains unmistakable evidence of genuine story-telling 
ability ; there are bits here and there which can be praised 
almost without qualification ; there are glimpses of whim- 
sical humor of a quite unusual sort ; and there are pictures 
of the social life of old times in Virginia which have almost 
a bistorical value. But the author has inclosed all this 
good matter in an outer covering of an assumed oddity, a 
far fetched attempt at eccentric originality, which through- 
out gives the book a decided manaerism, not to say affecta- 
tion, that in the end becomes wearisome and disagreeable. 
We believe that if the author would lay aside to some extent 
his apparent horror of conventionalism he could write a 
novel that would rank high In American fiction. 


Poverty Grass. By LillieChace Wyman. (Bostsn . Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.) A collection of short stories of more 
than common power and pathos. The writer has chosen as 
the special phase of life she desires to represent, the dreart- 
ness and every-day tragedy of the existence of the poor 
who through weaknees of character and the pressure of 
surrounding circumstances have been driven to the wall by 
the pushing and energetic who, as she says, havea genius 
for poverty. She is well acquainted with the external feat- 
ures of such life in New England, and tn execution as wel! 
as in conception her stories are artistically true and com- 
plete. While they deal, as the title suggests, chiefly with 
the character and feelings of those who struggle against 
odds like the so-called poverty grass in sterile sot], they are 
not devoid of a k'ndly sense of fun, and the scenes of pain 
and evil have their contrast in many brightly written 


pages. 


Our Government. How It Grew, What It Does, and How Ji 
Does Tt. By 1. Macy. (Boston: Ginn & Co.) This is in- 
tended as an elementary work for school use, but will be 
found of great assistance as a book of reference by all not 
familiar with the governmental institutions of this country, 
the growth of popular government from the early German 
village system to our own complex forms, the principles of 
law-making, the origin and nature of constitutions— written 
and unwritten—the methods of taxation, and the ecope of 
legislative and judicial powers. The plan of the book, as 
we have thus indicated it, differs from any school work 
with which we are acquainted. The style is clear, simple, 
and direct. Professor Macy, who fills the chair of History 
and Political Science in Lowa College, has produced a vol- 
ume of great usefulness, prepared with both judgment and 
accuracy. 


A History of the Jewish Ttople in the Time of Christ. By 
Emil Schiirer, D.D., Professor of Theology at the Univer- 
sity of Giessen. Vol. (New York : Scribner & Welford. ) 
We have already given our readers some general account 
of this work. We know of no book which compares with 
it for accuracy and thoroughness of information respecting 
the internal condition of Palestine and of the Jewish peo- 
ple in the time of Christ. In this department it is an orig- 
inal authority. The present volume is wholly devoted to 
Palestinian-Jewish literature. Dr. Scbhiurer is evangelical, 
but is not committed to defend the traditional views. He 
attributes, for example, the Book of Daniel to the Macca- 
bean age and to an unknown author. For the clergyman 
or the Bible teacher this volume is perbaps the least prac- 
tically valuable of the three. 


The Optimise of Ralph Waldo Emerson. By William F. 
Dana. (Boston: Cupples, Upham & Co.) The obiect of 
Mr. Dana’s )ittle brochure is to present, in contrast witn the 
widespread but shallow pessimism of to-day, the cheerful 
and healthful optimism of Fmerson’s philosophy, and his 
service in raising philosophic thought toa pure and lofty 
atmosphere. He finds the ground of Emerson’s philosophy 
of aspirations in his belief that nature was all-good if man 
would only obey. The contrast between Emerson and 
Schopenhauer is well carried out, and there is abundant 
evidence of a wide knowledge of the literatareof philosophy 


and poetry. 


Household Remedves, By Felix Oswald, M.D. (New York: 
Fowler & Wells Co.) Dr. Oswald is best known to us as a 
writer of excellent magazine articles on natural history, 
popular science, and kindred topics. To his literary qual- 
ities he adds the skill of an experienced and successful 
physician. The present book ts not, as one might erroneous- 
ly judge from the title, a mere collection of prescriptions, 
but rather a series of essays on hygiene practically applied 
to household purposes. [tis not often that a book of the 
kind is as readable as the present. The chapters on the 
alcohol habit, nervous diseases, and consumption, strike us 


as specially valuable, 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


—Mr. John Rassell Young, while at Pekin, had “ Poor 
Richard's Almanac translated into Chinese. 

—A life of the late H. H. Richardson, ‘he architect, ts 
betng written by Mrs. Schuyier \ an Rensselaer. 

—Sir Samuel Ferguson, the author of ** The Forging of 
the Anchor,” died recently in London at the age of seventy- 
six. 

—‘*The Modern Jew: [is Present and his Fature,” is the 
title of a sma)! volume by Anna L. Dawes, aboutto be issued 
by D. Lothgop «& Co. 

—Mr. Barnett Smith's biography of (ncen Victoria, 
which has been in preparation for a long time, is now 
nearly ready for publication. 

—A new publishing company has been established in 
Boston. Mr. C. F. Jewett, a former associate of Mr. J. R. 
Osgood, is at the head of the company. 

—Renan, Paul Bert, James Martineau, and F. W. New- 
man are among the contributors to the fund for the pres- 
ervation of Theodore Parker’s grave in Florence. 

—The Gettysburg writinzs of the Comte de Paris are to be 
brought out by Messrs. Porter « Coates in a volume die- 
tinct from the volumes of the ** Civil War in America” series. 

—A list of books written by or relating to Alexander 
Hamilton has been compiled by Mr. Paul L. Ford, and will 
soon be published in an edition limited to five hundred 
coples. 

—Dr. Benson J. Lossing has written a book in which he 
tells all that ia known of the mother and wife of George 
Washington. It will be {llastrated, and will be published 
at once by the Harpers. 

—A new process of color-printing has been used with 
great success in the September number of the “ Book 
Buyer’’ (Charles Scribner's Sons). Portraits of Tolstoi 
and of Donald G. Mitchell are given I= this number. 

—Mr. Gladstone's pamphiet on the Irish question, the 
authorized American edition of which was bronght ont in 
this country by the Scribnerg simultaneously with the Enc- 
lish edition, has already attained a large American circula- 
tion. 

—An important work In liturgiology is announced for im- 
mediate publication by Mr. Whittaker ; itis entitled “ Litur- 
gies and Offices of the Church, for the Use of Eoglish Read- 
ers, in Illustration of the Book of (ommon Prayer,” by 
Edward Burbidge. 

—A collection of some of Thackeray's fragmentary pieces 
will soon be pub!ished in England, under the title of “* Sul- 
tan Stork, and Other Stories, Sketches, and Ballads.’’ An 
appendix will contain a revised and enlarged bibliograpby 
of Thackeray. 

—Mr. Fred G. Kitton, author of “ |) 'ckenstana,’’ says the 
‘Pall Mall Gazette,”’ is completing a new work relating to 


Dickens, entitled ‘‘ Dickens Portrayed by Pen and Pencil.’? | 


The object of the work ts to give a complete description of 
the portraits of the novelist, together with a great number 
of copies of portraits made during every period of his life. 

—Some Fnalish firm of literary batchers, says the “* Mail 
and Express,’’ have been cutting down and abridging Dr. 
Holmes’s *‘ The Professor at the Breakfast-Table,”’ in order 
to get it into a volume of a series of small books. “ It re- 
minds one of that old Grecian highwayman Procrustes, who 
cut off the legs of his victims to make them fit in his tron 
bedstead.” 

—A “ Life of St. Andrew,” the patron saint of Scotland, 
has been written by Mr. Peter Ross, Secretary of the North 
American United Caledonian Association, and will be pub- 
lished at once from the office of the ‘ Scottish-Amertcan,”’ 
this city. Besides tracing the active career of the saint, the 
author shows his influence upon Scotland, and devotes con- 
aiderable space to sketching the history of several of the 
more important St. Andrew’s Societies in this country and 
Canada. 

—Mr. Robert Browning and Mr. Walter Besant are mem- 
bers of a committee formed to arrange an exhibition ia Lon- 
don next year to illustrate the history of the Jews in Eng- 
land. The objects exhibited will inclade relics and records 
ofthe expulsion and pre-expulston period, portraits, pict- 
ures illustrating Jewish family life and ceremonies, pam- 
phiets and books bearing upon Anglo-Jewish history ; 
synagogue appurtenances, Jewish seals, medals, tokens, 
rings, and coins; ancient and modern Hebrew music, etc. 
Lhe committee is undenominationa! and distinguished. 

—The number of readers in the St. Petersburg Public 
Library, says the London ‘ Athep#am,” has recently in- 
creased so much that extensive alterations have been under- 
taken and are to be completed by the end of this month. 
The present reading-room, already spacious, is to be further 
enlarged, and refurnished with comfortable chairs and more 
convenient writing tables. It will continue, as hitherto, 
isolated by fron partitions from the reat of the library. 
Smoking has up to now been strictly prohibited throughout 
the building; a room is henceforth, however, to be set 
apart for the use of smokers, and various other conven- 
lences are to be introduced. 

—The distinction between the two expressions “ differ 
from”’ ‘differ with’? bas been very neatly brought out 
by “‘The Sunday-School Times.’’ A correspondent had 
taken the editor to task for using the expression “ differ 
with.” The editor replied that Sir John Mandeville, over 
five centuries ago, made use of both expressions, and made 
use of them in just that way which good usage stil] sanc- 
tions. Sir John’s usage ia illustrated by two cuts, taken 
from his ‘‘ Volage and Travai!,’’ the one representing two 
men who differed from each other, and the other two men 
who differed with each other. The first two were mon- 
strosities of the most diverse shapes imaginable ; the last 
two were nornal men who were attacking each other with 
broadswords. The editor remarks that he does not suppose 
that he differs from his correspondent in any marked de 
gree, but that be is compelled to differ with him, 
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tHE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Jnouirinc Rrienps. 


| Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject lo The Chrie- 
tian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive @ reply 
either through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The 
answer will be given as promplly as practicable.) 


I wish to get your views upon a question which is troubling the 
officers and teachers of a Sunday-school to which I belong. The 
regular church services are as follows : Class meeting at 9:304 ™ ; 
preaching at 10:30; Sunday-school at 2:30 r u., and preaching 
again in the evening. This has been the order for years, with the 
exception of a few weeks last summer, when a noon session of 
the Sunday-school—after much bitter opposition—was tried as an 
experiment. It, of course, failed. Two things, to my mind, 
caused this failure; namely, putting the change of schooi upon 
the basis of an experiment, and the bitter opposition of those not 
favoring such a change. The old question as to change has 
again come up, but appears to be free from the former bitter- 
ness ; and the feeling is that if a change be thought best, it be 
made a permanent one. Asis the casein most city churches, the 
congregation is so scattered that great inconvenience Is occa- 
sioned to those who attend both the preaching and Suanday- 
school services, while undoubted/y many who are not at present 
members of the schoo! would attend if the session immediately 
followed the morning service. Following are the main objec- 
tions to a change already presented : Without Sunday-school in 
the afternoon the children are left too much to their own re- 
sources in which to spend the time; again, the majority of the 
great Sunday-+chools in this country—notably those in New York 
and Chicago—are either held in the morning or afternoon, and 
not at noon. Again, that many children attend afternoon schoo! 
who could not te prevailed upon to attend the preaching sery- 
ice, as wost children would naturally do if the school be held 
immediately following the regular service. Again, that many 
young men could not attend a noon session, as that is their reg- 
ular dinner hour. And, again, that two services so closely united 
do not leave sufficient time for the regular exercises of a Sun- 
day-school. This being the situation, will you, through the col- 
umns of the Union, kindly give me the result of your observation 
and experience, and add snch facts regarding the most success- 
ful schools of which you are cognizant, and the reasons why the7 
are so successful, as may be in your power to give. 

A PERPLEXED TEACHER. 

The question, What is the best hour for Sunday-schoo! ? 
is one which depends almost wholly upon the locality and 
the habits of the community and the congregation. One of 
the most successful Sunday-schools we know of in any 
country town occupies the time formerly devoted to the 
morning service. Adults join with the children in the stacy 
of the Bible, the lesson is followed by a short exposition of 
ten or fifteen minutes by the pastor, and the only preaching 
service is in the afternoon. Outside of the great cities, 
there are few more successful Sunday-schools than that 
connected with Thomas K. Beecher’s church, and this is 
held directly at the close of the murning service. On the 
ether hand, in all the great cities, so far as we know, the 
afternoon is usually devoted to Sunday-school, with the re- 
sult, however, that few, if any, adults attend except as 
teachers. Something must depend upon the wishes of the 
pastor and the adult members of the congregation who do 
not attend the Sunday-school. If the pastor is willing to 
make the preaching service a short one, and they are willing 
that it should be shortened—and they are less likely to ob- 
ject than he—the morning service and the Bible study may 
be advantageously combined. By closing the service 
promptly at twelve o’clock, or a little before, and beginning 
the Sabbath-school promptly at quarter past twelve, sufli- 
cient time can be secured for a Sabbath-school service and 
still the entire congregation reach their homes in time for a 
two o’clock dinner. The disadvantage of this system, how- 
ever, is that it makes a long service for young children, or 
keeps young children out of church service ; either of which 
is objectionable. We are sorry that we cannot give a more 
definite answer to your question. We can only say, in very 
general terms, that where the congregation is in a somewhat 
compact community and can easily come together for an 
afternoon service, devoting the afternoon to the Sabbath- 
school, it seems to us the better way. Where this cannot 
be done without serious inconvenience and without having 
the effect to exclude frcm the Bible study members of the 
congregation who would otherwise attend, it is better to place 
the Sabbath-school immediately after the morning service. 


** The inspired writers of the New Testament wrote in the Greek 
language, and always used the Greek word /apfizo to denote the 
act of baptism, and hence the Engiish ‘ baptize.’ I have ex- 
amined the Greek lexicons in regard to the meaning of the 
word ¢aptizo, and am prepared to give the definitions of this 
word which are found in over forty Greek lexicons. Twenty 
years ago I published the definitions of beplizo from thirty-two 
Greek lexicons, and have since that time examived nine or ten 
more. The result of this investigation is that every one of these 
lexicons gives the meaning of the word Japlizo to dip, to 
plunge, toimmerse or overwhelm, or words of like import, and 
not one of them gives to sprinkle or to pour as a definition of 
the word ; the only one which had once given ‘to pour upon’ 
baving in a subsequent edition expunged that meaning as in- 
correct. ‘The classical usage of the word baptize, and the writ- 
ings of the earliest, all confirm this meaning as given by the 
Greek lexicons.”’ I called the attention of a Pedo Baptist 
minister to the foregoing, taken from the pen of Gil ert 8, 
Bailey, D.D., and he said it was utterly fake. Piease enlighten 
me on this subject. O. L. M. 

Without indorsing the strong statement of this extract, 
we think it is undoubtedly true that the primary and 
ordinary meaning of bapiizo is to “dip’’ or “ immerse,’’ 
though not necessarily to “‘submerge.’’ That it-does not 
always have this meaning is tolerably clear from Mark vii., 
4, which is, literally, ‘‘ And many other things there be which 
they have received to hold, as the baptizing of cups and 
pots, brazen vessels, and of couches.’’ It is hardly credible 
that the couches were submerged in water for the purposes 
of ceremonial purification. If, however, you wish to know 
the mode of baptism common in the New Testament times, 


there is littie-doubt that it was ordinarily and perhaps 
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always performed by immersion. Whether this is conclusive | Conte, summing up the evidence as to the antiquity of man, says 
as to the mode in which it should be performed in our time | !t may be 10,000 or 100,¢00 years, more probably the latter. From 


is another question. 


Having been pursuing the study of Hebrew recently, with the 
aid of the works of Gesenius, I was taken aback the other day by 
the following remark : * Gesenius is antiquated and exploded. 
His system of philology is a false one. If you wish to bave cor- 
rect conceptions of Hebrew, you must rely on Fiirst.” { have 
heard of Fiirst, and that he is valuable to study; but, somehow, 
I bave the impression that he is speculative, basing his decisions 
on shrewd guesses and partial truths. 1. Am I correet as to 
Fiirst? 2. On which of the two had I better rely? 

CENTRALIA, Mo. J. W. M. 

Naturally, Semitic philology has made progress in many 
directions since Gesenius (d. 1842); and Robinson’s Gese- 
nius’s Lexicon (the only usable English edition), which has 
been reprinted from the same plates since 1854 or 1855, 
is, in not a few particulars, out of date. Still, it, or Gese- 
nius’s Thesaurus (Latin, 1829-53) is the beat help an English 
scholar has. The etymologies, especially the comparisons 
with Indo European languages, such as Sanscrit, are in great 
part worthless, and may wisely be neglected by the student. 
They do not impair the usefulness of the rest of the work. 
Furst’s etymological theories, on the other hand, are not 
simply antiquated science, they are perverse. And they so 
penetrate his whole work that it can be used with advantage 
only by a scholar who knows enough not to be misled by 
him. In the field of grammar, Gesenius’s Grammar has, by 
the recent editors, Rodiger and Kantzoch, been kept fairly 
up with modern studies, and in the edition of Mitchel! 
(Andover: Draper) is still, on the whole, the best we have 
in English. 


What success in the practice of nursing might a young lady, 
of good bealth and good education, expect? About what pay 
do professional nurses get? What kind of a person should fv.- 
low this vocation J. E. 

Peoria, IIL 

The profession of a trained nurse is not an overcrowded 
one. If with good health and good education you combine 
the womanly thoughtfulness which must distinguish every 
good nurse, there is no reason why you should not find this 
occupation a lucrative one. Trained nurses in New York 
City receive from $25 to $30 per week ; those who have ex- 
ceptional reputations receive even higher salaries. By a 
trained nurse we mean one who has graduated from one of 
the schools for the training of nurses. Such, we believe, 
ex'st in most of our large cities. That connected with 
Bellevue Hospital in this city requires a course of two 
years. During the first year the nurses are paid $7 per 
month, and during the second $12. This is in addition to 
their board. In New York Hospital the course is but 
eighteen months. Before obtaining admission to either of 
these hospitals it is necessary to bring a certificate of char. 
acterfrom responsible persons in your vicinity. Neither 
of these schools accepts applicants under twenty-five years 
of age or over thirty five. In the schools at New Haven, 
Rochester, and Philadelphia applicants as young as twenty- 
one years are permitted to enter. Every one knows in- 
stinctively what are the characteristics of a good nurse. 
Any one who has a taste for this kind of work, and an am- 
bition to do good in this direction, can select no employ- 
ment which is likely to be more profitable or more useful. 


A young friend, of education and refinement, believes it no 
harm to take the “social glass.’’ Please tell me where I will 
find the strongest, most searching, and unanswerable argu- 
ment against this practice. Will be thankful for the names of 
any useful temperance works, such as will appeal to the better 
nature, or in some way rouse the needful interest. 

We know nothing better than ‘Platform Echoes,”’ by 
John B. Gough, published by A. D. Worthington, Hartford. 
The objection to the social glass is—1. It is not necessary ; 
2. It is dangerousto the taker; 3. [t is dangerous to others. 
Never hazard your own moral nature or that of another for 
a physical pleasure; this is the law both of Christian pru- 
dence and of Christian love. 


Your thoughtful advice is desired on the following subject A 
man of some means desires to make a bequest of about thirty 
thousand dollars to his native town, a place of about ten thou- 
sand inhabitants. He wishes In some way to aid worthy ones, 
especially women, who are overtaxed in supporting themselves 
or their families. In what form can this be done to make the 
practical results most beneficial ? B. 

To heip the poor without pauperizing them and so doing 
them more harm than good is the most difficult of all prob- 
lems. Self-helpis the one form of help which is perma- 
nently valuable. How you can help the overtaxed to help 
themselves is a question which must depend largely upon 
the nature of the community ; and without more knowledge 
of these particular circumstances it would be impossible for 
us to give particular counsel. We must content ourselves 
with saying, in very general terms, that some sort of trust, 
the object of which will be tofurnish industrial education, 
perhaps in connection with the public school system, wouid, 
we think, give the best help with the hope of the largest re- 
turns. Mr. Shearman has recently shown in our columns 
that nothing contributes so directly to increase of wages as 
increased education. 


A gentleman of scientific attainments writes as follows in 
reply to the question lately asked in these columns as to 
whether there has been made “any computation of the 
length of the Glacial Epoch :’’ 

I know of no calculation as to the length of the glacial epoch. 
According to the best authorities, there have been many glacial 
periods, traces of glacial action having been found or fancied in 
the strata of different geological ages as far back as the Cambrian 
—bat, of course, less and less clear in the older ones. The glacial 
periods of recent geological time are at least two, in the tail of 
the latter of which some parts of Europe at least may be 
said to be still involved. Traces of man are supposed to be 


plain between these two glacial periods in Europe; and Le ' 


which I infer that be means that the last glacial period becan 
100,000 years or so ago, and is now nearits end. On the other 
hand, Dr. Croll, author of * Climate and Time,” has advanced 
an ingenious hypothesis as to the cause of the glacial periods, 
which connects them with the eccentricity of the earth's orbit 
and the precession of the equinoxes. The hypothesis is admitted 
to rest upon proved astronomical! facts and natural laws, and to 
suggest vera causa ; but it questionable whether this cause 
alone is adequate to the phenomena of the glacial periods. If it 
be so, then by Croll’s hypothesis there should be, about once in 
10,000 to 12,000 years, climaxes of climatic change, affecting the 
northern and southern hemispheres alternately. But, if I am 
not at fault in my understanding of the theory, there should be 
also a larger oycie, affecting the whole globe. At all events. this 
period of 10 000 or 12,000 years is the only one that has been defi 

nitely calculated In connection with glacial action. It is ealeu 

lated a prior’ from astronomical data, not verified by any clear 
terrestrial evidence, and, anyhow, can, if real, be only applicable 
to one hemisphere at a time. It is, indeed, doubtful whether a 
glacial peried has ever existed both north and south of the 
equator (except as to limited polar areas) atthesametime. The 
best authorities on the subject (apart from monographs, ete , 
which they sum up and criticise) are: 1. Professor Shaler « 
* Glaciers " (Boston : Osgood)—a costly book, with many plates, 
containing the best discussion of all the theories; 2. Croll’s * Cli- 
mate and Time; 3. Geikie’s “Great Ice Age;” 4. Gelkie’s 
article, **Geology,” in the “*‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,” ninth 
edition (just republished as a text-book); 5. Le Conte's “ Geol- 
ogy.”’ 

Though rather late, I would like to answer “ T. C.’s’ question 
in Inquiring Friends relating to the climate of Southern 
California. I have lived ia this part of Southern Califoruia for 
sixteen months, and cannot speak too highly of the perfectisn of 
its climate. We have had no fires except for cooking or an 
occasional rainy evening in all that time; sleep with doors and 
windows open the year round, and wear about the same clothing 
—neither thick nor thin. Eat strawberries and cull roses and 
lilies in January, and have no sweltering days in August. The 
sun sometimes shines quite hot, but it is always cool enough for 
a light shaw! in the shade, and the nights are invariably couol, 
requiring one or two blankets for comfort. But there are 
varieties of climate in Southern California; a distance of one or 
two miles inland, or an altitude of a few hundred feet, making 
quite a difference. I more particularly speak of the foothill 
climate of Santa Barbara. Our most charming season is the 
rainy season. Before coming here I supposed it rained more 
or less every day. The fact is that we have four or five rain- 
storms during the winter, with occasional light showers, with 
intervals of fine weather sometimes lasting weeks, but never 
thunder and lightning storms, hurricanes, or blizzards 

Santa Bansana, Cal. 5. ELA 


I have just noticed in a reply to an Inquiring Friend some 
errors regardiag Porte Crayon. Colonel David H Strother ts 
living at Berkley Springs, Morgan Co, Va. He was Consul- 
General for the United States in Mexico during the Garfield 
and Arthur presidencies, and lived at Vera Cruz. His articles 
for “ Harper's Magazine’ in its earller days have been re- 
published by the Harpers as * Virginia Illustrated.” [t is greatly 
to be regretted that he writes no more. . ° 


Where can I obtain the Dante and Goethe papers read at Con. 
cord? Also the address of the “ Index’? Inquiring Frienp. 

Write to Mr. F. B. Sanborn, Concord, Mass. The address 
of the ‘‘Index”’ is Bangor, Me. 


1. What is the address of the publisher of the * Humboldt 
Library"? 2. Will any one tell me what is the rest of the lullaby 
beginning — 

“Oh, hush thee, my baby! thy sire ts a knight, 
Thy mother’s a lady’? 
Where can the music of it be obtained ? E. E. 

CULPEPER, Va. 

The address of the publisher of the ‘‘ Humboldt Library ”’ 
is 393 Pearl Street, New York City. 

In Gvuethe’s Autobiography I find these words, apparently 
quoted : * The Evangelists may contradict themselves as much 
as they please,s0 long as the Evangel does not contradict it 
self.” Can avy one tell me in Inguiri:g Friends who ts the 
author? C. R. B. 


Will you please publish in Christian Union the object and reg- 
ulations of the “ Society of the White Cross”? Also, what are 
the proper steps to be taken to form such a society? 

Ill. AN OLD SUBSCRIBER. 

Write tothe Rev. Berjamin Da Costa, 33 West Twenty- 
fifth Street, New York City, for information. We have 
already published several articles and notes on the genera! 
subject. 


I was much interested in notice of the ** Cyclopedia of Painters 
and Painting” in The Christian Union. Will you please tell me 
the estimated number of volumes to complete the set, the price 
of each volume, and to what letter the second volume wil! 
reach? J. E. 

Denver, Col. 

The publishers inform us there will be four volames in 
all; the second volume wil! finish the letter K (the third 
beginning with L), and will be ready this fall, and the two 
remaining volumes will be issued within a year thereafter. 


Can any reader tell me who was the author of the proverb, 
“ Old men for counsel, young men fur war’’? L. M. 8, 
Sr. Jounssury, Vt. 


“Constart Reader’’ will find ‘‘ Come to Jesus,’”’ a poem 
containing the stanza he quotes, in Faber’s “‘ Hymns’’ 
(New York: E. P. Dutton & Co.). No. 149 in the Methodist 
Episcopal Hymnal is a fragment (less than one-third) of 
this poem. K. M. 8. 

N. Y. 


Relic hunters are pulling to pleces the Dorchester 
church, one of the very Oldest in South Carolina. A 
clergyman in Summerville, four miles away, has the old 
sounding-board which stood behind the pulpit, as one 
of the ornaments in his parlor. 
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DIDN'T WANT TO TALK SHOP. 


“Very interesting scenery, sir,” 
observed a dapper, loudly dressed 
Cockney tourist to a hard-featured, grim. 


“THE COMMON BRANCHES.” 


The attention of Teachers and School Officers 


is invited to our very complete list of publica- 
tions, comprising notonly well-known Standard 
Text Books In every branch of study, but many 


looking Scot on board the Loch Katrine | new and highly popular works tn the “ common 


‘*T’m pleased ye think sae,” 
with 


steamer. 
answered Sawney. 
“atorical hassocations.” ‘‘ Maybe, but 
I dinna ken onything aboot them.” 
What!” exclaimed the Englishman, 
‘surely, sir, you ave read the works of 
your great countryman, Sir Walter Scott, 
the ‘ Wizard of the North,’ you know.” 
‘* Never even heard o’ him. Wha was 
he?” ‘ Sir, that is perfectly hincredible ; 
you a Scotchman, and never ’eard of the 
man who wrote the Waverley Novels, 
Marmion, the Lady of the Lake, and 
all that sort of thing!” ‘‘ Never in my 
life.” The disgusted Cockney turned 
away with a muttered expression of con- 
tempt for such atrocious ignorance, and 
an individual who had overheard the 
colloquy blushed for his uninformed com- 
patriot, and took an opportunity of asking 
whether his confession was actually true. 
‘Toot, man,” was the testy reply, 
didna want to hear ony o’ that English 
idiot’s sentimental bletherin’. Heard 
Watiy Scott! For the last twelve 
months I’ve had enough of Sir Walter 
Scott, and his novels too. I’m a printer’s 
reader, and oor firm have been printin’ a 
new edition o’ his works. I'm on my 
holidays, man, and canna be bathered 
speakin’ aboot shop |’—{Scottish Amert- 
can. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


“Why we took 
‘Laudes Domini.’ 


99 


The following is an ertract from a report just 
made to the congreaation 'y the Pastor and Music 
Committee of the Fourteenth Street Presbyterian 
Church, New York. After showing the need 
of a new book (they were u*ing ‘Songs for 
the Sanctuary ’’), the report gives the follow- 
ing reasons for choosing ‘‘ Landes Domint.’’ 

A number of recent collections have been 
carefully inspected and compared, in the light 
of the various considerations neeling to be 
taken into account : the number and quality 
of the hymns and tunes; the appearance, 
paper, binding, and weight of the book ; the 
ease of the transition from the old tothe new : 
and the price. After such comparison, the 
choice has been made. The merits of the 
book chosen are such as there: 

1. It isthe latest work of the veteran ed. 
itor of the ‘‘Songs for the Sanctuary,’’ Rev. 
C.8 Robinson, D.D ,whose successive bymn- 
books have had a wider circulation «mong 
the American churches than those of any 
other compiler. Dr. Robinson has shown 
himeelf possessed of the felicitous instinct 
which discovers what the people want and 
how far they can go. By taking a new book 
from the same hand, we secure the great ad- 
vantage of retaining enough of the old and 
familiar hymns and tunes to save us from 
any sudden shock of change. 

3 This collection of bymns is fall and 
rich, numbering 1,181, gathered from every 
quarter. Of course every one will miss some 
of his favorites. That ia true of every col- 
lection, large or small. But a great many 
that are dropped were simply ‘‘ dead wood.” 
And bow ‘nany choice new ones there are 
that all will learn to love! 

3. The tunes are unprecedentedly numerons 
—no less than 648! Two-thirds of those in 
‘Songs for the Sanctuary’’ are retained. 
There are no hymns without music. At 
almost every opening there are three or four 
tunes, giving choice between the old and the 
new. Thus there can be grtatified alike those 
who demand always the *' old tunes,’’ and 
those who are weary of singing them over 
and over again without variation. There is 
material for the choir and for the congrega- 
tien. The prevailing tone is more vigorous 
and bright than we have been wont to hear, 
yet it ts thoroughly devont and churshly. 

4 Together with the hymns and tunes is 
bound up a new selection of Responsive 
Scripture Readings, also made by Dr. Robin- 
son. Of these there are sixty-one, most of 
them long enough to be divided into two or 
three. The congregation have entered 80 
heartily into responsive reading, with limited 
materials, that this enlarged sapply will no 
doubt be a source of increased interest and 
edification. 

5. The book is a fine specimen of typog- 
raphy, being printed clearly on a thin but 
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Reading : 
SWINTON’S SERIES. 


Five books, and « sixth. or Classic English 


Also, “ Swinton'’s Advanced Read- 
Four Books, 
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Spelling : 
SWINTON’S WORD BOOKS. 
Spelling and Word Analysis. 
Arithmetic : 
FISH'S SERIES. 
Two Books, 
Geography : 
SWINTON'’'S SERIES. 
Two Books, 
Grammar : 
WELLS’ SHORTER COURSE. 
One Book. 
History : 
SWINTON’S CONDENSED 
UNITED STATES. 
One Book. 
Penmanship : 


SPENCERIAN COPY-BOOKS. 
Complete and Shorter Course. 


*,.* Desoriptive circulars, with full informa. 
tion about the many points of excellence claimed 
for these fresh and thoroughly prepared books, 
together with suggestions as to how they may 
be introduced at merely nominal! prices, will be 
sent by mai! on application. 


OUR BRIEF DESCRIPTIVE 
CATALOGUE, 


Qontaining more than 300 volumes, will 
be mailed free on application. 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 


PUBLISHERS, 
753 and 755 Broadway, New York. 
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POVERTY GRASS. 
Short Stories by Cuace Wyman. 


Contents: Hester's Dower; Saint or Sinner; 
Luke Gardiner’s Love ; The Child of the State; “ 
et at Home ;” And Joe; Bridget’'s Story ; 
Valentine's Chance. 


$1 25. 
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will be well printed an 


bound in cloth, at Fifty 
fhe first number is— 

By Jewett, author of 
“A Country Doctor,” ete. C cents. 


“ Dee ven "iathe charming book of sketches 
ret brought Miss Jewett conspicuously be 
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NaTSHANIEL Haw- 
THORNE. New Fireside Edition. in aix vol- 
umes, $10; half calf, $320. Sold only in sus. 


A compact edition of Hawthorne's Worka, and so 
genera! circula- 


inexpensive that it ought to have a 
tion. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers. 


110th Thousand Now Ready, 


BEN-HUR: 


A TALE OF THE CHRIST. 
By LEW. WALLACE. 
New Edition. Pp.552 t6mo, Cloth $1.50. 


With this beautiful and reverent book 
you have lightened the burden of my 
daily hfe.—Frtract from a letter to the 
author by the late PResipent GARFIELD. 


SOME PRESS NUTICES: 


The description of the life of the Jews and Ro 
mans is both forcible and brilliant. ... There ts 
plenty of exciting incident ; everything is animated, 
vivid, and glowtng.—[(N. Y. Tribune. 

A powerfully written tale.—{Obseerver, N. Y. 

Anything so startling, new, and distinctive, does 
not often appear In works of fiction. ... Remark 
able for ita pathetic elojuence, The scenes de- 
ascribed in the New Testament are rewritten with 
the power and skill of an accomplished master of 
atyle.—{N. Y. Timea 

The style is chaste, vivid, and attractive. It is 
eminently calculated to add largely to the popular 
conception of the real historical setting of the time 
of the incarnation.—({Christian Advocate, N. Y. 

The autbor has taken special pains to show the 
deep reverence with which he enshrines the name 
of Christ in bis own heart. The story is not an 
ordinary one. lts marked originality in method, 
its imagery, its groupings of characters, all stand 
cut like a beautiful picture upon the canvas, fresh 
from the hand of some master artist.—({Chicago 
Inter-Ocean. 

Mr. Wallace's descriptive powers are uncommon, 
and he has used them freely to deacribe an almost 
bewildering variety of subjects.—{ Independent, 
N. 

There are few authors who could have handled 
the same subjects with more tender respect or a 
more touching eloquence. —{ Boston Transcript. 

Tre story will be read with Interest, as it isa 
strong plece of work, and performed with a rare 
sense of the sacredness of the subject.—[{Intertor, 
Chicago. 

The tale is marked by good taste, and the situa. 
tions are dramatically described. —(Christian 
Union, N. Y. 

The charscterization of the story is fine and 
strong. —(Examiner, N. Y. 

A thrilling story graphically told.—(Christian 
Register, Boston. 

A atriking literary conception. ... The tale Is 
deeply interest ing.—(Standard, Chicago. 
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The above work ix fer sale by all booksellers. or 
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receipt of the price 
& Brotuers' 
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Stevens, and Doane, Dr. Crosby, Dr. Wayland, 
Professor Toy, ete , etc 
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PRIESTLEY'S SILK-WARP HENRIBTTAS 
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and beauty and regularity of finish. They are always the same in quality, 


MEDITATIONS OF A PARISH PRIEST. 


THoveuts sy Joseru Roux. 12mo, cloth, gilt 
top, $1.25. 


“ These ‘ Thoughts’ have caused a perfect excite- 
ment of enthusiasm in France among thinkers the 
most various, allof whom, with one accord, have 
done homage to the little book, whore richness of 
firsthand thoughts haa ejually charmed and 
amazed them.”"’—({ Black wood's Magazine. 


ST. JOHN’S EVE. 


By Nikorat V. Gogor, author of “ Taras Bulba.”’ 
12mo, cloth, $1 25. 
A selection of stories from “ Evenings at the Farm’”’ 


and “ St. Petersburg Stories.” showing the marvelous 
style and wild grace and flavor of this remarkable 


SILENT TIMES. 


A Book ro mw Keapine tus 
Lire. By Rev. J. R. Mitter, DD. tzmo, 
cloth, gilt top, $1 25. 


GIRLS WHO BECAME FAMOUS, 


By Sarau K. Borron. author of “ Poor Boys who 
Became Famous.” With portraits of Mrs. 
Stowe, Helen Hunt, Miss Aleott, and other 
noted women. i2mo, cloth, $1.50. 


THE RIVERSIDE MUSEUM. 


By the author of “ Birchwood” and “ Fitch 
Club.”’ i2mo, cloth, $1 25. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL&CO., 


13 Astor Place, New Vork. 


The Latest Authority on 
Earthquakes, 


Earthquakes and other 
Earth Movements. 


BY JOHN MILNE, 


Professor in the Imperial College of Engineering, 
Tokio, Japan. 
International Scientific Series. 

With 38 Illustrations. 12mo, cloth. Price, $1 75. 

An attempt is made in this volume to give a «ys- 
tematic accountof «artous Farth Movements. These 
comprise Earthjuakes, or the sudden violent move 
menta of the ground; Earth Tremors, or minute 
movements which escape our attention by the amall- 
ness of their amplitude ; Farth /’ulsationa, or move- 
ments which are overiook’d on account of the 
length of thelr period; and or 
movements of long period and large amplitude. 

For sale by ali booksellers ; or sent by the publishers 


by mat, postpaid, on receipt of the price. 


D, APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 3, and 5 Bond St., New York. 


ANDOVER REVIEW 


for September has an editorial on The Rights of 
Young Menin the Missionary Service, Considered 
with Reference to Current FEventa; articles on 
The Preacher os an Interpreter. by Rev Gronce 
A. Gornpon: Vicarious Sa rifice. by Rev. 8. 
Hesperp ; The Evolution of Truth, by Rev. F. H. 
JouNSON, etc. 35 cents; $44 sear. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


VoL 34, No. 11. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE WISER COURSE. 


Ought a minister io remain in a denomination with 
which he is in doctrinal disagreement ? Much has been 
said to the contrary. It has been said, for example, 
that if he remains he stirs up factions and bitter discus- 
sion in the church ; that he ard his church lose denom- 
inational fellowship; that he is playing a false part. 
Why not let such a minister, it is asked, go to a denom- 


ination with which he {is in sympathy? There are 


denominations which do not belleve in everlasting pun- 
ishment. or explatory atonement, or plenary inspiration. 
If a minister has lost faith {in these doctrines, why not 
go over to these churches? They will glsdly recetve 
him. 

But, now, is there not much to be said on the other 
side of this question. I belleve that there fs. I 
believe that the time has come when, as a general thing, 
a minister should assert his independence, and remain 
and preach in a church evenif he has Jost faith in some 
of its cardinal doctrines. There may be exceptional 
cases where it wou!d be best for him to join some other 
denomination. And in all cases, of course, it is neces- 
sary that erough of his church and people stand by 
him to give him a support and acongregation. But the 
mere fact that a man, forcxample, has been refused 
ordination, or, if settled, has had his theological op{nions 
condemned by some ecclesiastical council, seems to me 
not si flictent reason why he should meekly surrender 
his church ard place and join some other denomination. 
Let him stay and work, if needs be, without denomina- 
tional fellowship. This is not necessary to an effective 
preaching of the Gospel. If he has the faith, let him 
stay and proclaim it in a church which especially needs 
{t, even if the church, as a denomination, does not like 
it. Why, how else are reforms accompllshed ? 

Suppose that an inventor or temperance advocate 
should surrender his work simply because his ideas 
were not palatable to people! On this principle 
there would be stagnation in the world. And there 
will be stagnation in the church on the principle 
of withdrawing from it because a certain set of 
ministers or a certain set of people do not indorse 
our views. How is this great mass of misconception 
about God end the Gospel of Christ in the church to be 
removed unless men more enlightened stay and preach 
it out, and live it out, of thechurch ? The time has come 
when the best work of advanced theologians must be 
done by staying in the old orthodox churches and en- 
lightening them with the light of a better Gospel, rather 
than. at the least ecclesiastical agitation, going over to 
the Untversalists or Uoitarians. J. SEWAIA, 

Yale, Maine. 


IN THE SWAMP. 


As I never see anything in your paper from this sec- 
tion, please let me say a word or two through your col. 
umns. I am the only subscriber at this post office, 
and Iam lending The Christlan Union to a friend now 
and then, and talking it to many, hoping thereby to in- 
crease its circulation ; for I fully appreciate its value. 
He who read the “ Little Brown House” articles that 
did not receive many hints and suggestions must have 
been obtuse indeed. Most especially am [ interested in 
anything relating to domestic economy. 

All women cannot earn several hundred dollars each 
year with their pens, but mary can save {t by a thorough 
knowledgeof housekeeping, and especially of the kitchen 
department. 

In my part of the country the women are just now 
beginning to learn what their more Northern sisters long 
since knew; namely, that a practical knowledge of 
housekeeping was almost, nay, quite, indispensable to a 
finished education for adaughter. Butold-time notions 
and prejudices had to be lived down; they could not be 
dropped at once, and the once prevalent idea that to 
make bread was no part of a young lady’s education is 
almost a thing of the past. True, you might find some 
of the “latter day gentry” who would not admit any 
such knowledge, or thought it a compromise of dignity 
if they did. But the fact that women can be, and are, 
bread-winners has greatly encouraged the willing yet 
timid ones to more boldness. I hope the day is not far 
distant when schools, including more practical knowl- 
edge than any now found in the South, shall find a sure 
footing—I mean for girls. 

But I have rather digressed—and I don’t know that I 
have either, for I am only letting out some honest facts. 
We live in the country, way down in theold North State, 
close by a certain swamp and lake of poetic fame; and 
you city friends might think us almost out of ‘‘ human- 
ity’s reach,” and we do find ample time for reflection. 
Really, I think we more truly live thao our city friends 
who are in such a coatinual whirl of business or pleas- 
ure. We manage to keep in sight of civilization by 
taking half a score of papers and periodicals. We have 
a mail north and south daily. A wheezy little steamer 
creeps up the canal twice a week and relieves us of any 


superfluous truck or other farm produce; bringing in 
exchange general merchandise for the various country 
stores. We hope to have telegraphic relations with 
N——, our nearest city, soon. Our population is mixed 
and not very enterpriaing—have not learned their own 
capacity or the capacity of the soil about them. 

While we have no means of accumulating wealth very 
rapidly here, we can undoubtedly live cheaper than any- 
where I read of in Ameria. We are a family of four 
grown people and two ch‘ldren over nine, and while I 
have not made as close ca'culations as some of your 
friends in a recent number of The Christian Union, I 
think I may very safely say that twenty-five dollars per 
month will cover every family exp ense except the cloth- 
ing of two of the gentlemen—for three of my six in 
family are men. 

I do my own housework, sewin;:, and monding now. 
Once, or until this year, I taught, but find I have more 
time and money to spare by staying at home than by 
keeping help and teaching. That is the one thing needful 
here—trained help. We are too far South forthe foreign 
element to abound, and the native girls lack almost 
every qualification ; especially do they lack the intelll- 
gence to see what advantages there are fn a thorough 
knowledge of cooking. ‘They sem to be time-servers . 
this, I think, fe the result of a poor education, or none at 
all. They see no beauty in a well cooked and well- 
served meal, and take no interest in a trainfog of that 
kind. 

The colored help one can get is almost altogther unre- 
liable and thriftless, except the old family domestics who 
were trained in antc-bellum times. I might say here, 
of the white help, that there is not that “‘ fixed guif”’ be- 
tween mistress and maid which one so read!ly observes 
among Northern help. They expect to take fatally fare— 
or rather they are boarders, except that you pay them 
instead of vice rersa. And as to ‘‘ character and refer- 
ence,” etc., they come to you without any such append- 
age, and leave in the same way. HEcLA, 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


Paper roofs, because of their lightness and other ad. 
vantages, are recommended by the ‘' Manufacturers’ 
Gazette” as being superior to slate. 


An Eastern paper speaks of a streak of insanity having 
struck its town. In the next column it boasts of seven- 


teen new subscribers.—[Omah Herald. 


Chureh mice carried matches into the attic of the 
Church of the Sacred Heart at Bathurst, N. B., where 
they were ignited and the building destroyed. 


An old parish clerk was courteously thanking a 
church dignitary for kindly taking, on emergency, a 
village service. ‘‘ A worse preacher would have done 
us, sir,” he sald, “if we only knew where to find him.” 


‘* commercial train” in which ‘‘ half-car spaces are sold 
to drummers, who may spread out their wares there. 
The train will be side-tracked at all places along the line, 
and store will be opened.” 


The great Krupp establishment at Essen, Germany, 
employs a skilled photographer, who takes photographs 
of projectiles in transit, the recoil of gun carriages, the 
penetration of armor plates in projectiles, and similar 
phases in artillery practice. 


A minister made an interminable call upon a lady of 
his acquaintance. Her little daughter, who was 
present, grew weary of his conversation, and whispered 
in an audible key : *‘ Don’t he bring his amen with him, 
mamma ?”—[San Francisco Call. 


The silicified forest of Arizona, known as Chalcedony 
Park, covers, it is eald, 1,000 acres, and consists of fallen 
trees which have become buried and silicified into agate 
and jasper. It is the most beautifully colored silicified 
wood in the world, being every imaginable shade of red, 
brown, and green. 

In the late examination for the doctorate, says the 
‘‘ China News,” a Master of Arts from SeChuen, 106 
years of age, turned up. He was accompanied by his 
wife, 95 years of age, and two sons, 80 and 60 respectively. 
The graduates showed the family every mark of respect, 
and were allowed to walt upon the aged soholar in- 
side the examination stalls. 

An interesting fact for missionary workers is put 
thus by the Illustrated Christian Weekly :” ‘If the 
Chinese nation were to pass before an observer in single 
file, the procession would never cease, for a new genera- 
tion would be coming on the stage as fast as the pro- 
ceasion moved.” 

An English railway porter, whose wages were nineteen 
shillings per week, has just died and left a $20,000 
surplus as the result of ‘‘tips” from parsengers. This 
is English, you know ; but some day the down-trodden 
sleeping-car porters of America will pool their issues 


and buy out Pullman.—([Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


The number of Union soldiers captured by the Con- 
federates during the Rebellion was 212.608. The num- 
ber of Confederates captured by the Uafon troops was 
476,169. The number of Union troops who died while 
prisoners was 29,725, or a little more than one in seven 
of allcaptured. The number of Confederates who died 
while prisoners was 26 774, or very nearly one in elght- 
een. 

A funny story is told of a noted English clergyman 
now traveling in the East. He issaid to have rewarded 
his dragoman so liberally that that worthy was enabled 
on the strength of it to purchase an additional wife. 
One may more easily {magine than describe the horror 
of the ecclesiastic when he discovered that he had alded 
and abetted his servant in polygamy. 


Probably the largest literary prize ever offered is one 
of $1,000,000 to be given in 1925 by the Russian 
National Academy for the best work on the life and 
reign of AlexanderI. In 1825, shortly after the death 
of Alexander I., the sum of 50,000 roubles was offered 
by one of his favorite ministers to be given as a prize a 
century after his death, and it is this sum at compound 
interest which will amount in 1925 to $1,000,000. 


A Glasgow draper, who was narrating his experiences 
during his first visit to England, sald he stepped into an 
Episcopal church in the middle of the service, just to 
see what they did. ‘‘ I hadna been well seate’,” he sald, 
‘‘when the minister, awa’ at the ither end, cried out, 
‘ Lord preserve us all !' and then a’ the folks aboot me 
cried,‘ Lord preserve us all!" ‘Preserve us!’ says I; 
‘did ye never sce a man frac Gle‘ca afore ?'’ —| Scottish- 
American. 

A floating church for the Island of Arran, Scotland, 
is the latest novelty, the Duke of Hamilton having 
strictly adhered to his resolution not to allow any United 
Presbyterians a place of worship on the island. The 
modern ark is to be moored in Lamlash Bay, one of the 
snuggest anchorages on the Scottish coast, and the 
members of the congregation will be pulled on board — 
from the shore in smal] boats when the ship's bell 
riogs at the masthead. 


It is said that the great glacier of Alaska is moving at 
the rate of a quarter of a mile per annum toward the 
sea. The front presents a wall of ice some five hundred 
feet in thickness ; ite breadth varies from three to ten 
miles, and it {s about 150 miles Jong. A!most every 
quarter of an hour hundreds of tons of ice, in large 
blocks, fall into the sea, which they agitate in the most 
violent manner, the waves being such as to toss about 
the largest vessels that approach the glacicr as if they 
were small boats. 


The old saw that ‘‘ there is nothing new under the 
sun” is being constantly exemplified, says the ‘‘ Pall 
Mall Gazette.” Ages ago, upon the banks of the Nile, 
some of the recusant Egyptians who did not join with 
their compatriots in reverence for the gentle crocodile 
tlew the playful creature, and utilized its ekin for cov- 
erings for theirrolls of papyri. Now, after all the years 
intervening, the latest craze in bibilopegist matters Is for 
crocodile skin, and when properly treated it forms a 
most effective binding, rivaling in appearance the best 
morocco. 


A Wisconsin journal asserts that in that State recently 
a party of land prospectors found what appeared to be 
the ruins of an old well, walled up with stones, in 
which a moderate supply of cold water was found. 
They removed the stones, which had caved in to a depth 
of about three feet. Further examination revealed the 
fact that the ground around was regularly paved with 
stones for at Jeast an acre, varying from three feet deep 
in the center to a foot at the outer edges. The stones are 
covered with moss, which may be rolled up like a 
blanket, disclosing the stone as clean as if water-washed. 
The country about is timbered, and trees two feet in 
diameter are growing above the ruins, while the forms 
of a prior generation of trees even larger lie in moss and 
decay at their feet and above the ruins also. 


The Island of Barbadoes {is the most densely populated 
part of theearth. This island, with an area of 106,000 
acres, contains a population of over 175 600 souls ; that is 
to say, an average of no leas than 1,054 people to each 
of ils 166 equare miles of territory. The Chinese prov- 
ince of Keang su, which was at one time ignorantly im- 
agined to be the most uncomfortably crowded district 
under the sun, contains but 850 moon-eyed Celestials to 
the equare mile; while East Flanders, in Belgium, the 
most thickly populated neighborhood in Europe, can 
boast of only 705 inhabitants to the square mile. Cum- 
ing nearer home, Westchester County, New York, with 
a territory three times as large, has only four-sevenths as 
many people as are packed upon this thronged, man 
ridden Caribbee island. If the Empire State were as 
thickly settled as Barbadoes it would boast a population 
of 60,000,000. Of the 175,000 souls in this island 9 per 
cent. are whites and 91 per cent. are blacks or of mixed 


plood.—[The Catholic Columbian. 
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MICROSCOPY IN THE WOODS. 

An itnspection of the different species 
shows the marked diversity in the struct- 
ure and appearance of the woods, and 
one is quickly relieved of the general !m 
pression that they are all alike. Exarained 
microscopically, the differences in struct 
ure are sufficient for identifications of the 
species, and at the same time enable one 
to judge of the sultability of a particular 
wood for dc finite uses. So little bas been 
done in this country in the microscoyz {cal 
study of the woods for engineering, arca'!- 
tectural, or mechanical purposes, that but 
few are aware of the variety in form and 


structure of the wood cells, ducts, and! wear finery, }ecome popular in 


special fibers which make up the woody 
tissue of the different species. An expert 
can readily determine whether a certain 
wood, used for rallroad ties, will sustain 
the service of a trunk line, or is only sult. 
able for a branch of limited treffic. Ia 
the conifer:e, which Includes the pines, 
cedars, larches, red woods, epruces, and 
firs, as a rule, each layer of growth only 
hes two kindsof wood cells, called tra. 
chelds, one of thin walls and a large 
lumen, and the other of thick walls and 
a small lumen ; when the former predomi. 
nates, making nearly all of the layer, the 
wood is generally soft, as in the white 
pine (2inus strobus, L.), the cedars, red- 
woods, spruces, and firs. When the 
thick. walled cells form one fourth to one 
half of the layer, the wood is much 
barder, as {n the long le:f yellow pine 
(Pinus palustris, Mil), Pinus mitis, and 
the larches. On the thin-walled cells of 
all the species of the contfer:e are dome 
like or lenticular markings, principally 
on the sides parallel to the medullary 
rays. The thick-walled cells are often 
marked on the sides at right angles to the 
medullary rays. Thecontferme have more 
or lees resinous products, and the pres- 
ence or absence of the upright resin canals 
ald in distinguishing the genera, while 
the form and character of the medullary 
rays, the presence or absence of resin 
ducts, the character of the cells, enable 
the species to be identified. In the albur- 
num,.or sap wood, the starch is confined 
to the cells around the resin canals and fn 
the cells of the medullary rays. The cel! 
ular structure of the oaks, chestnuts, hick- 
orles, ashes, walnuts, maples, beeches, 
birches, and magnollas is far more com. 
plex and more highly differentiated than 
that of the conifers ; beside the wood cells, 
there are ducts, vessele, and special cells 
containing starch in the alburnum or sap 
wood. In nearly ell the species of the 
first five orders mentioned, the ducts grow 
in concentric rows in the first of the sea 
son's growth ; those which form later may 
be inclined through the layer of wood cells, 
becoming smaller as they approach the 
outer portion. In the live oak, the ducts 
run radially through the ring, and the 
small fibers are nearly solid, giving the 
wood great harcness, making it so valua- 
ble for shipbullding.—[ Popular Sclence 
Monthly. 


LOVE OF FINERY. 


A Paris correspondent of the London 
‘*Times” writes: General Boulanger 
turns to account the general love of finery, 
and better to explain what is meant by 
this I must refer to an anecdote. Four- 
teen years ago Thiers visited Rouen. I 
was there among thore who accompanied 
him, I had returned from a burried visit 
to the Valley of the Neckar, whence I had 
brought with me, as a souvenir, a red cap, 
richly decorated with gold lace, of the 
kind worn as a fancy dress by students in 
the Rhine countries. I had it with me, 
and I made use of {t as a traveling cap. 
At Mantes, Thiers came down from his 
carriage and walked about on the railway | __— 
platform. He beckoned to me to go to 
him, and naturally I took off my cap to 
speak tohim. It was rather cold. Thiers 
sald politely : ‘‘ ut on your cap.” When 
I had done so he sald: ‘‘ What a magnifi 


cent cap you have; where did you pick 
up ‘that splendid head-dress?” and he 
burst into a laugh. There was then a 


cry outside of ‘‘ Three cheers for the 
President !” which was heartily responded 
to. Thiers looked attentively in the dif 
rection of the crowd from which the 
cheering came. Then, half {n joke and 
balf in earnest, he sald quickly, ‘‘ Take 
off your hat! they are taking you for the 
President.” Now, this exemplifies what I 
call the love of finery among the French, 
and it is, in fact, one of the great national 
passions—in the first place, to wear finery, 
and, in the next place, to recelve it with 
acclamation. Never will a man who 
dresses like his neighbors, who falls to 
secure a consp!::uous seat, who does not 
this 
o°ountry, unless. indeed, he possesses the 
el quence of Gambetta—a flashtog and 
oste ntatious elcg uence, which glitters and 
dazz.es, and male use of by a man sur 

posed to be deve ted to the pléiscile. Ex- 
cept Gambetta [ do not know of one man 
finding a place {1 French history who was 
not covered with finery; none certainly 
has become popular. General Boulanger 
knows this. Accordingly, for Wednee- 

day's review be bought a horse fourteen 
years old, for wnich he pald seven thou. 

sand francs, but which admirably sulted 
a man covercd with gold lace, embroid- 

ery, and plumes—as horse perfectly fitted 
to parade before the crowd, and to excite 
admiration aniong the masses ss3embled 
to see the staff pass by. He did not leave 
his horse even .vt the gate of the President 
of the 


NEW PU BLICAT IONS. | 


THE ROYAL SINGER 


NEW SINGING CLASS BOOK BY L. 0. 
EMERSON. 


THE BEST OF ALL! 


Teachers of Sing'ng Schools who examine this, the 
last ef Mr. Emerson's series of successive class 
books, will generally concede that it ts, in some 
degree, superior to any of its predecessors. The 
—— exercises, the graded easy 
pons part songs or giees, and the church 
unes, anthems, — all excel in their selee. 
tion or arrange 
With its happily a title, good and Interesting 
muasto. and round for hope attractive character, there is 

for hope that it will be the favorite 


tunes for 


“READY SEPTEMBER Ist. 
Price, cts.; dozen. 


PARLOR ORGAN GALAXY, 


A good and large coepenen of Reed Organ 
and arran by W. F Supps. 4) 
arches, Galops, altzes, Rondoas, Schottiaches, 
ete and 17 popular songs, covering #4 sheet music 
pages, yet sold for the very low price of W cts. 


Remember our superior new Sunday School Son 
Rook, Songe of Promise (5) cts.) and our Hig 
School Song Book, Song Greeting (® cts.). 


OLIVER DITSON &CO., Boston, 


C. H. Drrson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


Issued September Ist. 


A NEW EDITION OF 
(FOSPEL 


HYMNS 


CONSOLIDATED. 
With Words and Music. 


[7 By the use of amalier type. the 426 
Songs have been condensed into 304 paces. 
but the same order is preserved as in the 
original lesuc. 


40 Cents in Tinted Paper Covers. 
45 Cents in Boards. 
50 Cents in Limp Cloth. 


Add 5 cents each if ordered by mall. 


The price of this favorite work is now so low 
that it can be adopted everywhere. 
Former editions still published at old prices. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, ; THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 
NEW YORK. CINCINNATI, 0. 


THE GLAD REFRAIN 


18 OUR 


New Sunday School Song Book. 
Only @25.00 per 100 Copies. 


TRY IT. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, New York & Chicago. 


Lacfated 


FOR NEW-BORN INFANTS. 


It may be uted with confideros when the 
mother is unable, wholly or in part, to nurse 
the child, as a safe subsiitute for mother’s milk. 

No other fuod answers so perfectly in such 
cases. It causes no disturbance of digestion, 
and will be relished by the child. 


In CHOLERA INFANTUM, 


This predigested and easily assimilated Food 
will surely prevent fatal results. 


FOR INVALIDS, it is a Perfect Nutrient in 
either Chronic or Acute Cases. 


Hundreds of physicians testify to its great 
value. It will be retained when even lime- 
water and 'vilk is rejected by the stomach. In 
dyspepsia, and in ail wasting diseases, it has 
proved the most nutritious aud palatable, and 
at the same time the most economical, of Foods. 
There can be made for an infant 


150 MEALS FOR $1.00. 


Sold by Druggtsts—25e., 500., $1.00. 
A valuable pamphlet on * ‘The Nutrition 
of Infants and Invailds " free on application. 
Weis, Kicuanpson & Co. Burilington, Vt. 


NOVELTIES ON 
EXHIBITION. 


JAMES M’OREERY & 00. ARE NOW 
EXHIBITING THEIR RICHEST AND 
MOST SELECT STYLES OF IM- 
PORTED NOVELTIES. AN EXAM- 
INATION IS CORDIALLY INVITED. 


James M’Creery & Co,| 


Broadway and Street, 
New York. 


FRENCH CHINA AND 


DUPLICATE 


most 
cases, at HALF rega- 
lar quotations, 
verware, Old Gold, 
PRESENT 
gap. 
150 cor. Broome 8t., 
Fine White Porcelain Dinner Seta, pieces. (0 
Fine White French China Dinner Seta, 10) p’'ca BO) 
Gold-band China Tea seta, 4 
Richly Decorated China Tea : 
Decorated Chamber Seta, 10 pieces, $4; white. (0) 
——— Dinner Sets, all colors and designs, so 
upwards. 
Parlor and Brass Hanging Lampa, etc., 
w 


A ALL HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS. 
ogue and Price List mailed free on application 
VERRINDER & DERBYSHIRE, 
Successors to 
HADLEY’S, 1-17 Cooper Inatitate, N. Y. City. 


Orders packed oncar or steamer 
charge. Sent C or on receipt of P.O. M. Order. 


Send SIX Cents 


[| NENE 


co 
Rubens, Angelo, Raphael, Muril!!o. L LAR 


And — of Caffs. 

Indispensable and economical fur weather. 

Made of cloth, and are completely REVERSION 

tyles. Perfect fit. Acidress, stating ai ze, 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., 27 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 


» Those answering an Advertisement wit 
confer @ favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
4dvertisement in The Christian Union. 


1886. 


TAINTOR'’S 
GUIDE-BOOKS. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH MAPS AND WOOD CUTS. 
Price 25 Cents Each, by Mail, 
CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Containing a description of and directions for visit- 
ing the Public Buildings, ete., Street Directory, 
Travelers’ Directory, and Map of New York. 


SEASIDE RESORTS. 
Atlantic Coast, from the St. Lawrence to the Gulf 


HUDSON RIVER ROUTE. 
New York to West Potnt, Catskill Mountaine, 
Albany, Troy, Saratoga Springs, Lake George, Lake 
Champlain, Adirondacks, Montrea? and Quebec. 
ARATOCA ILLUSTRATED 
Guide to Saratoga Springs, with maps and wood euta, 
ERIE RAILWAY ROUTE. 
New York to Watkins’ G'en, Rochester, Puffalo 
Chautauqua, and Niagara Falls, via Erie Railway. 


NEW YORK TO SARATOCA, BUF- 


FALO AND NIACARA FALLS. 
Via Hudson River and New York Central Railroad. j 


NEWPORT ROUTE. 4 
New York to Boston, via Newport and Fall River. 
Descriptions of Newport and Narragansett Bay. 


NEW YORK TO WHITE MOUNTAINS. 
Via N. Y. & New Haven and Connecticut River BR. 


NORTHERN RESORTS. 

White Mountains, Lake Mempbremagog, Green 
Mountains, Lake Champlain, Sheldon, Montreal and 
Thousand Islands. 

PENNSYLVANIA COAL RECIONS. 

New York and Philadelphia to Faston, Bethlehem, 
Delaware Water Gap, Mauch Chunk, Scranton, Harris. 
burg, Williamsport and Flwira. 

NEW YORK TO PHILADELPHIA, 
BALTIMORE AND WASHINCTON, 
Containing a complete description of the City of 

Washington. 

SARATOCA MINERAL WATERS. 4 

Drrections For Usine: BY W. 

Atove Guides sent, po thatd, on ree of each. 
Woreale bv Newade ale reand okse'lers. Published by 

, TAIN rOR BROTHERS «& COMPANY, 


14 and Astor Tiace. “ew York. 


THE:CAROL 


—A BOOK OF 


RELIGIOUS SONGS 


THE 


Sunday-Schoul and the Home, 


CHARLES W. WENDTE, 
WITH POETICAL CONTRIBUTIONS BY 
Mra Julia Ward Howe, Miss Loxisa M. Alcott, 
Susan Hiezehkioh butterworth, 
Samuel Li and m otbera. 

The Music, original and eeleeted, by Geo. F. Root, 
J. R. Murrav. J. B. Shariand, P. P. Bi lies, H.R. Pal- 
mer, H. Millare, A. W. Thaver and J. B. Dvykea, 
Stainer, Muliah, Bi Smart, Sir Arthur Sullivan, 
Goun ink, ert, Hand el, Mendels- 
sohn my ithe r eminent composers, old and new. 

sa work, sos in preparation by an experienced 

lay-echool worker, contains over 20 separate and 
musical selection . ineluding forty carols and 
a larve variety y of hymns. «bants, chorals and anthema, 
a3 well as music app striate cial occasions. If 


.a-ions of the Sunday 


al@=o contains 
for the festi: al and ordina 
school! and for the Altar. 


Prices 35 cents cach by mall. postpald: 
$3.60 a dozen by express, charges not prepald 


So SPECIMEN PAGES FREE. 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., CINCINNATI, 0. 


Thed. Church Co., 19 EB. 16th St., New York City 


HLSON’S 


Sanday 5-00] Books and Sar 
Approved by a)! Evargeiical 
Burp ros 
T, NELSON & SONS,42 Bleecker 4. ¥ 


w rite for circulars te 


¢ a0 
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ISSO. 


FOURTH QUARTER NOW READY. 
To Superintendents and Teachers of Sunday-Schools.—If you have never ased t his Seri 
will you not give it atrial! 


GRADED SERIES OF QUARTERLIES. 


l. The Sunday-#choel Quarterly. 
2. The Intermediate Quarterly. 
The Children’s Quarterly. 

4. The Litthe Ones’ Quarierly. 
‘. Teachers’ Editions of | and 2. By Rev. 
6. Teachers’ Edition of 5, 
7. Lesson Leaves. 


hy Mre MG — 
Hy Mary J. Capron. 


By Mra. M. G. Kennedy. 
100 coptes, $8.00 a year ; single copies, monthly, & cents. 


Rev. N. re ubet, DD. a year. 
centa 
if cents 
\ew 16 cents 
A. F. Schauffler. bt.ach, cents 
#icenta 


PeLorset Sgeiect Norges, a commentary on 8. 8 lessons for 1887, wil! he ready early In October 


W. A. WILDE & CO., 25 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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er LIVING TR FORM E GHOES 
By John B. Gough.. 
Bi crowning life work, brim full of thrilling inter 
f 
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DR. ALDEN’S POLICY. 


ANOTHER VOICE FROM JAPAN. 


INCE the letter from a missionary in Japan, printed 

on another page, was put in type, the ‘‘ Andover 
Review ” for September has been laid on our table. It 
contains an officia] letter from the Conference of the 
churches in Japan connected with the American Board 
to the members of the Japan Circle in Andover Theolog- 
ical Seminary. It is of broad interest as indicatingAhe 


general situation in Japan, and of special interest_as 

showing how little weight churches and missionaries 

foreign lands generally attach to theological strife, and 

how much to the need of a broad and simple Gospel: > 
** Krroro, Japan, June 28, 1886. 

‘“* To the Members of the Japan Circle at Andover Seminary: 

‘“‘“DeaR BRETHREN,—We have been requested by the 
Annua! Conference of the Congregational Churches of 
Japan, which met here in Kiyoto last month, to write to 
you in order to present before you for your consideration 
a great demand there is in Japan for more missionaries ; for 
it was with great pleasure that we heard the announcement 
from Mr. Neesima and some missionaries of your interest 
in the evangelization of Japan. We believe it is needless 
to write you about the great opening there is in all classes 
and in all places for the reception of the Gospel, a sudden 
transformation of public opinion from that of hostility 
to great friendliness towards Christianity, for we be- 
lieve that this fact is too well known to you and 
all in America. So we wish in this letter to dwell 
more particularly on the imminent dangers that seem to 
threaten the progress of the Gospel. 1. The infiuentiai 
classes that favor Christianity have not wholly got rid of 
their old notions that religion is for the ignorant classes, 
and that it is a good means for the welfare of society, and 
so, though they may embrace Christianity, yet it is in many 
cases with a patronizing air, from all sorts of motives but 
the salvation of their souls. For instance, they see that 
Christianity is superior to Buddhism and Shintoism, so they 
want to introduce it ; or they say that Christianity is the re- 
ligion of the civilized countries, and in order that the national 
right of Japan may be respected by the foreign powers, 
Japan must first become a Christian nation. There is a real 
danger, for this reason, of Christianity’s becoming a fashion- 
able religion, and the great masses coming into the churches 
without real faith. 2. The above-mentioned class is mostly 
composed of practical men, who care very little whether 
Christianity be true or false, if only its influence on the 
morals and welfare of society begood. But there is another 
class of persons who in intelligence and influence are their 
equals, and who care more for truth for its own sake. We 
refer to the scholarly class. We have a large number of the 
graduates of the Imperial University, who are scattered all 
over the empire as doctors, professors, lawyers, officials, 
editors, scientists, etc., whose number is yearly increasing, 
and many besides of their number are pursuing their further 
studies in America and Germany. They are men who have 
had a high mental training, are well read in literature and 
philosophy, thoroughly imbued with the scientific thoughts 
of the nineteenth century, and almost all of them are skep- 
tics, and their influence is by no means small. What they 
say will have weight with the rising young men of the 
nation and with the infinuential middle classes. The 
skeptical and agnostic and, in some cases, atheistic views 
are being propagated by them fast enough. These young 
men are too eager and docile pupils, these intelligent 
middle classes are too incautious, welcoming light from 
whatever quarter and of whatever color. Yet these young 
men are those to whom we should look for the future guides 
of this people, and these middle classes are those to whom 
we ebould look for the pillars of the church of Christ in 
Japan. How shall we win them if we do not so preeent the 
truth of Christianity as to stop at least the gainsayings of 
the scholarly class, if we cannot win their hearts ? 

** There is no doubt that the opportunities of the present 
hour are unparalleled in history, and our hopes and en- 
couragements are by no means small. But he is a shallow 
man who imagines that this state of things will last forever, 
or that this nation can be easily won. To those who observe 
things carefully there appear away beyond the sunny sky of 
to day the black thunder-clouds ready to burst in all their 
fierceness when the time comes. It is all nice torejoice and 
feel grateful that the evangelization of Japan is well-nigh 
accomplished, but it is more true to fact, and it is necessary 
to see, that not even the foundations are yet laid. Very 
probably the kind of Christian work to be done hereafter in 
Japan is different from that of any other country in the past 
or the present, and what is needed are men of thorough 
earnestness and consecration, of catholic spirit and 
disciplined mind, who are young and so can devote their 
vigorous powers to the cau3e and can adapt themselves to 
the kind of work to be done and the circumstances of the 
cases. The great pressing need of more missionaries can be 
seen from the fact that though it has been proposed a long 
time since to establish missionary stations in Fukuoka 
(Kiushu) and Tokio, and recently in Sendai (in a wide 
northeast), yet we hear with great regret that 
the Board has not been able to secure the men. 
The need is urgent, and the work suffers immensely from 
the non-presence of missionary forces in these places, and 
when we ask the question, whether on the other hand the 
present stations are well supplied with men or not, we must 
answer that not one of them isso. A few missionaries that 
come out now and then are not even sufficient to fill the 
vacancies of those who haveto go home for health, etc., and 
the work is all the time growing in magnitude. Twenty 
years ago your missionaries came without waiting for the 
real openings ; now the openings do not wait for men, A 
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few that graduate from ‘ Doshisha School’ now and then 
are not sufficient to fill the churches which are without pas- 
tors, and how can we get men for newly opening places, 
many of them places of great importance ? 

‘* Allow us to say, in conclusion, that here in Japan, in the 


hearts of her young men, the graduates of Andover will find 
a warm welcome. The ‘Andover Keview’ has preceded 
you, and has familiarized to us the views so courageously 
propounded init. Ifyou will but take it, our right hand is 
already extendedto welcome you. We do not intend to dic- 
tate to you the course you shall! take, but we trust, when this 
great need is fully known to you, you will not think that 
Japan is not worth your coming ; that the difficulties that 
beset us, and the dangers that threaten ts, will rather stim- 
ulate you to come to our help, and that you will not be turned 
back from your course by what man may do, when there 
are such ereat issues at stake. And now may God be 
with you, and take you body and soul tothis Land of the 
Rising San. 

‘Your humble servants and brethren for Christ’s sake, 

““ For the Annual Conference of the Churches \ H. Kosakt. 


connected with A. B. C. F. M. 


FROM A LAY TEACHER. 
Dear Christian Union : 

As one who has spent several years asa “lay teacher”’ 
or ‘‘ assistant missionary ’’ under the American Board in 
Japan, and who yet retains ber connection with the Board, 
hoping in the Lord’s own good time to return to that work 
and field where her heart is, | wish to say that I have read 
with intense interest your exposition of facts in regard to 
the sending out, or not sending, certain missionary candi- 
dates to Japan. I also wish to say that I am heartily glad 
that you have brought this subject before the public, for 
these reasons. 

I knew the young men in the A. B. C. F. M.’s Kiyoto 
Training School, many of them well. I think it quite pos- 
sible that they were sometimes more ready to impart their 
thoughts and ideas on some subjects to us ladies than they 
were totheir professors. I know that at the timeof my being 
there, there was a quite general feeling, ill defined, perhaps, 
among the young men of the upper classes in the school 
(who keep watch of the current of theological and phil- 
osophical thought abroad much more closely than people 
at home have any idea) that the orightest scholars, the inde- 
pendent, original thinkers, the menthey thought they onght 
to have, or wanted and needed, were kept away from mis- 
sionary work, partly because they were not considered 
perhaps quite safe or orthodox by the Board, or that the 
Board could not secure such men ; though this must not in 
any way be considered to militate against the character, 
ability, or attainments of the teachers they then had, for 
they were men whose character and ability were worthy of 
the positions they occupied as leaders of religious thought 
and training in Japan—and of how well they led, these same 
young men are to-day living witnesses. The young men 
themselves did not mean to cast reflections upon their 
teachers, but still they had a feeling that the men sent out 
by the Board were not always necessarily and unexcep- 


tionably superior. This feeling was not, 1 am eure, con- 
fined to those Japanese connected with the American 
Board’s Mission, and arose partly from the perceptiveness 
as well as inborn conceit of Japanese character, which 
would be well suited if every missionary were a Dr. Vorter, 
Professor Park, or Dr. McCosh; also perhaps partly from 
the brazen expression ia print and out of print of the large 
class of people at home and abroad who class missionaries 
in general as a peculiar species of bipeds with neither 
stomach nor brains. 

The recent articles in your paper on the action of the 
Board in not sending out men whom our beloved Mr. 
Neesima and other Japanese now in this country desired to 
go to Japan will be eagerly read by many keen eyes in 
Japan, and while I think it likely it may increase the feel- 
ing of which! have written among the young men in Japan, 
it may also remove the cause, if any, for such feeling. The 
kindly, just, Christian spirit and motive which appears, as 
well as the same spirit shown in Dr. Clark’s card of ex- 
planation where he differs from his colleague, will form a 
wholesome example to all who read of the Christian way in 
which Christian men may differ ; though to such examples, 
Iam happy to tay, the Japanese Christians are not total 
strangers. Lay TREACHER, 


A VOICE FROM THE COMMITTEE. 


The Rev. Dr. A. C. Thompson, one of the older mem. 
bers of the Prudential Committee of the American Board, 
has issued a pamphiet on “* Future Probation and Foreign 
Missions.” It bears the imprint ‘‘ Boston : Beacon Press : 
Thomas Todd, printer.” Such of our readers as desire 
to see the strongest case that can be made out in defense 
of Dr. Alden’s policy will find it in this pamphlet, which 
we presume can be obtained by addressing either the 
author or the printer. In accordance with our uniform 
usage of giving our readers the strongest utterance we 
can find opposed to our own views, we reprint that 
chapter of this pamphlet which may be regarded as most 
directly a defense of the policy which we have reported 
and criticised : 

THE HOME SECRETARY. 

The recent assault in public prints upon the Secretary for 
Home Correspondence is without parallel in the history of 
the American Board. Whether he proposes to make any 
explanation, and if so, when, where, and what the contents 
will be, are unknown to the writer, who has received no 
hint from Dr. Alden that any defense is needed or desired. 
The Secretary is entirely ignorant of the nature, or even 
existence, of what follows. 

Inquiries arise: Had any one of those who have taken it 
upon them to criticise him through the periodical press, or 
more privately, communicated with him beforehand in order 
to learn just what the facts of the case were? Did not the 
demands of common courtesy, to say nothing of Christian 
propriety, require such astep? Have his aasallants asked 


| for the reading of his correspondence? Have they not the 
rather listened to young men and young women whose fee)- 
ings were excited, and in whose behalf the prompt but not 
always intelligent sympathy of friends was enlisted? Have 
not some at least of the critics caught up floating rumor, 
which seldom gains in accuracy and candor as it passes 
from mouth to mouth? To the writer’s knowledge there 
have been a good many misstatements, owing, no doubt, to 
a misapprehension which might easily have been removed 
if proper previous steps had been taken. He has taken 
pains to examine many volumes of the Home Correspond- 
ence, and has found nothing in Dr. Alden’s letters to which 
he supposes any candid reader would take exception, nor 
anything which he supposes their author would not be glad 
to have all his critics read. But those conversant with the 
Home Secretary’s bearing through all this crusade against 
him thus far must be impressed with his unvarying Chris- 
tian temper. Irritability and resentment appear to have 
found no place in his heart. 

What, now, are the head and front of Dr. Alden’s 
offending ? He has simply been faithful to the aim and 
traditions of the body which placed him where heis. So 
far as relates to doctrine, he has, in his intercourse with 
missionary candidates, merely adhered to the consensus of 
those churches which support ths Board. He has declined 
to become the abettor of a new party. Like his predeces- 
sors in the same department, he has not been unmindful of 
the religious beliefs of young men who tender their serv- 
ices. In order to draw out their views, he has inclosed in 
letters, or with the ‘‘ Manual for Candidates,’’ some Decla- 
ration of Faith which would indicate what are the views 
commonly and immemorially held among churches operat- 
ing through the American Board. This is a perfectly nat- 
ural, appropriate, dnd convenient way of calling the atten- 
tion of young men and women to those beliefs. If he had 
chosen to send two or more such Confessions of Faith to 
each correspondent, or, if able and disposed, he had chosen 
to send also Dr. Schaff’s three volumes of the ‘ Creeds of 
Christendom,” it would heave been valuable, though rather 
voluminous. When important divergencies from the gen- 
eral beliefs of our churches come to light, especially of late 
touching, for example, an offer in Hades of the historic 
Christ to all who in this life have had no adequate presen. 
tation of him with the accompanying influences of the 
Holy Spirit, further intercourse is very suitably deemed 
desirable. Shall it be ~ronounced uncharitable to con- 
jectnre that the onslaught upon Dr. Alden, which has been 
inaugurated, proceeds from objections not so much to the 
method which he adopts, as to the results? In a few in. 
stances ‘‘ New Departure ’’ views have come to the surface. 
In two instances the Prudential Committee have voted— 
the Secretaries, Treasurer, and Editor do not vote—that “ It 
is inexpedient to appoint the candidate at present.’’ Here 
the whole gravamen would seem torest. Had the candidates 
been accepted without delay, and with no effort to learn 
whether their views were in accord, or could be brought into 
accord, with the views on this subject generally prevalent 
in the churches supporting our Board, the Home Secretary’s 
doings would doubtless never have been reported to the 
public, nor censured by any wing of the press. The Com. 
mittee, as a whole, have not yet seen their way clear to ally 
themselves with a new theological party, however strong by 
virtue of talent, learning, and position, though numerically 
limited in its following. Aid and comfort to a revolutionary 
movement have not yet been enjoined upon officials at the 
missionary rooms by those who elect them annually to a 
delicate and arduous stewardship ; and it is safe to say that 
no predecessor in the Home Department has deserved better 
of the churches and the cause of foreign missions than the 
present incumbent. 

‘* Beloved, believe not every spirit, but try the spirits.”’ 
Any young man who contemplates evangelistic labor among 
the heathen, yet who professes a hope or expectation that 
the heathen will have a period of grace hereafter, needs some 
Aquila or Priscilla to *‘ take him and expound unto him the 
way of God more perfectly.’’ Dornerism, with a marked 
family likeness, is a young brother of Restorationism, and 
its friends would be glad, it seems, to bave it start upon a 
cireumnavigation of the globe at the expense of missionary 
societies. Has the apostolic warning ceased to be pertinent: 
‘* Beware lest any man spoil you through philosophy and 
vain deceit”? When a physician finds a schirrous kernel, 
he knows that the sooner it is out of the system the better, 
else it may be expected to develop into a cancerous tumor. 
Since the discussion has begun, a readiness for service has 
been signified by one who frankly avowed Universalism, 
and who, in the innocency of ignorance, seemed not to 
know but what that is the prevailing beliet of the churches. 
In visiting one of our mission stations some years since, the 
writer found a teacher in an important school who was a 
Universalist, but for whose employment the Prudential! 
Committee had no responsibility. The Rev. Chauncey Good- 
rich, a missionary of the American Board to China, has just 
stated publicly that he is acquainted with two English mis- 
sionaries who expressly announce the * hope that there is 
a chance for the heathen who bave perished without the 
Gospel, and who seem to disbelieve the doctrine of everlast- 
ing retribution, thus following the trend of theology in Eng- 
land and America. I felt this theological movement on my 
first visit to America fourteen years ago. I feel it more on 
coming home again.’” Does the American Board, do the 
churches supporting that Board, demand of its executive 
officers and Prudential Committee that they shall set their 
faces towards one of the rankest of heresies’? If so, let it be 
made plain. Long while ago the Board introduced the 
following among its “ Rules and Regulations’’ (Nam- 
ber 24): “* Applications for employment as mission- 
aries or assistant missionaries must be made to the 
Prudential Committee, who shall carefully inquire 
into the character and qualifications of the applicants, 
whether male or: female, before taking them under 
the patronage of .”’ Years since the same 
body placed on record, as already quoted, this admonition : 
They {contributors} will hold the Prudential Commit:ee 
and the Board responsible for seeing that no part of their 
contributions go for the propagation of error, either in 
doctrine or practice.’’ Upon a full understanding of the 
matter, the orthodox public will probably agree that the 
present Home Secretary ‘hath done nothing worthy of 
stripes or of bonds.”’ 
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FINANCIAL. 


The money market maintains a fair 
degree of stringency, fluctuating from day 
to day between five aad seven per cent: 
during the week past, but averaging fully 
the legal rate, while the banks exhibit no 
disposition or ability to loan funds in the 
call market. It must be remembered that 
the line of loans in the city banks has been 
drawn down some fifteen million dollars or 
more during the past month of August, 
while deposits have shrunken a consider- 
ably larger sum, due to the accumulations 
of the Treasury and tothe demands from; 
the interlor for the movement of products ; 
to offset these we have recelved (or shall 
have when it all arrives) some $8,000,000 
or more of specie from shipments to this 
side, and a few hundred thousand dollars 
only from redemption of bonds by the 
Treasury. It will be seen by this that 
the Government Treasury is powerless to 
prevent accumulation of funds in its de- 
positories. Itsonly means of releasing its 
surplus is through the purchase or redemp. 
tion of bonds. The redemption process 
comes first. There are about $150,000, 000 
three per cent. bondsout, payable at the 
option of the Government, but most’of these 
are held by banks as security for their circu 
lation. To pay them off necessitates the 
contraction of bank currency to the same 
amount, by its redemption from the trust 
fund in the Treasury ; the banks, if they 
wish, can go into open market and buy 
four per cents at a very high price, and sub- 
stitute them for the three per cent. bonds 
called ; or they can, ff legal, still withhold 
their three per cent. bonds from delivery in 
response to the call, letting taem remain 
on deposit In the Treasury as called bonds 
not bearing interest. The legality of such 
a proceeding is involved {n doubt, and fs 
under advisement by the department. 
In elther case, whether pald off or held, 
no funds are released from the Treasury. 
Only by the banks substituting four per 
cent, bonds for three per cent. can the 
money market get any relief from the Treas. 
ury. It is easily said that the money market 
should not depend on Government rellef, 
but it must be borne in mind that through 
taxes and customs the Government I{s con- 
tinually drawing on the money market to 
a greater extent than its current liabilities 
will permit it to pay out, and so fn seasons 
of business demand, when the business of 
the country needs all its available cur- 
rency and bank facilities, it finds itself, 
because of this Government drainage 
(which is all the greater in these active 
seasons) put to great stress for sufficient 
funds to supply its domestic exchanges. 
Such a policy on the part of the Govern. 
ment must be a faulty one, which directly 
tends to cripple the free course of home 
commerce, without benefiting itself or 
anybody else. At this present time it 
seems to us that the Government should 
either keep a generous supply of funds in 
banks which are legally appointed as public 
depositories, or it should exercise a large 
discretion, and boldly advertise to pur- 
chase four per cent. and four and a half 
per cent. bonds ia the open market for its 
sinking fund ; thus far it has contented 
itself with offering to take any of the out- 
lying three per cent. bonds, and pay inter- 
est on them up to the day of redemption. 
This offer concerns only about $10,000, 000, 
and of these, only about half a miliion 
have been presented for redemption on 
these terms in the week. New York, and 
through it the East, cannot expect any 
funds to return from interlor sources for 
two weeks yet, so there is much specula. 
tion as to how long and how far this pres. 
ent activity in money will go. The Ist 
of September fs a date on which large cor- 
porate and Government interest money 
becomes due. The sum thus distributed 
is estimated at about $25,000,000 through- 
out the country. These payments, made 
so largely by the banks, at first produce a 
greater activity, for the banks have to 
contract loans in order to meet them, but 
soon it may be expected that the funds 
thus released will enter into the invest- 


ments, and will thus contribute something 
toward an easier money market. So far 
but littie relief from them has been felt, 
while the Government still absorbs more 
than it gives out. 

A continuance of good reports from the 
railways is still a feature, and goes far to 
produce and justify the advancing prices 
of stocks. It would not be strange for 
the markets, in the face of the active 
money rates and the great Charleston 
calamity, to waver and shrink somewhat, 
but the reverse has proved to be the fact 
for the week, and we have to report a 
strong though somewhat dull state, with 
prices fully one per cent. to two per cent. 
above those of a week ago. A most re 
markable monthly report for July has 
just been issued by the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy, exhibiting a net gain 
over the same month for 1885, of $478 979. 
The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé re 
ports also a net Increase In the same time 
of $124,686. The Milwaukee, Lake Shore 
& Western returns for August a gain in 
gross earnings of $119,089; the Wabash, 
again of $188,000; the Milwaukee & Bt. 
Paul, a gain of $226,000 ; the Denver & 
Rio Grande, of $52.000; the Northern 
Pacific, of $187,000; and Northwest, 
$377,000. Such figures are conclusive as 
to the better conditions existing, ahd must 
necessarily assert themselves in a better |: 
state of the markets. 
further movement of gold from abroad are, 
of course, under discussion. ne feature, 
however, is that business in England 
languishes and leaves money at so low a 
rate In the London market that if our 
market for funds keeps at present rate of 
six per cent., or even four per cent., it 
must draw on foreign capital as surely ae 
water runs down hill. 

The bank statement Is as follows : 


Loans, decrease................ $3,226,600 
Specie, increase................. 1,676,200 
Legal tenders, decrease 2,123,290 
Deposits, decrease ......... ... 3,441,100 
Reserve, increase ............. 13,275 


Leaving the surplus reserve in city banks 
at about $7,000 000. 


ELECTRICAL FLYING MACHINES. 


The success of the aeronaut L’Hoste 
and his companion in making in a bal- 
loon the journey across the Channel from 
Cherbourg to London has caueed no little 
excitement here. It fs the first successful 
attempt to reach a point determined on 
beforehand, and indicates a decided ad 
vance in aeronautics, which will be put 
to good use in a coming war. Germany 
and Ruesla have both for some time been 
pushing forward experiments in flying 
machines for use {in war or otherwiee. 
The direction in which they have been 
working was the one which, previous to 
the experiment just made by L’Hoste In 
the balloon ‘‘ Torptlleur,” was most likely 
to be successful. It ignored the idea of 
the inflated gas.bag which is enormous in 
size, difficult and costly to fill in war, and 
floatse—a gigantic derelict—at the mercy 
of every current of alr, a huge mark for 
the first gunner who can hit and bring it 
to the ground. 

Baumgarten in Germany and Baranov- 
ski in Russia have adopted the principle 
of the inclined plane pressed against the 
air, and thus capable of making some at. 
tempt, at least, to regulate its own course. 
In the kite the force that presses the in. 
clined plane is the hand of the boy acting 
through the string. In the sail of the 
boat the resistance of the water to side 
long motion keeps the sal] pressed against 
the wind. In the flying machines of 
Baumgarten and Baranovski the pressure 
is given by an engine carried by the ma 
chine, and acting by means of fans. The 
difficulty was the weight of the engine 
and the fuel; but with the development 
of practical knowledge of electricity, accu. 
mulators have been built which supply 
the maximum of motive power with the 
minimum of weight. If the attempts | Muane 


a prove successful, the problem of 
in still air would be solved. But 
men shall ever be able to ride the 


ment markets in search of new invest- 


storm is another matter. 


The chances for a} 3.7 


EQUITABLE 
Mortgage Company. 


SIX AND SEVEN PER CENT. 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGES. 


PRINOIPAL AND INTEREST 
GUARANTERD., 
Capital 


Ladies, guardians, Trustees, charttable tnatitnu- 
tions. colleges, religious societies, savings banka, 
and capitalists have found these securities more de 
sirable than any other because abso utely safe, free 
from care, and yet paying twice the dividend of a 
good railroad or (iovernment bond. 

YOUR SAVINGS BANK ACCOUNT OF 
81,000 WILL PAY VOU THE NEXT FIVE 
VEARS, AT 3 PER CENT... BUT &159 27, 
WHILE ONE OF OUR GLARANTEFD 
FARM MORTGAGES, AT 6 PER CENT., 
WILL NET VOU @338.33. 

The savings banks of New Hampshire hold 12,115, 
of Western Farm Mortgages and 525.) 
of mortgages In New England, and the Commt» 
siovers, in their recent annual report, aay: “* Fore 
closed real estate has increased about 84),00, THE 
FORECLOSURES OCCLRRING IN NEW 
ENGLAND MORTGAGES. IT Is VERY 
SELDOM THAT A FORECLOSURE Is 
MADE ON A WESTERN MORTGAGE, 
AND WHEN SUCH CABES OCCUR THERE 
ARE THOSE WHO ARE PROMPT TO 
REDEEM THE MORTGAGE AND PAY 
THE LOAN AND ACCUMULATED EX. 
PENSES TO THE BANK.” 

To gi: e some idea of the loans, margin reulred, 
and where located, we add a few : 


$600 000 


No. Name. Amount. Security. County. “tate, 
M Rhodes. “butler. Kan. 
Brentes 500 Greenwood. Kan. 
Smart. De Kalb. Mo 
745 Khodes Anderson Kan. 
Meyer. Montgomery. Kan. 
Dretsbach, Livingston Mo. 
Gray. Sumner. Kan 


There are statistics showing that during the last 
twenty five years, in an investment of over @200,.- 
000,000, not a dollar of princtpal or Interest has 
been lost. This record is without a parallel in the 
field of Investments. We belleve that a thorough 
investigation of the method and care which we o 
serve in taking these securities will show that our 
business has reached a system as perfect and well 
defined as that of fire or life insurance. 


REASONS W = OUR LOANS HAVE PROVED 
SO SATISFACTORY : 


lst. We invariably inapect the security before mak- 
ing a loan. 

2d. We rarely loan over one-third, and never exceed 
#4) ver cent. of its present cash value, 

Sd. We loan only on first mortgages. 

ith. We accept none but perfect titles. 

Sth. We loan only to good borrowers. 

‘th, We keep all insurance policies in force. 

ith. We see that a'l taxes are kept paid. 

“th. Our loans are made upon well tmproved and 
productive farms in the most prosperous portion 
of the LULnlted States, where values are con 
stantly Increasing 

‘th. Our loans net Investors 6 per cent. Interest, pay 
~ semiannually without charge or expense 

em. 

All money forwarded to us for Investmen: be- 
gins to draw interest upon the date of its revelpt 

at any of eure flices 

lith. Interest -oupons are cashed at maturity b 
the First National Bank of New York. OH LPO! 
TATION ATANY ONE OF OUR 

12th We guarantee the prompt payment of all in 
terest at maturity. 

ith We guarantee the payment of principal within 
two years from maturity. 

Reference—First National Bank of New York City. 

It should be remembered that the fF «jultable Mort- 
gaae Company ia closely identified with the Amer 

an National Bank, Kansas City, and all its banking 
connections. 


mend for our pamphlet, giving full inftermation. 
OFFICES: 
New Vork, 28 Bway, Boston, 24 Court &t., 
H. H. Fiteh, Manager 
112 South 4th 


Raneas Clty 
Chas. Ben J. Wilkinson, Man. Avery, “Gen. 


T%SAEEB% 


First Mortgage Bounds, netting 
7 toS percent. semi-annual interest. Prompt 
payment of principal and interest remitted free of 
oans secured on Real Estate in Min- 
sorimpreoved farms in Minnesota, lowa, 
akota,worth three to «ix times the loan 
n locations. to National Ban 
Oommerce and Banks generally. 


secured by M 

ercantile Trost Co.., Y. 
mand Certifica ac 5 per cent. 
Write for pamphiet and references, 


Office, Emmetsbarg, 
8. Orms 
Negotiated by the 


PER CEN Getysburg, Dakow a 


Choice Farm Loans 


N. W. HARRIS & GO., 


115-117 Monroe St., CHICACO. 
BONDS Of Counties, Cities, ‘be. of high grade a 
specially. Send for descriptive lists. 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE CO. 


F. M. L. H. 
Lawrence, kan, 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $2 ,000. 
Carefully Selected F Farm Loans; payable 
im Unrivalled Absolute satisfaction. 
Ten years’ experience’ No losses. to Third Nat'l 
Bank, N.Y. City; National Bank, Lawrence, Kan.; 
ndreds of investors. — +" mphiet forme and full 


Braach 0 . (ity, Albany & 
Omen 181 Beas. c. Sea, 


THE 


PHUENIX 


Insurance Company, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN, 
JANUARY Ist, 1886. 


Reserve for Unadjusted Losses..... 231,473 72 
Reserve for Re-Insurance........... 1,344,932 36 
921,814 62 
TOTAL ASSETS .......... $4,488,220 70 
H. KELLOGG, President. A. W. JILLSON,Vice- Pres, 
D. W. C. SKILTON, Sec’y. G. H. BURDICK, Ass’t Sec. 
M. MAGILL, Gen’l Ag’t 


Weat. Dep’t, 


Those answeringan Advertisement wilt 
confer, @ favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Christion Union. 


been able to dev ractical and 


strings, upon which it may be said almost the w 


Since the world 
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unsatisfacto 
though the p 


ments in organa, 


on a screw thread, 


sticking and “ jumping ” 


made in other features of the piano as 
this crowning excellence, 


The New Upright Piano 
MASON & HAMLIN 


usical instrument has incited the efforts of inventive talent to such a degree as has 
planotorte and yet, Ae among all the undoubted 
hitherto rmanent im 
ole value of t 
since a plano out of tune has no value as @ musica 
almost wholly governed by the fastening of tne strings. 


ty of it has not seemed to occur to the public, who wonder that their 
wretchedly out < tune; and manufacturers have gone on, one 
in instruments thet are otherwise modelsof the 
> could be improved in every other respect but this. 


At last it —_« ~~~ for Masons & HamMLin, accustomed for years to ransack the world Se im 
apply ly the same spirit of investigation to the fleld making; and ts bs not 
too much to say +z they have made the one improvement of all the others of this age. 


means of an entire metal frame, in which Is cast a projecti ~ p- — e,. iron “ 
are place’; and to these the strings are attach 

One perceives at a single glance that it is a mecbanical impossibility = them to stir from t 
and proper tension, and tne ease with which every string is brought w a pitch with une 
and smoothness on B be a delight to the professio 
of the pin In the old system. 


nal tuner who has all 


We had the pleasure of seeing and hearing this 
Thursday last, when we were at once convinced of the invaluable importance of im 
described above, as well as charmed with the qualit 
the instrument as a piece of furniture. The man ¢ 
truthfulness of the principles which are called into action in the alterations, ~_ musical © connolsseur 
must = = Ay my with ita volume of clear-cut melody, while the artistic 

and beauty ef proportion in its form and adornment.—jC 
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It should be remembered that Mason & HamLin have availed themselves of every improvement ro 
constructed by other makers; bust to these all they have 
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Mases & Hamlin Organ and Piano Co. 
154 Tremont St., Boston ; 46 Kast 14th St. (Union Sq.), Now York ; 149 Wabash Ave., Chisago, 
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Mitchell, Dakota, offer first Mort eFarm ians 
lowa, Minn. Dakota, and Neb., ana 
Interest Guaranteed. Also 6 per cent. Debenture 
Bonds (obligations of the Com , running 10 ; 
| 
| 
to sell our Rubber Printing Stam Sam. 
IT PAYS pies free. J. M. Mitten & Co.. Cleveland. O. 
began, or as soon after as planos were Invented, the end of the string bas been wound ' 
an iron peg driven into s plank; and this peg has leaned and bent uncer the string’s enormous : 
n, and been twisted backward and forward under the hammer of the tuner in the tiresome effort to : 
© the precise point where the string would be in tune, all the while loosering its grip on the fiber of : 
90d, and providing a certainty that the tuner would soon have to be sent for again. 
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WESTERN FARM MORTGAGES. 


COMPANY. 


THE EQUITABLE MORTGAGE 


The question of how to invest savings and 
obtain as high a rate of interest as is com- 
patibie with absolute security is such an 
important one that we do not claim to be 
infallible authority on the subject, neither 
do we presume to advise oar réaders, who 
perhaps know better than we bow to loan 
their money to obtain a bigh rate of interest 
with good security. We have, however, 
taken much pains to inform ourselves in 
regard to Western farm mortgages as an 
investment, and the companies negotiating 
them, and we will give the result of our 
investigation. 

There are statistics showing that during 
the 'ast twenty-five years, in an investment 
of over $200,000,000 in these mortgages, not 
a dollar of principal or interest has been lost. 
In some cases, an individual acting as agent 
may have proved unworthy, or a mortgage 
may have been foreclosed; but the small 
percentage of loss from these sources bas 
been more than balanced by the apprecia- 
tion in the value of the land when taken 
under foreclosure and held for a time. When 
the business is conducted by a large com- 
pany, with abundant capital to guarantee 
both principal and interest, the risk is not 
borne by the investor, but by the company, 
and is practically eliminated. 

The Equitable Mortgage Company, one of 
the leading houses in the sale of this class of 
securitics, informs us that, in the investment 
of over $5,000 000 within the past eight years, 
they have not lost a dollar, nor has any in- 
vestor been obliged to wait a day for his 
principal or interest, nor has the company 
been compelled to make a foreclosure for 
two years. Their loans are mostly made in 
Kansas, Missouri, lowa, and Nebraska, and 
only on improved farm property, for from 
one-third to forty per cent. of its value. 
Much of the land in these States is unsur- 
passed in natural fertility by any in the 
world, and is rapidly increasing in value. 
jYaving abundant railroad facilities, the 
fs rmers are within reach of the markets ; and 
ra.*ely is the man found here who could make 
far ning pay anywhere who cannot make his 
farnr pay for itself in five orten years. This 
com) any, having a capital of $600,000, loans 
its o\¥n money to such farmers as need the 
cash \ make improvements, buy stock, etc., 
takes first mortgages on the farms, and, after 
placing upon them their guarantee of both 
princij>al and interest, offers them to the 
pub.ic complete at their New York, Boston, 
aud Philadelphia offices, thus enabling the 
jnvestor to select his own security without 
delay in the negotiation or loss of interest. 
We know the Equitable Mortgage Company 
ts managed by reliable and conservative men, 
who have had long and successful experience 
in making loazs and banking in the West, 
and we believe that an investigation of their 
methods of doing business, and of the loans 
they offer, will convince the most conserva- 
tive investor of the safety of their securities. 


MADAME PORTER’S COUGH BALSAM 


Successfully used over fifty years. 


The most stubborn and distressing cases of 
dyspepsia yieid tothe regulating and toning in- 
jJluences of Try it. 

3 months’ treatment 50c. Piso’s Remedy 
for Catarrh. Sold by druggists. 


THE CHINESE TEMPLE IN NEW 
YORK. 


A correspondent of the “ Richmond 
Dispatch,” writing to that paper from New 
York, gives this very readable account of 
the Chinese temple in that city : 

Pedestrians up and down Chatham 
Street, or, as itis knewn, Park Row, have 
noticed an unusually large number of 
Chinamen arrayed in holiday attire pass- 
ing in and out cf the narrow hallway of 
202 Mott Street. It is not an imposing. 
Jooking entrance ; it opens direcily upon 
a steep stairway, and the only suggestive 
feature is a strip of red paper over the 
doorway which looks as if it was a label 
torn off a package of fire-crackers. It 


is upstairs. Early last week the new iIn- 
terlfor fittings of the temple, the altar, 
tables, and chairs, arrfved here from Chins, 
and were put in place. Now the unpre. 
tending third floor of 202 Mott Street con. 
talos some of the finest spec'mens of 
Chinese art in this city. The altar is of 
carved ebony, practically a Jarge frame 
for the picture of Joss and his attendant 
deities, executed on satin in the most 
elaborate style of Chinese art, and a heavy 
table for holding the incense burners and 
votive offerings. Asa whole the carvings 
represent the un{veree ; along the bottom, 
under the table, is the sea, with fish, aqua- 
tic plants, and the huge turtle upon which, 
according to Chinese mythology, the earth 
4s supposed to rest. From each side rise 
trees, shrubs, and heavily carved follage, 
with birds and animals among the 
branches. The branches interlock over 
the top, and the whole is backed with 
heavy plate glass mirrors, repreeenting the 
heavens thickly studded with golden 
stars. The chairs and tables are in the 
same style of rich Oriental carving, and 
the room is lighted by carved lanterns 
hanging from the ceiling. The walls are 
hung with Chinese mottoes, the air is 
heavy with incense, and it is hard to be- 
lieve that we are in New York and notin 
Cathay. 

The whole affair cost the Chinese res!- 
dents of New York $8,000, and is entirely 
self-supporting. 

They have queer features in their re 
ligion, which was quaintly explained to 
me by the old priestin charge. I noticed 
that a large proportion of the worshipers 
would come in, make their obeisance tc 
the altar, burn a few prayer-sticks, and 
get out. Some, however, remained a 
longer time, and gave the priest sums vary- 
ing from twenty-five centstoa dollar. In 
response to my inquiry he sald : 

‘‘A man can say all he wants toin three 
minutes for nothing ; if he have good 
deal to say, he pay twenty-five cents for 
next three minutes, fifty for next three, 
and soon. No good to pray too long.” 


Then he added, after a moment’s reflec- 
tion: ‘‘ In Melican church man talks an 
hour, and everybody pray two hours or 
two hours and a half, then make collec- 
tion beg to pay minister. Chinese way, 
five or six hundred people pray two 
hours; we make two or three thousand 
dollar.” With its dingy exterior the 
Chinese of New York have now one of 
the most richly furnished places of wor- 
ship in the city. 


RESTRICTING RAIL PRODUCTION. 


The manufacture of steel rails is one of 
the most highly protected of our indue- 
tries. It is admitted by protectionists 
that the import duty on rails is all but 
prohibitory. The result is that, while 
such rails are selling in England at $17.50) YEA 
per ton, the price in the United States is 
over double these figures. So that Eng. 
land is extending her railway system in 
her colonies, to which is largely due the 
competition our agricultural products are 
meeting in European markets, at a cost for 
one of the leading items therein of leas 
than oae-half that experienced in the 
United States. The rail manufacturers 
have just held their annual meeting at 
Long Branch, and have there decided, 
according to their Secretary, though ‘‘ the 
demand for steel rails is now quite active 
and the industry in a healthy and pros. 


perous condition,” to continue to restrict 
the output for at least another year, in 
order ‘‘ to prevent overproduction.” It is 
naively added by the said Secretary that 
the said association does not undertake to 
fix prices, ‘‘ but simply and only to check 
overproduction.” If, however, there be 
any possible better way of fixing prices in 
the interest of the producer than to restrict 
production we would like to know it.— 
[Chicago News. 


DIED. 


Bucksam.—At ;Burlington, Vt., August 24 
Elizabeth Wright, wife of President M. H. Buck- 
ham, of the University of Vermont, aged 51 
years. 

Bucknam.—At Brooklyn, N. Y., August 31, 


bears the name of ‘‘ Joss,” and tells Ge 
devoutly inclined Celestial that the temple 
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NATUR E’S "4171s coop For: 
curEFoR TARRANT'sS 


CONSTIPATION, SELTZER.  APERIENT 


9cures Constipation, Sick 
Headache, and Billousneas. 
It promotes the Appetite, 
and invigorates the stom 
ach, t which it imparts 
tone and vigor, and enables 
the digestive organs to per. 

form t ry functions with 
ease and expedition. It ts 
pleasant to the taste, port 
able in form, and giv 

immediate relief in ail or. 


For Boston, Worcester, Watch Hill, Bloc 
Island, New London, Norwich, White 


Mountains, and all points East. 


r above brosses erry), daily, Sundays 
excepted, at 6 P.™ 

The ‘New Irom Steamer 


_CITY OF WORCESTER,”’ 
without e tl the t el team 
Island Sound, leaves ‘New on Tuesdays, 
ae And the Favorite Steamer 

CITY OF NEW YORK,”’ 
(recently rebuitlt), on 

Tickets and Staterooms secured a 

997, — 957 Broadway ; Astor Window 


Cosmopolitan Hotels ; 838 Fulto Brooklyn ; 
Pier # North River, and on enke = 


GEORGE W. BRADY, Agent. 


Pp hoVisiteth the Fatherless and 
Widow in their Affiiction,”’ 
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Tricycle For Sale.—In use but short time; 


Price low. Address J. H. F., Chelsea Apart- 


| Mary, daughter of Rev. James,Buckham, of Bur. 
ington, Vt., aged 46 years, 
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TEWENCLAND 
oF MUSIC Boston, Mass.” 


ARGEST and BEST EQUIPP B inthe 
wor metructors, 2,186 Students ear. 
Thorough Instruction in V Vocal and eae Mu- 
sic, an, all Orchestral and 


Organ Tuning, Fine 
terature, Frenc rman, and Languages 


to $75 term. Fall Term 9%, 
886. Calendar, with full information, 
— RJEE, Dir., Franklin 8q.. BOSTON, 


OPFIOEBR OP THD 


ATLANTIC 
Mutual Insurance Company. 


Yorx, January 23d, 1886 


$3,856,618 66 

on Policies not marked 
off ist int 1,839,525 10 
Total Marine Premiums.............. 85 85,196,143 76 


18865, $3,770,004 30 


uary, 1 to 8ist 
paid’ 1,915,020 67 
same eee eevee 
Retarns of 
mioms and 
$776,712 42 
The Com SoRowing assets, 
United and State of New 
York Stock, City, Bank, and other _ 
by Stocks, and ot! $9,084, 
1,438,600 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the 
Company, $9,000 00 
Premium N and Bilis Receivable 1,508,145 58 
Cash in Bank........... ,897 88 
Amount $12,740,826 4 4“ 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding 
cates of profits will be paid to the 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Second of February next. 
The outstanding certificates of the iasue of 
1851 will be redeemed and paid to the ho 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday of February next,from 
which date terest thereen will cease. The 


gives) ment, and cance! 


vidend of per cent. is declared on 
ga of the Company for 

year Sist 1885, for Which 
will be on and after Tuesday 
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Paints at $18 per gall., that don’t | THOS B CODDINGTON, JOHN L. RIE 
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FUGITIVE POEMS. 


CARDS AND POLITICS. 
Hlow similar in some regards 
Are games of politics and cards! 
Fach player learns with cqual zeal 
To sbufile well and make a deal, 
And never fails to understand 
He should conceal, not show, bis band ! 
Since tricks—tricks only—must decide 
The victory to either side, 
Say, can we wonder, as a rule 
Superior cunning wins the pool, 
And all engaged disposed to save 
The glitt’ring prize by turning—knave ” 
—|New York Graphic. 


— 


TO AN ABSENT ONE. 


I simmer down the steaming street, 
By vexing thoughts pursued ; 

The chance acquaintances I meet 
Deplore my bearish mood. 

They marvel at my answers curt, 
And uprelaxing frown, 

They know not you're at Mt. Desert 
Whilst I am broiled in town. 


They know not you are wandering 
Along some leafy lane, 

The sweetest, purest, freest thing 
(in all the coast of Maine— 

And I must stay the summer through, 
Slow melting by degrees, 

Six hundred weary miles from you, 
merry mountain breeze! —| Life. 


WAIFS OF A WORLD. 


Long ere Columbusin the breeze unfurled 
His venturous sal! to hunt the setting sun, 
Long ere he fired his first exultant gun 

W here strange canoes al] round his tlagsbip 

whirled, 

The unsailed ocean which the west wind 

curled 
Had borne strange waifs to Europe, one by 
one: 
Wood carved by Indian hands, and trees 
like none 

Which men then knew, from an untrodden 

world. 


© for a waif from o’er that wider sea 

Whore margin is the grave, in which we 
think 

A gem-bepebbled continent may be ! 

’ But all in vain we watch upon the brink ; 

No waif floats up from black infinity, 
Where all who venture out forever sink. 

Hamilton. 


REDEEM THE TIME. 


Death worketh— 
Let me work, too ; 
Death undoeth— 
Let me do. 
Busy as death my work | ply, 
Till I rest in the rest of eternity. 


Time worketh— 
Let ine work, too ; 
Time undoeth— 
Let me do, 
Busy as time my work I ply, 
Till I rest in the rest of eternity. 


Sin worketh— 
Let me work, too; 
Sin undoeth— 
Let me do. 
Basy as sin my work I ply, 
Till I rest in the rest of eternity. 
—|[Horatius Bonar. 


THE 8ONG OF THE 8EA WIND. 


How it sings, sings, singe, 

Blowing sharply from the sea-line, 
With an edge of salt that stings ; 

How it laughs aloud and passes, 

As it cuts the close cliff grasses ; 
~ How it sings again and whistles 

As it shakes the stout sea-thistles— 
How it sings ! 


How it shrieks, shrieks, shrieks, 
In the crannies of the headland, 
In the gashes of the creeks ; 
How it sbrieks once more, and catches 
Up the yellow foam tn patches ; 
How it whirls it up and over 
To the corn-field and the clover— 
How it shrieks ! 


lHiow it roars, roars, roars, 
In the tron under caverns, 
In the hollows of the shores ; 
How it roars anew and thunders 
As the strong bul! eplits and sunders, 
And the spent sbip, tempest-diiven, 
On reef lies rent and riven— 


How it wails, wails, wails, 
In the tangle of the wreckage, 
In the flapping of the sails ; 
How it sobs away, subsiding 
Like a tired child after chiding ; 


How it walls ! 
—fAustin Dobson. 


— 


THE SERMON OF A STATUE. 
In Westminster y. 


Suddenly, in the melancholy place 


assembled, 


bled : 


** And hear the sermon.”’ 
replied. 


A moment standing on his new-world will, 
There in the Corner of the Poets, holding 
His cap with pretty reverence, as stil! 
As any of that company, he said, folding 
His arms : 
then, 
** 1 want to stay here with these marble men. 


In the pale presence of the peerlees man 
Who pointed to his text with moveless 
finger. 
Laughing with blue-eyed wonder, he said: 
** Look, 

This one (but do you know him?) has a 
book !"’ 
[know him. Aye, and all the world knows 

him, 

Among the many poets the one only ! 
On that high head the stained gloom was dim, 
In those fixed eyes the look of gods was 


lonely. 

Kings at his feet, to whom his hand gave 
fame, 

Lay, dust and ashes, shining through his 
name. 

I heard bim. With the still voice of the 
dead 

From that stone page, right careless of 

derision, 


Sad jesters of a faithless age! he read 

liow the great globe would vanish like a 
vision, 

With all that it inhabit. . . . And hath he 

Then writ but one word, and that—Vanity ? 

—|([Mrs. L. M. Piatt in The Century. 


SMALL MATTERS. 


There is a cherry stone of ordinary size 
ia the Salem Museum which contains one 
dozen silver spoons, whose shape and fin- 
ish can only be well distinguished by the 
microscope. A cherry stone was bought 
in Russia for $1 500 on which were carved 
one hundred and twenty four heads so 
distinctly that the uaked eye could distin. 
guish those belonging to popes and kings 
by their miters and crowns. An old 
writer says that Homer’s Iliad, with Its 
fifteen thousand verses, was written in so 
small a space as to be contained In a nut- 


shell. A greater wonder was performed by | , 
one Peter Bales, who wrote the Bible in 
so amal! a book that it could be inclosed 
within the shell of an English walnut.— 
[Lllustrated Christlan Weekly. 


A FRIEND OF THE FAMILY. 


The desirability of a permanent and effect- 
ive remedy in the household for cases of 
croup, scarlet fever, asthma, hay fever, 
insomnia, and sore throat will be admitted 
by every body. Such a remedy exists in Drs. 
Starkey << Palen’s Compound Oxygen,’ 
which is made by them and dispensed from 
1,529 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa., to almost 
every part of the world. Of this fact //mer 
£. Burlingame, of Fimira, N. Y., wrote 
September 14, 1885: “| know Compound 
Oxygen to be worthy of the highest praise, 
having used two Treatments of it in my 
family during the past year with wonder- 
ful resuits.’’ Complete information as to 
the methods of treatment, and the bighest 
testimonials, may be obtained free by any 
applicant. 

Rbeumatism and the Gout Ceuse e their twinges 
if the affected part is daily washed with Glenn's 
Sulphur Soap, which banishes pain and renders 
the joints and muscles supple and elastic. It ts 
at the eame time a very effective clarifier and 
beautifier of the skin. 

cun’s Salphar Soap bhea'sand beantifies, Be. 
GermanCorn Remover ki!!sCorns, Bunions, 


And across the ground-swell rolling, 
You can hear the bell buoy tolling— 


With sculptured king and priest and knight 


The music called us. Then, with kingly grace 
On a gold head was laid a band that trem- 


** You little stranger, come the verger cried, 


‘* Buc let that Canon wait.’’ And 


If they could preach, I’d listen!’’ Ah, they 
can. 
Another thought. It pleased the boy to 
linger 


Peculiar 


other medicine. 


of the vegetable kingdom. 


parilla accomplishes cures hitherto unknown. 


produce 48 good results as Hood's Sarsapari/la. 
it is made, than of all other blood purifiers. 
larity in so short a time. 


another. 

put up, Hood's Sarsaparilia gains favor at a glance. 
sure to get “ the peculiar medicine,” 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


by C. L HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


RESSES 
RIPPING 


EWanpo's 


Estab’nt. 


Dyeing & Cleansin 


MAIN OFFICES: 


17 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
Cor. Fifth Ave. & West 14th St., New York. 


Price-List sent free, 


ing 'remiums for the forming of Tea Clubs 


of all kines, from to 75 ets. 
per 
aworld on price and 
No house can 
xive the sume quality 
of goods 
ums as we do, e hav 
is host of useful and orna- 
mental! articles to select from, 
send us your address ss (mention this publication) and we 
will mail you our Iestrated Price and Premium List, and 
partie olars. Address NATIONAL TEA & COF- 
E CO., Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


JA MAN- 


WHO IS UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THIS 
COUNTRY WILL SEE BY EXAMINING THIG MAP 


OT 
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WISC NSIN 
een? 


CLIN‘ 


CHICAGO, ROCK ISLANDS PACIFIC RAILWAY 


He reason ofits central position, close relation to prin- 
mal lines East of Chicago, and continuous lines at 
terminal points a West, North west and Southwest, ix the 
only true middle link in that transco mtinental system 
which invites and focilitates travel and salle in either 
direction between the Atlantic and Pacifi 
The Rock Island main line and brane include Chi- 
o, Joliet, Ottawa, LaSalle, — ria, Geneseo, Moline 
Rock Island, im ris; Davenport, Muse ntine, 
Lib- 


eld, Ottumwa, Oxkaloosa, 

erty, lowa City, Des Moines Indianola, W he es t, At- 
lantie, Knoxville, Audubwen, Harlan, Guthrie Centre and 
Council Bluffs, in Iowa; Gallatin, Trenton, Jo 
Cameron and Kansas City, in Miss: uri; Leavenworth 
and Atchison,in Kansas; Albert Lea, Minne ‘apolls and 
St. Paul, in Minnes ta; ate rtown. in Dakota, and 
hundreds of intermediate cities, towns and villages. 


The Creat Rock Isiand Route 
Gnarantees Speed, Comfort and Bafety to those who 
Lover it. Ite roadbed is thoroughly ballasted. Ite 
track is of heavy steel. Its bridges are solid structures 
of stone and tron, Its rolling stock fs perfect as human 
sill can make it. It hasall the safety appliances that 
mechanical genius has invented an lexperience proved 
valuable Its practical operation is conservative and 
methodical —its discipline strict and exacting. The 
ury of ite passenger accommodation is unequaled in 
he West—unsurpassed in the world. 

All Express Trains between Chicago and the Missourt 
River consist of Comfortable Day Coaches, magnificent 
Pullman Palace Parlor and Bleeping Cars, elegant 
Dining ¢ excellent meals, and—hetween 
Chicago, St hisva and City—restful 
Keclining Chair ars. 


he Famous Albert Lea Route 
Is the direct, favorite line between Chicago and Minne- 
a polis and st. Paul. Over this route solid Fast E xpress 
Trains run daily to the summer resorts, picturesqu 
jocalities and hunting and fishing grounds of lowa an 
innesota, Therich wheat flelda and grazing laads of 
rte rior Dakota are reached vi atertown, A short, 
desirable route, via Seneca and Kankakee, offers eu 
rior inducements to trave slers between Cincinnati, tn- 
Lafayette and Council Bluffs, St. Joseph, 
hison "Leave nworth, Kansag City, Minneapolis, st. 
Paul and intermediate points. All classes of patrons, 
families, ladies and children, receive from 
officials and employes of k Island —~ protection, 
respeetful courtesy and indy treatmen 
For Tickets, Mapa, Folders obtainable, all principal 
Ticket Offices in the United States o d Canada—or any 


How it roars | 


Hair and Whisker Dye—Liack & Brown. Ma, 
Teothache Drops cure ia | Minute. 


To itself In many tmportant particulars, Hood's 
Sarsaparilia is different from and superior w any 


Peculiar tn combination, proportion, and prepara. 
tion of ingredients, Hood's Sarsaparilla possesses 
the fall curative value of the best-known remedies 

Pecullar tn ite medicinal merit, Hood’s Sarsapa- 

Pecullar in strength and economy, Hood's Sarsa 
parilia is the only medicine of which can truly be 
sald, “100 doses one dollar.” Medicines in larger 
and smaller bottles require larger doses, and do not 


Pecullar in its “good name at home”—there Is 
more of Hood's Sarsaparilla sold in Lowell, whore 


Pecullar in its phenomena! record of sales abroad, 
no other preparation has ever attained such poju- 


Peculiar in the confidence It wins among all classes 
the child of people, one bottle of Hood's Sarsaparilla 


Pecullar in the care and neatness with which it is 


Do not be Induced to buy other preparations. Be 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for$5. Prepared only 


gee. NEVER Ladies, we 
make a spec- 
ialty of giv- 

6 * Now is the time to get up orders for our 


celebrated TEAS and COFFEES. Teas 
We defy the 


DO YOU 


SHAVE YOURSELF? 


The manufacturers 
of the famous “Genu 
ine Yankee Soap” offer 
to the publie 


WILLIAMS’ 
Shaving Stick,” 


a soap containing all 
these qualities which 
have given the’ Yankee 
Soap” its world wide 
reputation, and pre 
pared in such form as 
to render it a& great 
convenience to those 
who shave while away 
from home, and all 
who desire to dispense 
with the use of tha 
shaving cup. This seap 
ls exquisitely perfum 

with Attar of Roses 
—each stick inclosed 
In a turned wood case, 
Sovered with leather 


e 
CONVE NIENT, ELE- 


GANT, DELIGHTFUL. 
48K YOUR DRUGGIST FOR 


WILLIAMS’ SHAVING STICK, 


or send 25 cents for a sample by mall to 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, 


GLASTONBURY, CONN. 
\FORMEOLY WILLIAMS AND BROS., MANCHESTER, 184.) 


BROWN'S FRENCH DRESSING. 


The Criginal' Beware of Imitations! @ 


AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE AND ONLY MEDAL 


PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878, 


LE PAGE'S 
LIQUID GLUE ©& 


le wed od by thousands of first class Manufacturers 
anics on their best work. Received 
GOLD London. Pronounced arongra 
es Send card of dealer who does not kee 
t,with five 2c stamps for SAMPLE CAN FREF 


Russia Cement Co., Gloucester, Mass, LEVEE 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh ts the 
Best, Lasiest to Use, and Cheapest, 


for Cold tn the Head, 
Hay cents. 


Fever, &c. 
CURE DE. AF 


i perform the wort’ of th 
eon veraation and even whispers heard diet’ .netly. Send foe 
pureed book with testimonials, FREE. 
X, brow! way, hew York, 


this paper, 
Have 


vou CONSUMPTION 


Cough, Brone) itis. Asthina PARLECUS TONIC with oon 
delay. It hascul ag the vorst es and isthe be<t 
remedy forall affeetion lunes, amd 

eases arising Crom um. haustion, 


saves life. ures W he le ] ~e Sl. at Drugprists 
Re Cure for Corna, 


HINDERCORN: 
French, German, Spanish, Italian, 


You ean, 4 ten weeks’ 4 master either of thesy 
languages ‘sufficiemthy for and business COPS 
versation, by Dr. Kicn, S. RosgnTuar’s celebrate@ 
MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM Terms, $5.00 é: 
with privilege of answers to at 
and correction of exercises. Sampl COPY, 
L., 34 cemts. Liberal terms to Teachers. 


Herald 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
VANDUZEN TET. @ 


McShane Bell Foundry 
Crade of Bells, 
Send for l’rice and = 

i. McSHANE 
Baltimere. 

Those answering an advertisemens wilt 


Mention (his paper. 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser ond 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 


Often 


MENEELY & OOMPANY, 
WEET TROY, N. Y. BELG: 


for Churches, Schools, ete ; 
Chimes and Peals. For more thas 
half acentury uvted for supectority 
over all 


desired information, a 
R. R. CABLE. 87. JOHN, ELA. HOLBROOK, 
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